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INTRODUCTORY   ESSAY. 


•*  'Twere  new,  indeed,  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  attsumc  the  lyre. 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  an  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue. 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above, 
Insinres  bis  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love." 

Tabic  Talk. 


These  lines  ocrur  in  the  first  of  Cowper's  published 
poems,  and,  from  their  connection  wnth  a  review  of 
the  themes  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  from  their 
correspondence  with  the  character  of  his  following 
works,  it  ma}iLbe  assumed,  that  in  them  the  Poet  inti- 
mated die  course  which  he  himself  intended  to  take, 
while,  with  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  genius,  he 
anticipated  his  future  triumph.  Though  it  cannot  be 
allowed  that  our  Author  was  so  **  baptized  witli  tlK> 
Spirit  and  with  fire,*'  as  to  accomplish  his  ])urpose 
with  the  energy,  splendour,  and  effect,  implied  in  this 
rapturoas  presage,  yet  tliat  he  did  accomplish  it,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  honourable  to  himself,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged  by  all  who  arc  at  once  judges  of  true  po- 
etry and  true  piety.  The  number  of  these  may  Ik? 
small ;  but  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  are  judges 
of  only  the  one  or  the  other,  Cowper  has  had  the  en- 
viable lot  to  become  a  favourite,  because  of  his  excel- 
lence in  that  which  cither  class  can  singly  Appreciate 
and  admire.  The  close  of  his  greatest  work  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  presentiment  in  his  ftrst.    \\^n\w\ 


"  Bui  all  !■  in  his  bond,  wboce  pntie  1  seek. 
In  vain  the  poet  tinge,  and  the  worM  heart, 
If  He  regam  not,  though  dltiiie  the  tbemc  i— 

Whotc  frown  can  Reappoint  the  proudest  Rrain, 
WhcHCiinpn^tion— prosper  even  mine." 

Tte  Taii,  Book  vl. 

ormal  essay  on  the  genius  and  svritings  of  Cow- 
iroposed  in  tlie  following  pages,  which,  from  the 
OTIS  under  which  tliey  have  been  prepared,  must 
of  desultory  remarks  on  his  principal  works,  in 
oe  Co  his  intellectual  character,  his  dcplorabli! 
,  and  the  strikingly  contrasted  eras  of  his  early 
.  Inter  life.  Yet,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
jc  of  Cowper  ought  to  be  his  Uiographer ;  and 
aductions  of  his  mind  ought  to  be  examined 
luj^cally,  in  connection  ivith  tlie  events  of  hia 
,  there  t>eing  a  beautiful  and  afFectiog  relation- 
Cu-cen  his  most  interesting  poems,  and  his  pcr- 
ireu instances,  irf  the  same  date.  It  is  Uiis  that 
'SKibly  endears  Cowper  lo  his  readers,  as  a  man 
|ias!<ion8  with  themselves,  while,  by  Uie  simpli- 
liis  manner,  he  quietly  raises  them  above  their 
I'el,  and  makes  them  feel  as  though  they  vreiB 
reti  endowments  with  him.  With  as  little  ego- 
n  the  invidious  sense  of  Cliat  word,  as  a  Imman 
an  betray,  he  often  alludes  to  incidents  in  former 
iiid  to  present  scenes,  which  render  us  familiarly 
li):btfully  acquainted  ivith  what  he  was,  what  he 
what  lie  aims  to  lie.  In  feet,  be  has  delineated 
"  more  truly,  more  vividly,  than  Romney  or  Law- 
»n  have  done  in  their  touching  memorials  of 
'k,  inceiUgont,  but  pensive  countenance ;  though 
er,  partieularlf,  has  pven  us  the  very  sou)  of 
-t'H  features,  in  lines  so  few,  yet  perfect,  that  we 
hjik  upon  them,  witliout  ttiinking  that  he  Trttal 
I'M  just  sudiumanos  these  represent  him;  for 
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knew  liim  in  his  works,  and  formed  an  idea  from  then: 
of  iiis  personal  appearance.  Cowper,  indeed,  is  one 
whom  we  seem  to  have  known  and  Joved  from  our 
youth.  We  read  his  thouglits  as  the  thoughts  of  u 
friend,  in  whom  every  thing  is  dearer  and  more  en- 
gaging to  us,  than  the  same  in  a  stranger  could  be. 
Yet  Cowper  must  be  known  well,  to  be  loved  heartily. 
He  appears  dry,  and  cold,  and  even  repulsive  at  first, 
in  his  greater  poems ;  nor  even  in  his  more  exquisite 
sketches,  will  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  tenderness, 
of  his  humour  or  his  pathos,  come  out  at  once.  Fa- 
miliarity, however,  with  him,  instead  of  breeding  con- 
tempt, attaches  us  more  and  more  to  his  company, 
while  it  more  and  more  elevates  his  peculiar  talents  in 
our  esteem.  There  are  few  compositions,  either  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  that  will  mend  so  much,  on  repeated 
]jerusal,  as  Cowper's,  and  none  that  will  wear  better 
in  the  memory,  or  tiUce  stronger  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions. 

A  brief  outline  of  our  Author's  story  may  be  useful 
for  reference  in  the  subsequent  strictures  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  and  his  wTitings. 

William  Cowper  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  allied 
to  a  noble  family.  He  lost  his  mother  at  an  early 
age,  and  soon  after  her  death  was  removed  from  his 
father's  house,  and  placed  at  Westminster  School. 
Here  he  continued  till  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year.  The  honours  and  fortunes  of  several  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors,  having  been  derived 
from  their  connection  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, he  also  was  doomed  to  study  the  law,  as  a  j)rofes- 
sion,  with  the  prospect  of  preferment  through  his  ia- 
rally  interests.  Accordingly,  he  was  articled  for  ilvree 
years  to  an  attorney,  and  actually  served  out  his  term  ; 
though,  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Lady  Hesketh,  we 
learn  that  he  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  (Thur- 
low,)  who  was  his  companion,  mispent  their  time  as 
pleasantly  as  two  youths  of  such  promise  could  desire. 
The  talents  of  each,  in  the  sequel,  raised  him  to  pre- 
cminence  in  the  path  of  distinction  whic\\  \ie  cVvof^Q  \ 


via 

but  the  contrast  of  their  fortunes  was  no  less  singular 
than  the  coincidence.   Thurlow  rose  to  wealth,  power, 
and  glory,  unrivalled  in  their  combination,  during  his 
life-time ;  but  when  death  had  shorn  him  of  those  of 
iiis  honours  that  were  mortal,  it  extinguished  three- 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  splendour  attached  to  his  name. 
Cowper  emerged,  in  the  middle  stage  of  life,  from  ob- 
scurity and  inaction,  and,  though  the  season  of  enter- 
])rise  and  hope  might  be  imagined  past,  succeeded  in 
fining  a  poet^s  reputation,  even  at  a  time  when  poetry 
was  little  regarded.     This  he  achieved  by  one  victori- 
ous elfort  of  mind,*  in  a  lucid  interval  of  comparative 
peace,  amidst  a  life  of  despondency.     Without  tliis 
golden  occasion,  all  the  other  fruits  of  his  genius 
might  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  ungathered  by  the 
public;  because,  like  his  first  miscellaneous  volume,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  failed  to  attract  that 
attention,  which,  once  obtained,  has  insured  their  ac- 
ceptance with  all  who  can  enjoy  unsophisticated  verse, 
in  alliance  with  pure  and  undefilcd  religion.     But  the 
felicity  was  transient ;  no  after  exertion  advanced  his 
fame;  he  continued  in  retirement,  and  though  the 
kindness  of  many  friends  added  comforts  to  his  de- 
clining days— he  languished  in  circumstances  barely 
above  poverty,  and  at  length  died— for  "  wealth,*'  by 
the  royal  bounty,  came  literally  to  him  "a  day  too 
]ate,"^under  the  darkest  cloud  that  could  cover  the 
brightness  of  an  immortal  spirit,  before  its  departure 
from  the  body.     Death,  which  reduced  Thurlow  to 
the  standard  of  his  intellect  alone,  among  the  illustri- 
ous of  his  age,  exalted  poor  Cowper  to  the  standard  of 
his,  and  made  him  as  much  greater  in  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity  than  the  Chancellor  now  appears,  as  the  latter 
was  greater  than  he  in  the  sight  of  their  contempora- 
ries.    But  this  is  digression. 

After  Cowper  had  fulfilled  his  clerkship,  he  entered 
upon  those  st\idies  which  were  to  qualify  him  for  a 
l)nrrister,  with  about  as  much  intensity  and  success  as 
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he  bad  pursued  those  which  were  to  have  qua] 
him  for  a  solicitor.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  ho' 
occupied  his  time  from  his  twenty-second  to  his  th 
third  year ;  Ins  very  means  of  maintenance,  and 
nature  of  his  professional  employment,  if  he  had 
being  entirely  uiimentioned  by  his  biographers, 
gather  from  his  letters,  and  other  imperfect  rec* 
that,  during  this  period,  he  was  familiar  with  mar 
the  more  fashionable  literati  of  the  day,  and  c 
sionally  contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  po{ 
publications.  Colman,  Lloyd,  Bonnel  Thornton, 
Churchill,  have  been  particularly  named  as  his  < 
panions,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
world,  as  far  as  the  world  could  please  one,  so  ill 
pared,  by  delicacy  of  taste  and  constitutional  infiri 
to  endure  the  turbidence  either  of  its  mirth  or  iti 
aspeiations.  When,  from  his  timidity,  as  well  as 
gligence,  it  became  evident  that  he  wohld  never  < 
at  the  bar,  his  powerful  friends,  naturally  enough  ti 
ing  that  he  might  serve  his  country  in  some  easy, ' 
paid  post,  successively  procured  for  him  two  Gl!ic 
the  House  of  Lords.  Each  of  these  he  was  comp 
to  forego,  by  the  diseased  state  of  his  nerves,  {\\ 
ever  was  the  cause,)  which  would  not  permit  hii 
perform  tasks  less  difficult  than  the  daily  exercisi 
a  school-boy.  Disappointment  in  this  *<  tide  of  h 
fairs,**  the  only  one,  that, "  taken  at  the  flood,"  pron 
to  "  lead  on  to  fortune,"  induced  the  first  violen 
roxjrsm  of  that  mental  derangement,  which,  with 
intervening  returns  of  tranquillity,  haunted  him  tc 
end  of  life.  Another  disappointment,  of  which  '. 
has  been  said,  and  almost  nothing  is  known,  is  ui 
stood  to  have  fearfully  aggravated  his  distress, 
urged  it  to  despair,  at  this  mysterious  crisis. 
loved,  and  was  beloved  again;  but  whom  he  cJ 
and  why  they  parted,  cannot  be  told  (it  has  been 
to  the  present  generation.  In  all  his  published  W( 
after  this  date,  we  find  no  hint  concerning  eithe 
passion,  or  the  object  of  it;  as,  on  another  beiei 
occasion,  when  he  bad  once  seen  Mrs.  Unwxiv  ae 
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lie  never  aftenvnvds  named  lier;  so,  on  this,  he  "^cerns 
tu  liave  buried  his  grief  in  his  bosom,  and  never  ai- 
loNved  it  to  rise  to  his  lips. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  this  first  attack,  under 
the  skilful  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  he  re- 
turned no  more  to  his  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
Having  found,  not  only  mental,  but  spiritual  health, 
he  withdrew  to  Huntingdon,  to  enjoy  in  solitude  that 
j)eace  of  mind  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  Here  he  was  found  by  the  family  of  the 
Unwins,  ^vith  whom  he  soon  became  an  inmate,  and 
from  whom  he  was  never  afterwards  separated,  till 
<leath  had  taken  them  one  by  one  away,  and  left  him, 
n  wreck  of  humanity,  sinking  in  still  water,  to  the  care 
of  his  own  relatives.  These,  when  he  became  known 
to  all  the  world,  recognized  him,  after  long  estrange- 
ment, caused  less  by  their  neglect  than  by  his  volun- 
tary secession  from  them. 

There  were  some  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not 
very  unusual,  contrarieties  in  the  temperament,  bodily 
and  mental,  of  Cowper.  A  natural  healthful  gaiety, 
perceptible  in  all  his  works,  was  combined  in  him  with 
H  constitutional  disposition  to  gloom  and  melancholy, 
inaccessible  to  comfort,  and  invincible  by  reason ;  while 
<me  of  the  clearest,  strongest,  and  most  acute  under- 
standings with  which  man  had  ever  been  gifted,  though 
in  no  other  point  vulnerable,  was  every  moment  in 
danp:er  of  being  prostrated,  through  all  its  operations, 
i)y  one  besetting  infirmity — an  infirmity  so  exquisitely 
irrational,  that  it  owned  no  coherence  with  any  thing 
which  he  either  knew  by  experience,  or  believed  upon 
evidence.  Satire  was  his  peculiar  forte;  but  it  was 
the  satire  of  pleasantry,  rather  than  of  scorn  or  indig- 
nation. His  imagination  was  playful,  and  easily  de- 
litrhted  with  any  tiling  innocently  ludicrous;  but  when 
roused  into  "  noble  rage,"  he  could  exchange  the  shafts 
of  A])ol]o  for  the  bolts  of  Jove,  and  wield  the  light- 
ninprs  as  fearfully,  as  he  sported   skilfully  with   the 
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any  other  proof  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  his  reli- 
liion  than  this,  that  the  error  on  which  he  stumbled 
WHS  in  direct  contradiction  to   liis  creed.      He  be- 
lieved that  he  liad  been  predestinated   to   life,   yet, 
under  this  delusion,   imagined  that  God,  who  could 
not  lie,  repent,  or  change,  had,  in  his  sole  instance, 
and  in  one  moment,  reversed  his  own  decree  which 
had  been  in  force  from  aJl  eternity.     At  the  same 
time^  by  a  perversion  of  the  purest  principle  of  Chris- 
tian obedience,  he  was  so  submitted  to  the  will  of 
God,  that,  to  have  saved  himself  from  the  very  de- 
struction which  lie  dreaded,  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  any  of  the  means  of  grace,  (even  presuming 
they  might  have  been  efficacious,)  because  he  be- 
lieved that   they  were  forbidden  to  him.     Yet,   in 
spite  of  the  self-evident  impossibility  of  his  fuith  af- 
fecting a  sound   mind  with   such  a    hallucination ; 
though  a  mind  previously  diseased  might  as  readily 
lall  into  that  as  any  other ; — in  spite  of  chronology, 
his  first  aberration  of  reason  having  taken  place  be- 
fore he  had  "  tasted  the  good  word  of  God ;" — in 
8i>ite  of  geography,  that  calamity  having  befallen  him 
in  London,  where  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  per- 
sons holding  the  reprobated  doctrines  of  election  and 
sovereign  grace ; — and,  in  spite  of  the  fact,   utterly 
uiidenia!)le,  that,  till  his  spirit  was  revived   by   the 
success  of  his  poetry,  the  only  effectual  consolations 
which  he  knew,  after  that  first  access  of  insanity,  were 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  at  St.  Albans,  at  Hunt- 
ingdon,  and  at  Olney; — in  spite  of  all  these  unan- 
swerable confutations  of  the  ignorant  and  malignant 
falsehood,  the  enemies  of  Christian  truth  persevere 
ill  repenting,    **  tliat  too   much   religion   made   poor 
Cowper  mad.**     If  they  be  sincere,  they  are  them- 
>irlves  under  the  "  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie  ;'* 
and  it  will  be  well,  if  it  prove  not,  on  their  part,  a 
wilful  one — it  will  be  well  if  they  l)ave  not  reached 
that  /fisl  perversity  of  human  reason,  to  believe  a  lie  of 
irs  own  invention. 

WJjJcJj  was  the  happiest  period  o!  Cow^^'t'^  <i^\s- 
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tence  on  earth?    Unquestionably,  when  he  came  from 
St.  Albans  to  Hmitingdon,  and  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Unwins.     There,  when 
his  soul  had  escaped,  '*  like  a  bird  from  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,** — for  "  the  snare  was  broken,**  he  had 
escaped,  and  like  the  bird,  that  bursts  into  song  as  it 
takes  wing,  he  experienced  love,  joy,  freedom,  and 
peace  in  believing.     Happily  we  have  his  own  record 
of  his  feelings  at  the  commencement  of  this  sabbatic 
era,  in  the  two  first  hymns  which  he  is  known  to  have 
composed.     These  were  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 
in  solitude,  while  he  walked  with  God,  and  was  a 
stranger  on  the  earth;  having  left  his  own  connections, 
and  not  yet  found  new  ones  in  the  church— his  amia- 
ble brother,  the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Dr.  Cotton,  of  Sti*  Albans,  being  then  his  only  friends. 
These  hymns  are  Nos.  44f  and  45  in  Book  III.  of  the 
Olney  Collection,  especially  the  latter,  beginning, "  Far 
from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee;'*  every  syllable  of 
which  is  the  direct  expression  of  present  personal  ex- 
perience. 

"  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 

With  prayer  and  praise  agree; 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 

For  those  who  follow  Thee. 

There,  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  soul. 

And  grace  her  mean  abode. 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

She  communes  with  her  God ! 

There  like  the  nightingale  she  pours 

Her  solitary  lays ; 
Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song. 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise.'* 

This  is  the  language  of  first  love— pure,  tender,  un- 
reserved ;  delighting  to  meditate  on  itself  and  its  ob- 
ject More  touchingly  beautiful  even  than  these  strains 
of  voluiitary,  irrepressible  happiness,  are  some  in  a 
hymn  of  later  date,  in  which  he  laments  the  departure 
of  those  days  of  close  converse  with  God:— 

"  Where  is  tjie  blessedness  I  knew, 
When  Srst  I  saw  the  Lord? 
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Where  is  the  souUrefireshing  view 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  word  ? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy*d ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still  I 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void. 

The  world  can  never  filL" 

Those  who  would  trace  the  disease  of  Co\^'per's 
roind)  as  far  as  human  search  can  penetrate,  must  go 
to  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  life  than  this.  There 
is  a  memoir  of  his  own  writing  on  the  subject,  whici;, 
some  say,  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light;  but,  hav- 
ing once  seen  it,  can  never  be  withdrawn,  while  there 
is  either  taste,  curiosity,  or  sympathy,  in  a  "  Briton 
bom."  This  inestimable  document  exhibits  one  ot 
the  most  minute  and  faithful  disclosures  cf  individual 
feeling  ever  given  to  mankiud,^with  such  truth,  sim- 
plicity,  and  pathos,  that  love,  admiration,  pity,  alter- 
nately warm  and  melt  the  soul  of  the  reader,  in  beinj; 
tlms  introduced  into  the  secret  of  the  writer's  lican. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  tale  of  so  much  sorrow  tohl 
in  so  few  lines,  and  with  such  a  light  of  reality  throw. i 
on  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  impulses  and  sen- 
sibilities of  human  nature,  under  its  most  humbling; 
circumstances.  No  one,  who  had  not  suflfered  tlic 
actual  agony,  could  have  so  revealed  its  horrors  ;  every 
part  of  the  process  is  beyond  invention  ;  while  uir.on;: 
the  thousands  who  had  endured  the  like,  there  couUi 
hardly  be  one  Covvper  found,  who  had  command  <^i 
ideas  and  words,  delicate,  powerful,  and  simple,  u 
communicate  what  he  had  undergone,  while  tlic  won;:- 
wood  and  the  gall  were  yet  had  in  remembrance  hv 
him. 

It  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  haunted  as  he  wa>, 
after  its  second  access,  by  this  tremendous  ailment 
more  or  less  to  the  end  of  life,  there  is  no  distinct  a:- 
lusion,  in  any  of  his  deliberately  published  pocrns,  t( 
tliis  bosom-niystery  of  wo,  though  there  are  frcfjueii 
unexplained  intimations  of  some  sorrow  that  buwe< 
down  his  spirit.  Much  less  is  there  discernible  an> 
occasional  defect  of  intellectual  energy,  to  coYC\^\e\\tw 
and  elucidate  whatever  he  pleased  to  exau\\\\e.  v\.\\v\  s 
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Indeed,  if  there  be  one  pre-eminent  quality  of 
writings,  it  is  that  marked  good  sense  which  has 
mended  them  to  persons  who  hav^i  otherwise 
relish  for  poetical  beauties;  and  it  is  tlie  same 
sense,  in  unison  with  poetical  beauties,  which 
?commended  them  even  to  infidels,  who  hated 
uthor's  religion,  just  so  far  as  they  deemed  it  the 
•n  of  Christ;  for  by  these  every  other  faith  is 
liberally  tolerated.  No  poet  whatever  has  found 
•s,  enthusiastic  readers,  of  a  gi*eatcr  variety  of 
s  of  mankind.  This,  of  course,  is  attributable  to 
iried  excellencies  of  his  verse  and  prose  equally; 
ttcr,  as  prose,  being  of  the  purest  standard,  both 
ught  and  diction,  and,  like  his  verse,  betraying 
T  imbecility  nor  eccentricity. 
)ugh  Cowper  was  born  a  poet,  if  ever  man  was 
one,  and  early  displayed  his  talent,  yet  like  a 
ig  bird,  fledged  at  the  end  of  summer,  scarcely 
e  learned  to  sing  and  fly,  before  his  wing  was 
cd,  and  his  voice  lost;  nor,  till  after  a  long  win- 
silence  and  dreariness,  did  he  again  essay  his 
s,  when  warmed  and  quickened  into  rapture 
unexpected  spring.  Between  the  ages  of  four- 
md  thirty-three,  though  living  in  companionship 
he  principal  wits  of  the  age,  he  appears  to  have 
:*ed  nothing  but  an  occasional  trifle.  Tlie  only 
of  genuinely  original  character,  chosen  for  its 
fikc,  are  the  blank  verses,  composed  in  his  eigh- 
ycar,  "  on  finding  the  heel  of  an  old  shoe,"  in 
the  very  style  and  tone  of  quaint  and  grave 
ty,  that  distinguish  "  The  Task,"  are  developed, 
lown  to  be  the  "  mother-tongue"  of  his  muse. 
)] lowing  passage  might  have  been  ])enned  the 
lay  \nth  the  Sofa. 

"  This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide 
('oiin>aft,  with  pegs  indented,  many  a  row, 
IIai)ly  (for  such  its  massy  form  bespeaks} 
The  weighty  tread  of  some  rude  peasant  clown 
Upbore  I  on  this  supported  oft,  he  stretched, 
lyjtJj  uncouth  strides,  along  the  furrowe<l  glebe, 
Fhtton'mfi^  the  stubborn  clod,  till  cruel  tinK\ 
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S'.'ver'cl  the  strict  cohesion ;  when,  alas ! 
He,  who  could  erst,  with  even,  equal  pace. 
Pursue  hl«  destined  way,  with  symmetry. 
And  aume  proportion  formed,  now,  on  one  side. 
Curtailed  aind  maimed,  the  sport  of  vagrant  boyt', 
Curslnt;  his  flrail  supporter,  treacherous  prop  1 
With  toilsome  steps,  and  diflkult,  moves  on." 

*he  two  hymns  which  he  wrote  after  leaving  St. 
jans,  with  about  sixty  others,  marked  C.  in  the 
aey  Collection,  are  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  exer- 
ts in  verse  which  have  been  preserved  between  that 
ae  and  tiie  pul^icatioD  of  his  first  volume  in  1782. 
,  seems  strange,  in  this  precocious  age,  wlien  nobody 
jat  can  count  his  fingers,  and  rhyme  at  the  end  oi 
aem,  witliholds  his  most  jejune  and  casual  perform- 
,nces  from  the  press,  that  one  of  the  greatest  poets-~ 
me  of  tlie  few  who  appear  but  at  particular  eras,  and 
arc  destined  to  make  such  eras— -should  have  waited 
till  he  was  past  middle  life,  before  he  discovered  the 
bidden  treasures  of  liis  mind,  or,  at  least,  before  ha 
I>egan  to  work  in  earnest,  and  bring  them  forth  to  diiv ; 
having  been,  till  then,  content  to  pick  up  and  polish 
such  specimens  as  lay  scattered  on  the  sur^ce,  beneatJi 
bis  feet,  or  otfered  themselves  to  liis  hand,  as  pledges 
of  the  wealth  within  his  reach,  whenever  he  should 
please  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mine. 

Of  the  hymns,  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that,  like  all 
his  best  compositions,  they  are  principally  communings 
\^nth  his  own  heart,  or  avowals  of  personal  Christian 
experience.     As  such,  they  are  frequently  applicable 
to  every  belicver*s  feelings,  and  touch  unexpected!) 
the  most  secret  springs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  faith,  fear 
hope,  love,  trial,  despondency,  and  triumph.     Amon 
those  which  allude  to  infirmities,  the  most  difiicnlt  t 
be  described,  but  often  the  source  of  excruciating  ai 
guish  to  tlie  tender  conscience — what  thousands  dai 
guifer,  and  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  thcit  th 
suffer  alone — may  be  mentioned.  Book  I.  Hymns  ( 


f  "  The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 
On  contrite  hearts  bestow,'*  &c. 
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Book  lir.  Hymns  2^  and  28.  |    The 
Book  I<  is  written  with  the  confidence 
and  the  authority  of  a  propliet.     Hymn 
is  a  perfect  allegory  in  miniature,  with- 
point  or  confusion  of  metaphor,  from  be- 
nd.    Hymn  51,f  Book  III.  presents  a 
3n  which,  if  found  in  Ovid,  might  have 
.'d  as  the  happiest  of  his  fictions.     The 
^ery,  and  scene,  in  the  second  and  third 
certainly  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  of  the 
cter  in  the  Metamorphoses.    Hymn  12th,*  • 
;loses  with  one  of  the  hardiest  figures  to  be 
)ut  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     The  subject 
yer  of  pious  parents  for  their  young  children. 
a  poet  of  the  highest  order  could  Iiave  pre- 
ch  a  groupe  as  the  following,  without  bom- 
urlesque:— 

"  Lord,  we  tremble,  for  we  know 
How  the  fierce  malicious  foe, 
IVheelins  round  his  watchful  flight, 
Keqps  tniem  ever  in  his  sight. 

Spread  thy  pinions.  King  of  Kings! 
Hide  them  safe  beneath  thy  wings ; 
Lest  the  ravenous  bird  of  prey 
l^oop,  and  bear  the  brood  away.*' 

?s  cannot  go  beyond  this,  and  painting  co 
roach  it. 

n  38,f  f  Book  II.  is  in  a  strain  of  noble  s 
expressive  of  confidence  the  most  remote  f 
}tion,  and  such  as  a  heart  at  peace  with  ' 
mid  enjoy,  or  utter.     Hymn  55,t|  Book  I 


"  My  God,  how  perfect  are  thy  ways,"  &c 
•  **  The  Saviour  hides  his  face."  &c 
;  **  Lord,  who  hast  suffered  all  for  me,*'  &c. 
;  **  As  birds  their  infant  brood  protect,"  &c. 

"  Thy  mansion  is  the  Christian's  heart,"  &c 
f  "  I  was  a  grovelling  creature  once,"  &c, 
k*  **  Gracious  God,  our  children  see,"  &c. 
/  "  My  song  shall  bless  the  Lord  of  all,"  &c. 
t  "  The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 
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can  read  and  understand  this,  without  feeling  as 
I  could,  in  such  a  moment,  forsake  all,  take  up  his 
8,  and  follow  that  Saviour,  who 

— »^  "  longs  to  be  baptized  with  blood  ?** 

nn  15,*  Book  III.  is  a  lyric  of  high  tone  and  char- 
r,  rendered  awfully  interesting  by  the  circumstances 
er  which  it  was  ^vritten— -in  the  twilight  of  depart- 
reason.  The  19thf  Hymn,  in  the  same  Book,  is 
odel  of  tender  pleading,  of  believing,  persevering 
^r  in  trouble ;  and  that  which  follows,^  (a  brief 
xly  on  Bunyan*s  finest  passage,)  is  admirable  of  its 
1.    The  reader  might  imagine  himself  Christian  on 

pilgrimage,   "  the  triumph  and  the  trance"  are 
light  so  home  to  his  own  bosom, 
lut  while  Cowper,  in  association  with  his  friend, 

Rev.  John  Newton,  was  thus  delightfully  engaged, 
icond  visitation  of  his  tremendous  malady  brought 
I  down  from  the  mount  of  vision  into  the  valley  of 
niliation,  there  to  be  haunted  with  unreal  fears  and 
^us  imaginings,  which  never  thenceforward  en- 
tly  left  him.  On  emerging  after  a  long  eclipse, 
n  this  '*  blackness  of  darkness,"  though  the  true 
it  never  shone  again  upon  him,  in  this  world,  "  to 

perfect  day,"  he  >vas  encouraged  to  attempt  poeti- 
composition  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  and 
h  a  direct  view  to  publication.  It  was  a  happy 
gestion  of  his  friends ;  and  though  he  undertook  it 
h  no  sanguine  ideas  of  success,  yet  that  secret  hope, 
ich,  almost  unconsciously,  exists  in  the  noblest  and 
nblest  of  gifted  minds,  feeling  within  them  powers, 
yet  unproved,  to  induence  other  minds—that  hope 
ered  him  in  his  solitary  labours,  to  which  the  fixed 
ect  of  writing  what  was  to  be  read  in  print,  not  only 
d,  but  helped  and  drew  him  forward  till  the  con* 
iplated  work  was  done.    The  volume  was  published 


•  **  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  &c. 
f'Cfod  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I  caU,^»  «tc. 
/  "My  soul  is  sad,  and  much  dismayed,"  &c. 


course,  but,  with  nil  its  originality  of  ctyle,  nttracted 
y  little  Holice.  Nor  was  tliis  surprising;  for  verse 
uiiy  kind  whs  acarccly  a  markiitabie  commodity  in 
ise  days,  neither  ivere  his  subjects  or  liis  scntimi'iils 
ciilatcil  to  dazzle  or  please  on  the  sudden. 
AI>out  tliia  time,  Cotvper  became  acquainted  witii 
dy  Austen — for  bis  fame,  the  most  auspicious  event 
his  life ;  since,  while  the  biicf  but  briUiaiit  coniter- 
II  histed,  sbe  was  "  a  spirit  of  health"  to  the  muii, 
^□od  genius  to  the  burd,  and  made  tiie  world  her 
iiior  so  long  as  his  best  strains  shull  be  rememlwi'td. 
y  as  he  was,  and  most  sliy  to  the  most  gay,  he  was 
insensibly  and  perfectly  captivated  by  her  lively 
mpiuiy,  dial,  while  hec  presence  was  a  cbarra  to  his 
lubled  mind,  her  voice  was  an  oracle  to  liis  muse. 
le  fuscination  was  mutual ;  but,  wlitle  botli  perhaps 
iiight  that  they  were  cultivating  tlie  purest  friendship 
dcr  heaven — the  affection  of  a  brother  and  a  sister 
Love,  if  we  may  personify  it  here,  taking  the  dtsgube 
a  brother  to  the  one,  and  that  of  a  sister  to  the  other, 
fore  the  innocent  but  fatal  imposture  was  discovered, 
d  slain  the  peace  of  caeJi,  end  separation,  immediate, 
eisive  sepacalion,  became  necessary,  'i'here  wus  no 
tier  alternative,  unless  Cowper  had  made  a  sacrilice, 
lieh  he  never  could  have  made  without  rendering: 
r  with  whom  he  parted,  and  her  to  whom  he  clave, 
premely  miserable,  by  plunging  Mmielfinto  irremedi- 
te  despair;  for  It  is  probable  tliat  inveterate  insanity 
luld  have  been  the  issue  to  ibim  had  the  affection, 
lich  he  imi^ined  he  bore  to  Lady  Austen  as  a  sister, 
umjilted,  in  its  real  form,  over  that  which  he  bore  Ut 
rs.  L'nwin,  in  whatever  character  he  loved  her. 
They  parted ; — but  to  Lady  Austen,  Cowper  owed 
e  most  brilliant  lucid  interval  of  his  life  in  that  shade, 
licii  Ihe  day-Bpring  from  on  high  never  visited  rntli 
nigner  iUuinination.  To  her  also  the  gtatitiide  u! 
OS  will  be  gludly  conceded,  for  having  inspired  his 
lest  productions.  Yet  their  frieiidsbip  did  not  live 
see  its  owa  immoital  offspring  bom  from  the  press 
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before  "  The  Task"  appeared ;  and  had  not  the  j)lau- 
dita  of  the  public  roused  the  unhappy  Poet,  and 
charmed  him  too,  with  the  voice  of  praise,  to  which 
none  can  be  entirely  deaf,  in  whom  "  the  lust  infirm- 
ity of  noble  minds"  is  not  extinct— it  is  difficult  to 
suppose,  that  his  faculties  would  have  survived  the 
sliock  of  a  bereavement,  by  which  all  that  vvus  most 
generous  and  tender  in  his  nature,  was  wrought  to  the 
last  agony  of  suffering. 

By  the  success  of  "  The  Task,"  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  new  world  in  which  he  began  to  live  and 
breathe — though  it  was  but  the  old  world,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  which  he  now  took  an  interest,  unfelt  before, 
since  he  resolutely  left  it, — Cowper  was  emboldened 
to  undertake  an  incomparably  greater  achievement — 
the  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
into  blank  verse.  This  was  completed,  in  its  first 
form,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  quarto;  but  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even 
under  the  last  long  and  impenetrable  gloom  tiiat  en- 
wrapt  his  spirit,  till  it  escaped  into  the  brightness  of 
the  invisible  world,  his  principal  occupation  was  upon 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  bard,  which  he  revised,  re- 
newed, touched,  and  re-touched,  in  his  endlessly  ela- 
borated version,  even  when  he  could  attach  himself  to 
no  other  emplo3rment,  and  had  lost  the  sense  of  every 
joy  on  earth,  or  hope  in  heaven.  It  has  often  been 
regretted,  that,  instead  of  this  labour  in  vain,  as  it 
seems  to  many,  he  had  not  spent  an  equal  poitiun  of 
time  and  talent  on  original  composition.  The  regret 
is  at  least  as  much  bestowed  in  vain  as  was  that  la- 
bour ;  for  there  is  no  well-founded  reason  to  suppose, 
from  the  momentary  jeopardy  in  which  he  lived,  of 
being  plunged  into  sudden,  irretrievable  despondence, 
that,  if  he  had  been  otherwise  occupied,  he  could  have 
maintained  a  comparable  measure  of  health  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  or  that  he  would  have  produced  any  work  of 
equally  captivating  character  witli  that  which  had  been 
wrought  out  of  his  heart  and  fancy,  in  the  ^oUleu  d^^s 
uf  Ladjr  Austen's  i/iffuence.     A  second  TulsVl,  wmV'it 


wliatever  title,  like  all  second  parts,  would  have  bei 
deemed  a  fulling  ofF  from  the  firaC;  and  it  ia  sure 
better  to  feel  that  this  consummate  piece  is  too  sboi 
than  even  that  it  is  long  enough.  Yet,  long  enou( 
it  is,  from  the  very  cause  wihy  any  work  of  real  genii 
must  be  so,  which  fills,  engages,  and  transports  IJ 
readers  to  the  end,  leaving  behind  no  sense  of  defe 
in  itself,  but  only  an  eager  desire  for  more  trf  the  san 
kind — a  desire  which,  if  met,  instead  of  being  sati 
fted,  would  be  saUoted. 

To  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer,  we  are  beholdi 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  which  a  perusal  will  affo 
to  reasonable  and  patient  readers, — such,  indeed, 
will  abundantly  gratify, — but  we  may  attribute  to  i 
happy  possession  of  his  mind,  all  the  beautiful  ai 
inimitable  letters  which  appear  in  his  correspoudenc 
during  the  progress  of  that  work.  The  toil  of  dai 
turning  over  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  of  poets, 
every  form  of  English  that  his  ingenuity  could  devii 
occupied,  for  many  years,  that  very  portion  of  his  tin 
which,  ivlCh  a  person  of  no  profession,  and  having  i 
stated  duties  to  perform,  lies  heaviest  upon  the  spir. 
The  salutary  eiercise  of  his  morning  studies,  mai 
him  relish  with  keener  zest  the  relaxation  of  his  soci 
hours,  or  those  welcome  opportunities  of  episCola 
converse  with  the  absent,  in  which  it  is  evident  tb 
miu:h  of  the  little  happiness  allowed  to  him  lay :  he 
never  more  at  home,  consequently  never  more  amiab 
sprightly,  entertaining,  and  even  poetical,  than  in  I 
correspondence,  when  he  pours  out  all  the  treasut 
of  his  tnind,  and  the  affeetJoiis  of  his  hoart,  upon  t 
paper  which  is  to  he  the  speaking  representative 
himself,  to  those  whom  be  loves- 
It  is  no  part  of  this  essay  to  criticise  Cowpe 
Homer,  or  Co  bring  it  into  competition  either  wi 
the  original,  or  the  antecedent  versions  of  ChapmE 
Ogilvie,  Hobhes,  or  Pope.  Whatever  may  be  t 
comparative  defects  of  Cowper's  translation,  the  wo 
/EseJfis  one  which  no  ordinary  poetical  power  coi; 
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which  leave  Pope's  brilliant  paraphrases  of  the  corre- 
sponding lines  as  feu*  behind  them,  as  our  Author's 
may  be  deemed  below  the  original.  But  the  general 
comparison  between  the  two  English  Homers  of  the 
last  century,  is  always  made  exceedingly  to  the  disad- 
xtmtage  of  the  latter;  not  altogether,  nor  even  in  any 
considerable  degree,  from  its  positive  inferiority,  but 
from  early  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
&ct  is,  that  translations  of  classic  authors,  except  on 
their  first  appearance,  are  very  little  read,  except  by 
youth,  and  by  these,  often  before  they  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  originals  to  enjoy  their  surpassing 
excellence.  Witii  such  readers,  the  first  version  of  a 
favourite  poet,  if  it  have  high  merit,  so  fills  the  ima- 
gination, unoccupied  before,  with  the  story,  characters, 
and  embellishments,  all  identified  with  its  peculiar 
phraseology,  that  even  a  superior  work  afterwards, 
embracing  the  same  subjects,  cannot  rival  it.  If,  in 
two  of  our  great  seminaries,  Cowper's  Homer  were 
the  reading  book  of  the  scholars  at  the  one,  and 
Pope's  of  those  at  the  other,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  cleverest  lads,— those  who  really  enjoyed  the 
poetry  of  the  translation,  would,  to  their  lives'  end, 
prefer  that  which  had  made  the  first  indelible  im- 
pression upon  their  minds ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  supersede  Cowper  by  Pope, 
as  it  is  generally  to  supersede  Pope  by  Cowper. 
Celebrated  as  Pope's  translation  is,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  are  a  thousand  persons  living, 
who  have  read  it  through  since  they  were  thirty 
years  of  age.  As  for  Cowper's,  it  is  scarcely  known 
now,  except  as  an  unsaleable  book  in  the  trade-cata- 
logues. 

Between  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  with  their 
few  remembered  successors,  not  one  of  whom  ranks 
now  above  a  fourth-rate  poet, — for  Young,  Thomson, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Collins,  though  flourishing  in 
the  interval,  were  not  of  their  school,  but  all,  in  their 
respective  ways,  originals ;— between  the  school  of 
Dryden  and  Tope,  and  out  undisciplined,  mOLC\>civ(i^wX 
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runteiii)iorariei,  Cowpei  sCanda,  as  having  closed  tbe 
nge  of  tlie  roriuer  illuatrious  inoster^,  oiid  commenced 
that  of  tlie  eccentric  leaders  of  the  modt-ni  fHsliiona 
in  song.  V>6  cannot  stop  to  trace  tbc  atlinit}'  wJiich 
he  buurs  to  either  of  these  generations,  so  tiiiisiinilar 
from  each  olhei;  but  it  would  be  easj  to  sliotv  how 
little  he  owed  to  Ilia  immediate  forenuiiiers,  aiid  how 
much  his  iminediute  fuMowers  huve  been  indebted  to 
him.  All  the  cant  phrases,  all  tlie  technicalities  of 
tlie  former  school,  he  utterly  threw  away;  and,  by  his 
rejection  of  them,  they  iiecume  obsolete.  He  boldly 
sdoptcd  cadences  of  verse  unaCtempted  before,  which, 
though  frequently  uncouth,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
reducible  to  riijtlim,  were  not  seldum  ingeniously 
cigiiiHcuiit,  and  signally  energetic.  He  feared  not  to 
I'mploy  colloquial,  philosophical,  judicial  tilioms,  and 
forms  of  argument,  and  illustrations,  which  enlarged 
the  vocabulary  of  poetiral  terms,  less  iiy  recurring  to 
obsolBte  ones,  (which  has  l>een  too  prodigally  di>ne 
since,)  but  by  hazardous,  and  generally  happy  inno- 
vations of  more  recent  origin,  which  have  liccomc 
graceful  and  dignified  by  usage,  though  Pope  and  his 
imitators  durst  not  liarp  touched  them.  Hie  eminent 
adventurous  revivers  of  Eiisliah  poetry  about  tliirty 
years  ago,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  in 
ilieir  blank  verse,  trode  directly  in  the  steps  of  Cow- 
]>er,  utid,  in  tlicir  carij  productions  at  legist,  were 
rach,  in  a  measure,  wliat  lie  had  made  them.  Our 
Author  may  be  legitimately  styled  tlie  bther  of  this 
triumvirate,  who  arc,  in  truth,  the  living  latbera  of 
the  itiiiumerablc  race  of  modems,  whom  no  human 
i'lgeniiity   could   well   classi^  into  their   respectiva 

The  death  of  Cowper  occurred  in  the  year  ISOO, 
hut  liotliiiig  of  a  eharactet  to  influence  public  taste 
had  j>]uco(.'dcd  from  his  pen  since  1TB5,  his  Homer 
iLivhig  been  too  little  noticed  to  add  citlier  to  hia 
lame  or  liis  aiitliority  as  a  poet.  A  few  brief  slrio- 
rure.^  on  }iis  priiicipu]  works,  will  best  illustrate  hia 
I'oculiar  claims  to  rank  among  the  gicawst  benefiic- 
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■s  of  his  country,  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  elegant 

erature. 

The  larger  portion  of  his  first  volume*  consists  of 
iiyining  pieces  in  ten-syllable  measure.  The  first  of 
hese,  entitled  Table  Talk,  is  a  dialogue  in  verse, 
>f  which  the  subjects  are  chicfiy  the  commonplace 
politics  of  the  day;  and  the  Author,  by  an  easy  pedes- 
trian pace,  has  got  midway  through  his  theme  before 
he  kindles  into  any  thing  like  fury,  or  betrays  any 
strong  symptom  of  the  diviner  mood.  Then,  indeed, 
I'omes  a  glorious  burst,  in  which  the  patriot,  the 
Christian,  and  the  bard,  all  unite  in  a  waniing,  sntii- 
cient  to  alarm  the  most  supine  statesman,  touching 
the  real  perils,  and  false  security  of  a  nation  hastening 
unconsciously  to  ruin,  through  the  undermining  vices 
of  luxury  and  licentiousness. 

**  They  trust  to  navies,  and  their  navies  fail,— 
God's  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  sail ! 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  tlieir  courage  dies ; 
In  ^^sdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies : 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  trust. 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  their  coast 
A  long  despised,  but  now  victorious  host ; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chains  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  (heir  privilege  : 
Gives  liberty  the  last,  the  murtal  shorlc ; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snaps  the  lock." 

Co\vper*s  versification  in  these  ten-syllable  rhym 
is  very  irregular,  frequently  hai*sh,  sometimes  hea' 
and  only  occasionally  harmonious   or  fiuent.      7 
whole  strain  of  his  argumentation  is  rather  rhetor 
tlian   poetic;    the  Illustrations,   however,   are   of 
exceedingly  ingenious  and  sparkling :  sentiments  ^ 
the  force  of  proverbs ;  couplets  with  the  point  of 
grams ;  similes,  which  are  sometimes  allegories,  S( 


*  The  y^orilB  first  and  second  volume,  in  the  following 
refer  to  tibe  original  edition,  thus  divided,  but  here  coVlev* 
«4ie. 
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s  bblea ;  abort  dramatic  scenea,  in  which  cltarsc- 

aketched  to  the  life,  with  a  few  slif^ht  strokes, 
r,  act,  and  converse.     You  see,  jou  hear  them, 

vanish,  and  the  reader  ia  left  alone  with  tlie 
:.  These  emhellishmenCs  belong  nearly  as  much 
ia  blank  verae,  as  to  his  rhyme  ;  tlie  stlictures  on 
ificatioTi,  its  faulta,  imperfections,  and  ungracious- 
.  belong  to  the  latter  principally;  but  whether 
;  deserve  to  be  thus  branded,  may  admit  of  aoine 
rence  in  opinion.  Cowper  adopted  his  system 
■erately,— perversely,  it  may  be  said; — but,  in 
1,  his  ear  having  been  unpractised  in  the  artifidal 
truction  of  verae  for  many  years,  might  be  defec- 

in  "  nicely  discerning"  the  delisacies  of  richly 
idious  numbers,  winding  tlirougb  every  possible 
^ty  of  cadence,  yet  never  languishing  nor  etum- 
[;  never  feeble,  monotonous,  or  uimecessarily 
ed.  A  poet,  like  our  Author,  who  baa  to  form 
character  of  his  versification  at  the  age  of  fitly 
s,  will  almost  certainly  be  aatiafied  with  a  mea- 

leas  graceful  and  Sowing,  than  if  lie  had  cond- 
1  to  follow  the  fine  art  a(  thus  embodying 
ighta,  images,  and  feelings,  through  the  glowing, 
uprising  days  of  youth,  and  "  prime  of  manhood, 
re  youth  ended."  Beaidea  this,  Cowper  modelled 
metre  (so  fui  as  he  was  iuBuenced  by  any  precf- 
l)  after  Churchill,  in  preference  to  Pope.  I'ope's 
n  of  fashion  in  song  had  declined,  and  Churchill, 
-se,  vehement,  and  sententious,  had  assumed  the 
ilorship,  while  Cowper  was   yet  a  young  man. 

popularity  of  the  former,  at  the  time  when  tbe 
^r  was  most  susceptible  of  poetical  impressions, 
1  another  and  a  master  mind,  very  naturally  gave 
■rcliill  the  ascendancy  over  bis  more  polished 
Icccssor.  But  there  ia  an  ardour  and  impetu- 
y  in  the  rough,  bold,  powerful  numbers  of  tile 
101  of  the  llosciad,  which  are  seldom  perceived 
the  calmer  and  more  tempered  strains  of  our 
:lior.  At  the  same  time,  Cowper  well  knew  what 
/  FiTse  oii^t  to  be,  and  no  poet  baa  ever  more 
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mocessiiilly  characterized  and  exemplified  its  peculi- 
krities  and  requisites.  Compared  with  the  follow- 
ng  lines,  Pope*s  celebrated  clause  in  the  <*  Art  of 
^ticism,**  (which  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  honestly 
riticised,) 

•*  Soft  be  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows,"  &c. 
!  mere  puerile  drivelling : — 


**  I  know  the  mind,  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
"Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feeL 
If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claiip, 
A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  finHBe  j 
She  pours  a  sf^sibillty  divine 
Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 
But  if  a  deed,  not  tamely  to  be  borne. 
Fire  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  scorn. 
The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud. 
The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonished  crowd. 
So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 
Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 
A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart :  he  looks  to  distant  storms ; 
He  hears  the  thunder,  ere  the  tempest  lowers ; 
And,  armed  with  strength  surpassing  human  powers, 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man. 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan." 


To  this  may  be  added  a  couplet,  never  excelled  in 
3  kind.  Contrasting  the  manly  strain  which  hv. 
lopts,  with  the  **  creamy  smoothness"  of  small 
)ets,  he  says, 

'*  Give  me  the  line,  that  ploughs  its  stately  course, 
like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force." 

The  first  of  these  lines  gives  the  launch  of  the  iw- 
e  bird  upon  the  lake;  the  secorKi,  in  its  first  hemis- 
ik,  and  the  gasping  caesura,  followed  by  the  hard 
cented  "  conquering,"  intimates  to  perfection  the 
istacle  of  the  thwarting  current,  and  the  power  that 
ercomes,  if  not  without  effort,  yet  without  exV\ft,w>- 


<d  running  through  twenty-six  lines,  in  which  he 
splays  insurpassaljle  exuberance,  beauty,  and  taste, 
ith  in  sentiment  and  diction.  Had  Cowpet'a 
ymes  lieen  all  of  this  order  of  creation ;  fruitful  as 
rtU,  active  as  tire,  fluent  as  water,  free  as  air,  and 
ire  as  light,  liis  first  volume  would  not  have  ap- 
^ared, — to  he  seen  by  no  body  but  bis  bookseller  and 
g  friends.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
■  rarely  rises  into  such  ecstacy. 
"  The  PHOGBB«iOF  Error,"  isnotaplpasingpoem; 
It  tliere  are  soma  sing ulariy  ingenious  and  grotesque 
naments  introduced,  to  eet  off  a  har^tl  train  of  rea- 
ming, on  a  very  repulsive  suliject.  Among  these 
ay  be  mentioned  the  portraits  of  "  Folly  and  Inno- 
!nce,"  of  "  tiorgonius,"  of  "  the  Young  Nobleman 
id  his  Tutor  on  the  tour  of  Europe,"  &rc.  The 
Itching  of 

"  Remprje,  the  feU  tte  ^  Pletnae  laid,- 
id  tlie  propagation  of  blse  opinions  in  the  clause, 


e  of  another,  and  severer  character. 
"  And  JudKment  drunk,  Bod  bribni  to  lo 


Id  with  H  cl^  and  fthiDiliff  iMiap  supplied. 
lEle^by  truth  dupponed^  one  by  1le£, 
curcof  iiQlbin^^-but  tn  ioac  the  race." 


<  JJo^rlh  himself  ii 
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:oly  truth  in  ludicrous  fiction.  A  book  of  fables,  apo- 
^es^  allegorical  pictures,  and  conversation-pieces, 
ore  entertaining  and  instructive  than  hasty  readers 

our  Author  would  imagine,  might  be  selected  from 
ese  Poems,  and  the  "  Task,"  which  is  equally  rich 

guch  materials.  These  exquisite  little  sketches  are 
ten  almost  lost  among  the  didactic  reasonings  with 
tuch  they  are  interwoven.  Many  of  them  would  he 
iemed  excellent  stories,  even  were  they  reduced  to 
ain  prose. 

**  Truth,'*  is  by  no  means  so  splendid  and  powerful 
poem  as  might  have  been  expected.     It  is,  perhaps, 

0  polemical;  and  though  its  meriti  will  bear  micro- 
opic  inspection,  they  fail  to  8tiih|||Hie  unassisted  eye 
ith  any  extraordinary  effect.  TaTcharacters,  how- 
rer,  which  appear  in  the  sequel,  are  admirably  deli- 
sated.     The  hermit 

«  Girt  with  a  beU-rope  which  the  Pope  has  bless'd ; " 

le  Hindoo,  kindling 

"  on  his  own  bare  bead. 
The  sacred  fire,  selC-torturing  his  trade;" 

id  the  sanctimonious  prude, 

'*  Her  elbows  pinioned  close  upon  her  hips. 
Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips,"  &c. 

"e  portraits  so  faithful  to  poor  human  nature,  arrayed 

1  self-righteousness,  that  nobody  who  knows  his  own 
ce  in  a  looking-glass  need  doubt  the  family-likeness. 

**  ExposruLATiON"  furnishes  a  fine  example  of  our 
.uthor*s  talent  for  parable. 

"  When  nations  arc  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
♦lis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins ; — 
The  priest,  whose  office  is  with  ztkl  sincere 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preferve  it  clear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
AVhile  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink ; 
Or.  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone, 
Inmses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own : 
Hk  unsuspecting  sheep,  brieve  it  pure ;  ' 

And,  tainted  bj  the  very  means  or  cure, 

B2 


otheracontastou.ipot, 
inerofsgenerilrof'^ 


Analyie  this.  A  hireling  Bheplierd  is  appointed  to 
iCch  a  fountain — he  fulls  asleep  on  the  brink — an 
emy  of  his  master  comeg,  nnd  poisons  the  stream — 
e  Socks  dritik  of  it,  are  infected  with  disease,  and 
risli  miserably.  There  is  even  an  underplot,  in 
lich  he  himself  acts  the  traitor,  and  taints  the  ciir- 
nt  with  his  own  infuEions.  ;Uuch  of  this  poem  is  on 
ite  affairs ;  and  political  verse,  ^especially  tliat  refer- 
ig  to  persons  and  incidents  of  the  day,)  sooner  loses 
sec  and  relish  than  any  other.  Indeed,  its  interest  is 
neraily  factitioiM!  like  medicated  waters,  the  spirit 
so  volatile,  ''■'■pB  draught  must  be  taken  olf  at 
ice,  and  then  ^Fliigbly  exhilarating;  hut,  suliered 

stand,  it  presently  becomes  as  stale  as  ditch.puddle. 
he  biography  of  England,  as  it  may  he  called,  from 
le  couplet, 

Review  thf  dim  otiginaJ  and  prime," 
I  ward  to  the  line 

exceedingly  spirited  and  just. 

"  Hope,"  Tliese  pieces  show  the  themes  of  con- 
;rsation  most  frequent  in  Cowper'a  liomc-circle;  and 
ley  arc  pretty  evi'lcntly  the  records,  or  rather  the  re- 
ilts  of  arguments  held  mlh  his  fiiends  at  Olney,  on 
)litics  and  rehgion.  In  the  poem  just  named,  the 
aragraph, 

"  Though  dosped  and  cradled  kn  hli  iiurw^9  Arma,"^c.' 
jnlains  a  sprightly,  yet  affecting  illustration  of  the 
iCt,  that  Ike  Man  Inay  be  discovered  in  Ike  JJoy, 
loxigh  the  former  is  i/i.-ii  in  miniature,  and  the  latter 
le  full  size  of  life.  There  is  a  conversation  scene, 
parkliug  with  pungent  pleasantry,  which  yet  cannot 
e  read  without  shuddering,  by  any  man  who  wilt  have 
e  courage  to  think',  liow  many  tlmee  a-year  sucli  dis- 
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logics  are  held  by  similar  characters  of  every  rank,  in 
this  Christian  country,  through  the  very  heart  of  whidi 
lies  "  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction/' 
thronged  by  multitudes,  deceived,  deceiving  otliers, 
but  most  intent  on  deceiving  themselves,  like  the  gen- 
tlemen over  their  wine,  in  the  passage  before  us:— 

*•  *  Adieu,*  Vinosa  cries,  ere  yet  he  sipa 
Tlie  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips,"  &c. 

Cowper  delighted  to  honour  good  men  and  good  deeds, 
though  such  us  the  world  might  not  deem  good  in 
either  case.  In  this  poem  he  mentions  the  labours  ol 
Whitfield  at  home^  and  those  aUM^  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries in  Greenland — the  first ^jpfc  that  ei.her  had 
flourished  in  song,  and  probably  the  last  personages  or 
themes  tliat  a  courtly  poet  would  have  chosen ;  or  even 
a  religious  one,  not  wholly  above  the  fear  and  favour 
of  man,  might  have  dared  to  celebrate.  The  progress 
of  an  awakening,  convincing,  and  converting  grace,  on 
the  soul  of  an  individual,  is  very  powerfully  traced  at 
tht  close  ;— 


(( 


If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  p^n,"  &c. 


Cowper  spoke  from  personal  knowledge  here.  Those 
who  mock  at  such  changes,  and  deem  them  delusive, 
becaiu^e  they  have  not  felt  the  like  themselves,  an^ 
manifestly  incompetent  judges;  since  thei/  only  who 
have  had  the  experience,  can  testify  to  the  reality  oi 
that  which  must  be  proved  true  by  experience  alone. 
A  blind  man  coming  into  a  room,  and  standing  in  th(? 
midst,  may  ascertain,  by  his  peculiar  modes  of  obser- 
vation, the  dimensions  of  the  place,  perhaps  the  num- 
l>er  of  persons  present,  and  the  bidk  of  furniture  there; 
but,  because  he  can  do  no  more,  is  he  to  deny,  that 
one  who  can  see,  (taking  his  station,)  would  be  able 
minutely  to  describe  a  thousand  particulars  else,  not 
only  within  the  walls,  but  out  in  the  adjacent  street, 
and  even  in  the  distant  country, — is  he  to  deny  this, 
merely  because  he  himself  cannot  conceive  by  wlvut 
SacvHy  tlie  other  distinguishes  things,  which  to  \\\vcv  tvc^ 


the  same  aa  if  they  were  non-eriatent?  TTie  man  ni 
lurally  blimjl,  may  convince  himeelf,  by  inrallible  n 
periments,  that  others  possess  a.  reuse  wbich  lie  neitht 
lias,  nor  can  comprehciid ;  but  lie  who  is  Gpirituall 
blind,  will  uever  beiiere  that  llierc  tj  ligliC,  which  h 
cannot  discern,  till  the  eyes  of  his  own  undersCandil: 
are  opened  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  his  heai 
humbled  to  acknowledge  the  great  power  of  God. 

"  Cuarjty"  is  B  poem  of  the  same  family  as  tij 
foregoing  ones,  and,  like  them,  wants  inierest  as 
whole — is  defective  in  colouring  and  keeping,  tboug 
excellent  in  drawiai  and  design — with  particular  pai 
sages,  equal  to  ^Ht  thing  from  Ihe  Author's  pci 
Such  are  the  sti^Vln  which  Co»-peT  sings  of  libeit; 
Liberty  always  inspires  him;  no  sooner  does  he  nam 
it  than  his  spirit  goes  out  into  "  the  highest  heaven  < 
invention  ;"  words,  images,  thoughts  of  light,  life,  lov 
pour  upon  him,  like  sunbeams,  Uirougb  an  eye-bole  1 
K  darkened  casement;  and  he  is  aU  himself — all  thi 
lie  ought  always  to  have  been.  ^ 

*■  O  could  I  worBfiip  aught  bai«Ath  the  ikiei, 
•^^*K-—*^  haijeoi,  (>ifBiiGjGuid«Tiie, 
Hcred  liberty,  ihould  Mino, 


With  ftngrant  lurf,  nod  Bow — 
A>  em  dren'd  h  bank,  or  h 


Dalj,  u  evet  op  Die  mounulD'i  height 
The  peep  of  Horning  itaed  a  dawning  LlgbC ; 
Again,  when  Srening,  In  her  Hber  red, 
Inew  ibe  cbt  cuitaln  if  the  JUing  weit, 
Ifar  HHil  ibaurd  Tldd  thee  wUBiu  lEuilu  and 
For  the  chtef  UeHlngg  otmj  tklreit  din : 
Bat  thai  were  uciUege-^indH  !•  not  thine. 
But  bit  who  gave  thee,  vtd  pTefl«r*»  tbee  m 

A  captive  tHrd  mto  the  boondleflf  iky. 


"  That  Grief,  sajiiaier'd . 
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the  action,  the  plumage  shows  this — but  it  is  not 
named.  Our  amiable  Poet  is  too  fond  of  ridiculing 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy — in  exposing  the 
coxcombs  who  affect  knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  treat- 
ing them  almost  as  if  all  professors  were  pedants  and 
blockheads  alike.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  long 
passage,  from 

"  Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray ; 
Walks  aim  in  aim  with  Nature  all  his  way,'* 

to  the  sixty-sixth  line  in  the  sequel,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly think,  that  though  the  reasoning  and  purpose  of 
the  Poet  are  right,  yet  the  tone  a^jQirity,  in  such  coup- 
lets as  the  following, 

**  Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea. 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea," 

throw  an  air  of  unmerited  ridicule  on  laudable  endea- 
vours to  advance  useful  science.  Were  this  the  only 
sarcasm  of  the  kind  in  these  volumes,  it  would  not 
have  been  noticed  here ;  but  it  is  one  among  many, 
and  an  instance  or  two  may  be  produced  hereafter. 
The  fable  of  the  Blind  Islanders,  which  immediately 
follows,  is  one  of  those  humorous  illustrations,  with 
which  grave  argument  is  so  frequen*;Iy  relieved  in  the 
pages  of  our  poetical  polemic.  Two  perfectly  original 
similes  occur  a  little  further  on,  at  the  lines,  *'  So, 
when  the  cold,  damp  shades  of  night  prevail,*'  &c. 
and,  "  Where  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  power,'  * 
&C.  Tliese,  and  indeed  all  his  similes,  are  peculiarly 
obaracteristic  of  the  genius  and  manner  of  the  Author. 
•*  Conversation"  is  in  a  livelier  vein  than  any  of 
the  preceding;  the  versification  is  more  vigorous ;  wit, 
humour,  and  nice  discrimination  of  follies  and  frailties 
abound  in  every  paragraph.  The  Persian,  supplicating 
an  interest  in  the  swearer's  prayers,  is  inimitable  in 
arch  solemnity  and  simplicity  combined. 

•*  A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun, 
WhOy  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  non«» 
Hearing  &  lawyer,  grave  in  his  addrcaa, 
With  adjuntioaa  every  word  impiew. 
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bUbop.  or  at 
lupoihiilip 


e  character  of  tbe  story-teller  is  conspicuously  good, 
e  invectire  against  tobacco  includes  a  singularly  in- 
iiou9  asbociaCion  of  idena,  respecting  ladies  and 
rms  being  driven  away  by  tlie  use  of  it.  The  de- 
iplion  o(  the  yisiting  party  betrays  some  of  the  bo- 
n-miseries  of  humHn  life,  amidst  all  tlie  affectation 
enjoyment  in  polite  circles.  The  sciipture-episode 
the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  is  tenderly 

I  beautifully  told._, 

"  WcJl  spoken,  lAvcate  oTiiDand  fihime, 
Known  by  tby  bl«aUi]g,  Ignorance  tby  name." 

!>  reader's  surprise  is  electrical,  when  he  finds  here, 
t  the  querulous  interrupter  is  no  better  thaxt  the  am 
iting  with  the  lion — terrible  only  while  he  is  hidden; 
ibe  tbe  ass  in  the  Han's  sktn — self-betrayed  as  soon 
he  opens  his  mouth.  The  "  world  grown  old," 
iping  "  spectacles  on  her  sagacioua  nose,"  to 
mine  the  features  of  the  Christian  countenance,  and 
ing  it  a  "  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace,"  is  a  picture 
which  the  world  herself  must  have  sat  in  person  tu 
irtist,  expert  infallibly  to  hit  off  her  physiognomy, 

II  its  moral  idiotism.     By  tlie  way,  the  idiot  and 
lyre,  at  the  conclusion,  must  not  he  overlooked  by 
admirers  of  tliis  venMile  essay. 
liETiKEUENT"  is  the  mosC  thoroughly  poetical  of 

series  under  examination.  Cowper's  poetry  often 
ns,  indeed,  it  too  often  is,  ordinary  and  converaa- 
at ;  but  there  is  no  author  since  Dryden,  more 
^ly  English  in  his  dic^on,  nor  since  Pope,  more 
ant  and  compact  in  composition,  when  he  pleases 
e  so.  He  has  on  affluenceof  terms  alM-ays  atcom- 
d,  but  he  rarely  selects  them  with  much  pains,  ot 
ihes  them  in  prodigality  of  ornament ;  he  can  never 
ispected  of  poverty,  though  he  seldom  displays 
■     In   the  /olJowine  auotation  we\ui,vea.  vx^ 
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f  consummate  skill  in  combining  words  and  imager, 
ad  making  both  express  as  much  meaning,  in  as  small 
ompass  as  our  tongue  itself  can  afiford;  especially  in 
iie  lines  respecting  the  minutest  wonders  of  creation, 
rhere  the  verse  becomes  an  intellectual  microscope, 
irough  which  we  see  the  objects  with  as  much  uccii- 
icy  and  distinctness,  as  the  optical  instrument  itself 
ould  present  them ;  but  without  that  ineflfable  horror 
nd  shrinking,  wnth  which  some  people  gaze  through 
lie  latter,  on  the  magnified  limbs  of  animalculte, 
onverted  into  "  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  chimeras 


ire:"- 


"  Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skiU  cU«played 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  He  has  madtf 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  deflSpn 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divme. 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubicrated  joint. 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done, 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field  j 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms,    "' 
These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
Xew  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share. 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and  sizf. 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise  j 
With  helmet-heads,  and  dragon-scales  adorned. 
The  mightv  myriads,  now  securely  scorned, 
"^"ould  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth. 
Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth : 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey. 
Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away. 
Ten  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  command 
From  urns,  that  never  fail,  through  every  land  i 
These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful  vales ; 
Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails ; 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night ; 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appoinl^etl  i;Iaco, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space — 
At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame, 
And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim,— 
These  are  thy  glorious  works  thou  Source  of  Good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood '. " 

B3 


Irer  on.  there  is  utother  i^oam  uf  i 
I.  from  which  a  reiy  brief  ejonici  n. 

-'  ToDuiklbtnutchleuvntkin^oflb?!! 
TTiit  ihuts  wlEhin  iu  Kfd  the  future  OoiTp 
Bida  tfw»e  in  drgum  pr  Ajrtn  rxtvL 


NmurK,  pent  forth  to  dance  on  the  eanli.  is  one  of 
•I.e  most  glonoiK  figfurcs  ever  srnick  oirt  bv  a  poet,  in 
:tH  h7i;:hle8t  momeDts.  The  hjpot-hondtiar  patient 
..;  Dr.  Heberd»i,  in  describing  tvhose  case  the  suBer- 
1115  I'oet  touches  more  nearly  upon  his  own  unuiter- 
hMc  inaladj.  than  in  any  other  passagi^  published  in 
hi'  life-time, — hat  fteqaenll^  been  commended  wicli 
till'  ivarmth  of  sympathy  which  the  penisal  cannot  tai 
VI  avatieii.  It  19  remarkable  what  fljarp  Mrokes  uf 
^a[j^e  llie  Author  blends  with  the  pathos  of  this  deli- 
i.eHiioii— yet  nothing  is  more  natural.  When  the 
he^irt  is  niofl  deeply  pierced,  the  bncj  is  often  tlie 
iiiijs;  lively,  and  apt  for  ingenious  sarcHsm ;  starting 
sside  from  il.ielf  for  a  moment ;  Blriking  a  wild  note 
■•I'  tnu  LI)  another  key;  then  returning  as  suddenly  to 
the  string  on  which  hang  all  its  sorrows.  ITie  atatee- 
man's  soliloquy,  (though  a  vein  of  concculed  humour 
gives  the  mclandioly  tone  a  singular  expression,)  is 
delivered  in  smoother  numbers  than  are  i^uerally  used 
I  ;-  this  poet,  but  which  are  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
■■iiiirdoter  that  speaks.  Tlie  great  man's  retirement, 
liis  rural  occupations,  enjoyments,  weariness,  discon- 
tent,  Hud  return  to  office,  are  all  described  with  free- 
■lotn,  spirit,  aiid  effect.  Irony  more  poignant  cannot 
Ih-  found,  limn  lietiveen  the  lines,  "  But  ask  the  noble 
ilrudse  in  *iutc  abirs,"  and  "  Slips  to  his  hammock 
and  forgtfts  the  blast." 

This  ]iocm  Eboimiis  u-ith  beauties,  lint  they  need 
riiit  ho  pointcri  out;  the  iTitellifeiit  reader  cannot  miss 

rliein.     One  more  only  shall  he  meiiiioned  here tiie 

T.-A-'Vinc-  co!it:a'X  between  the  felicity  of  the  "  veteran 
Mtiyiti."  nn/l  Ilk  I inliappy  nutter,  in  retirement:  the 
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•r  incapable  of  tasting  the  joy  which  he  bestowfcl 
"  the  favoured  brute,"  when  he  turned  him  intd 
park  to  graze,  and  nmge,  and  rest  at  will.     Yet 
wom-oiit  hunter,  and  broken  down  war-horse,  are 
ised  by  the  sound  of  the  horn  or  the  trumpet,  and 
di  instinctively  to  the  chase  or  the  review,     liut 
py  do  not  pine  in  secret  for  past  pleasures. 
There  is  another  long  rhyming  poem  of  CowperS, 
died  Tirocinium;   or,  a  Review  of  Schools.     Tiie 
ibject  u'Hs  manifestly  a  favourite  one  with  himsei:, 
ut  he  has  certainly  failed  to  make  it  so  with  liis  rciut  • 
•rs-i-u  case  by  no  means  uncommon  among  poet^4.  av 
.veil  as  other  fine  artists.     Tliis  is  perhaps  the  driest 
and  most  elaborated  of  all  his  works.     His  horror  v.i 
public  schools  arose  chiefly  from  his  own  frightful  ex- 
perience in  those  through  which  he  passed;  but  hi*'' 
miseries,  both  in  boyhood  and  maturity,  were  persona; 
and  peculiar,  and  only  incidentally  affected  by  the  t-ii- 
eurastances  in  which  he  was  placed.     The  perniciDus 
seeds  had,  most  probably,  been  deposited  in  a  morbid 
constitution  from  liis  birth.     It  is  pure  gratu)tou<  »s- 
sumpHon,  that  he  would  not  liave  been  melancholy  it 
he  had  not  been  religious;  and  as  for  the  ban(^ful  ri- 
fectM  of  being  unequally  yoked  with  tyrannical  rK.y,i\- 
panions  in  a  public  seminary,  there  is  no  reason  t<.' 
believe  that  these  were  felt,  in  any  comparable  de.t^iet, 
by  the  bulk  of  his  own  hardier  associates.     The  evil 
of  such  establishments,  is  more  generally  exhibited  \n 
a  contrary  way,  by  forcing  the  youthful  mind  to  pre- 
mature  self-confidence.      Yet  England  would  hv  a 
strange  country,   and  Englishmen   more  phlegtnaru 
and  unsocial  than  they  are  represented  to  be  by  our 
mercurial  neighbours,  if  children  were  all  educated  at 
home.     There  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  worlc. 
•which  must  be  useful  to  everybody  who  would  fill  hi 
])lace  in  it;  and  if  some  part  of  this  be  learned  to 
^oon  in  public  schools,  the  disadvantage  of  learning' 
too  late,  has  been  bitterly  felt  by  many  a  noble,  b 
discouraged   spirit,   through  after   life.       Tirrtcium 
however,   eontains  much  admirable  tcwwMUWv:,  m 


,  in  ihe 

OccAsioNAl.  Verses  nre  orten  the  most  indifferent 
rnposiciona  of  great  poets.  Cowper  had  a  peculiar 
ent  Tor  tliese;  a  plnylul  loncf,  aa  well  as  a  certain 
rcjndite  ingenuity  of  tlioiight,  uneJipectedly  working 
elf  out  into  forms  tlie  mast  amusing  and  curious. 
ith  tlicse  he  posf^ssed  a  sovereign  command  of 
irds,  thouf;h  be  did  not  always  select  them  well; 
rtly  through  wilful  carelessness,  and  partly  because 

ear  tvus  indifferently  refined,  not  from  iv'ant  of  deli- 
7  of  sense,  but  from  long  neglect  of  cultiire,  in  that 
rclon  of  life  when,  by  other  poets,  ibc  graclGcation 
tbat  nice  organ  is  most  studied.  Many  of  his  minor 
ces,  particularly  the  courtly  ones,  are  the  best  of 
t  species  in  the  Isnguage.  They  have  more  grace 
1  nature  than  Friur's,  seldom  offend  against  good 
to,  and  never  against  good  manners.  Though  be 
;s  not  uniformly  overcome  the  petty  difficulties  of 
■se,  theie  is  always  some  sally  of  humour,  some  guy 
prise,  or  subtle  ullusion,  that  redeems  Che  least  sue. 
ifnt  from  the  di^ace  of  bilure.  Among  the  se- 
ns ones,  the  Verses,  sujiposed  to  hiaie  been  virillen  b^ 
•lander  Seliirli,  those  On  receiciiig  liia  Slather's  Pic- 
e,  and  Mtf  Mary,  are,  by  the  common  consent  of 

readers,  tlie  most  permanently  affecting,  'ITiey 
^hc  be  repeated  for  ever  nitbout  tiring;  and  the 
rid  never  will  l>e  weary  of  repeating  them.  John 
jnit,  on  the  other  han^  for  hearty  exhilaration,  is 
lally  unrivalled.  The  Bepatt  tf  a  Cote  not  la  be 
nd  in  any  of  Ike  Booii,  in  gravity  of  ridicule  is  un- 
elled.  There  is  a  sly  reserve  in  the  decision  of 
icli  many  readen  are  not  aw'are,  the  good  sense  (rf 
eirtg  hidden  in  Cbe  studied  absurdity  of  the  terms; — 

"That,  uh*ncverlhe  Nose  put  his  6]>«tsclei  on. 
By  dai'-Uiiht  or  tundk-llelit— Eyes  should  be  ihul  1 " 


putting  on  spectacles,  people  instinctively  shut  their 
eyes.  The  Poet*s  I^^ew  Years  Gift  to  Mrs,  Throckvwr- 
ton,  includes  one  of  the  most  delicate  complimentary 
turns  that  ever  poet  paid,  or  woman  received.  T/ie 
Ode  to  A}}oUoy  on  an  Ink-glass  almost  dried  up  in  the 
Sun,  is  insurpassably  beautiful  in  conception,  and  is 
itself  an  answer  to  the  prayer  which  it  contains.  T/ie 
Shrubbery  is  the  expression  of  those  desponding  senti- 
ments which  were  the  daily  companions  of  his  medi- 
tations when  he  was  alone ;  but  only  when  there  was 
a  tenderness  in  the  feeling  of  grief,  that  softened  the 
withering  horror  of  its  dark,  diy,  rigid  character,  in 
the  fixed  form  of  despair. — There  is  no  barbarous  wit 
in  Cowper;  not  an  inhuman  joke- in  all  his  writings. 
His  satire  has  a  whip  of  scorpions,  but  it  is  only 
wielded  against  villainy  and  false  philosophy,  when 
the  castigation  of  wickedness  is  mercy  to  mankind. 
The  Epistle  to  Josq^h  Hill  is  truly  Horatian,  in  grace- 
ful humour,  and  easy  narrative :  both  the  stories  are 
in  point,  and  the  application  of  the  broad-cloth  to  his 
friend,  completes  the  whole  most  happily  and  unex- 
pectedly.— There  are  a  few  sarcastic  lines  On  Heading 
some  Homes  of  little  note  in  the  Jiiographia  Britannica, 
Far  more  fortunate,  in  being  sent  down  with  honour 
to  posterity,  are  the  friends  of  a  great  poet,  who  can- 
not emerge  from  obscurity,  and  shine  through  distant 
ages,  without  shedding  light  upon  those  who  were 
near  to  him  in  private  life.  Joseph  Hill,  Mrs.  Unwin, 
Lady  Austen,  John  Cox,  Parish  Clerk  of  Northamp- 
ton, with  many  others,  were  "  nahnes  of  little  note," 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  have  gone  out, 
like  the  sparks  in  the  simile;  but  being  associated 
with  the  renown  of  Cowper,  will  be  held  in  remem- 
brance while  his  verse  shall  endure. 

"  The  Task,'*  however,  is  our  Author's  greatest 
work,  and  without  it  all  the  merit  of  all  his  other  ef- 
forts might  scarcely  have  availed  to  preserve  his  name 
from  oblivion ;  not  because  the  larger  portion  of  those 
can  be  deemed  inferior  to  this  favourite  and  fortunate 
piece,  but  because  it  required  all  the  fortxme  «lu^  \«.- 
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iiur  of  this  to  induce  the  worlil  to  grant  a  Iieariog  to 
IE  rest.  It  is  a  poem  of  singiiliir  conMruction,  coti- 
isting  of  excursions  of  tliouglit,  in  wiiich  tLe  sttcues- 
ive  topics  are  no  more  necessarily  connected,  tban 
lie  succesgjva  objects  of  nntural  scenery,  occurring  on 
/alks  in  vorioua  directions,  uhicb  mtgLc  be  incer- 
hanged,  altered,  omitted,  or  otlicrs  entirely  different 
itbstituted.  Tbe  cliief  art  of  the  Poet  to  make  mate- 
ials  BO  diverse,  and  frequently  so  anomalous,  harmo- 
liously  combine,  is  perceptibte  in  tlie  quiet  and  apjia- 
entty  natural  transitions  from  one  strain  to  another, 
y  some  obvious  assonations,  in  which  (be  reader  in. 
tantly  acquiesces,  and  forgets  what  he  has  left  behind, 
1  looking  at  wbat  is  before  him ;  or  some  sudden 
Jlinity,  not  at  all  anticipated,  wbich  pleasantly  sur- 
rises  tvhen  discovered,  and  reconciles  him  at  once  to 
he  new  (heme.  Any  man  accustomed  tu  ruminate, 
nj,  at  tiie  same  lime,  to  note  external  objects  by  tlic 
Lay,  whatever  they  are,  mean  or  magnificent — men, 
iiimnis,  trees,  sounds,  motions,  colours — need  oidy 
amble  half.a-dozen  miles,  letting  his  ideas  take  their 
nvn  coarse; — tlien,  at  the  close,  if  he  will  minutely 
etiBce  his  cross-musings,  and  set  them  down  on  pa- 
ler,  he  will  find  an  argument  for  a  new  book  of  TAe 
I'aik,  sufficiently  rich  anil  pregnant  for  a  genius  like 
^owper's  to  work  up  with  proportionate  ett'e.-^t.  In 
ruth,  notliing  can  be  more  natural  tbari  the  plan  uf 
r>ie  TaiJr,  heterogeneous  ns  it  appears  at  firnti  lurthe 
iiind  feels  no  incongruity  Irj  discursive  contemplation, 
vliercas  all  concatenated  reasoning  or  discourse  is  pal- 
lably  artilici^.  The  charm  of  this  poem  is  tbe  reality 
if  every  thing  in  it.  Tbe  characters  are  living  ones, 
be  landscapes  are  local,  the  sentiments  are  tliose  oF 
:onversution,  and  all  tliat  pleased,  transported,  awed, 
ir  saddened  in  the  porusal,  seems  to  have  arisen  out 
>f  actual  circumstances  on  tbe  spot,  wbeie,  to  entranced 
mngiiiution,  the  very  time  of  (lay,  (be  furniture  of  tlie 
'oums,  the  garden- walls,  tlie  river,  bridge,  park,  and 
irw  sceauT);  arc  just  as  (hey  were  in  certain  parts  of 
<r  £Zi/re£of  iluckinglutnand.Uuiltoii.toiVj^vttR'  ago. 
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The  reader  is  the  Poet's  companion  and  confidant. 
The  Task  is  not  a  dry  didactic  essay,  a  laboriousJy  de- 
scriptive one,  nor  an  intricate  story,  abounding  witli 
characters  and  incidents.  Narrative,  description, 
characters,  and  ethics,  indeed,  are  all  introduced  in 
tuni ;  but  each  so  unobtrusively,  that  it  is  only  re- 
garded because  it  stands  in  its  place,  as  a  tower,  n 
mountain,  wood,  or  stream,  occurs  in  the  })rogress  of 
a  country-walk;  or  rather,  as  citlier  the  scenes  or  the 
sentiments  might  literally  have  occurred  in  personal 
interviews  between  the  Poet  iuid  the  reader.  The 
latter  never  loses  sight  of  the  former;  and  Cowpcr  is* 
»o  intelligent  and  animated  a  companion,  that  none 
would  ever  willingly  forget  his  presence.  We  there- 
fore read  as  if  we  heard  the  language  from  his  lips,  and 
feel  as  if  we  were  looking  in  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

"  The  Sofa*  was  the  burden  of  the  Task  set  him  "  by 
A  lady.**  Accordingly,  in  metre  as  artificial  and  inge- 
niously turned  as  real  cabinet-work,  the  genealogy  of 
that  accomplished  piece  of  furniture  is  traced,  with 
much  quaintness  and  effort,  through  little  more  tlum 
a  hundred  lines ;  when,  having  said  all  that  can  hv 
said  of  a  sofa  in  that  space,  the  Poet  quits  his  Taa/c, 
and,  through  six  books,  says  all  that  he  pleases  of  what 
can  not  be  said  of  a  sofa.  Having  lolled  a  few  mo- 
ments, after  his  labour,  upon  it,  he  starts  up,  exclaim- 
ing— 

— —  *•  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lane? 
Of  grassy  pwarth,  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep. 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
CM"  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers'  brink, 
•  E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bounds, 

T*  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

Tliis  is  a  sufficient  invitation  to  the  reader;  and  away 
thev  post,  the  Poet  and  he,  nor  ever  return  to  the 
sofa,  or  pause  till  the  end  of  the  first  book. 

C'owper  was  personally  unacquainted  with  the  more 
magnificent  forms  of  nature,  in  mountains,  valleys, 
forests,  and  ocean ;  yet  no  poet  ever  more  affection- 
ately loved,  or  faithfully  depicted  her ;  and  there  is  no 


rceptible  deRciencj  oF  knowledge  of  her  tnuiscen. 
ntt;  great  and  beautiful  pheiiumena,  though  lie  knew 
thing  of  these  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  prospect 
im  Sliaoter's  HiM,  and  spent  tbe  principal  part  of 
(  time  in  the  metropolis,  and  amidst  tame  but  pieos- 
;  inland  sceneiy.  Tbe  first  book  of  Vie  Task  Is 
lusingly  descriptive  of  the  latter,  enlivened  with 
etirally  picturesque  groupes,  [ike  that  of  Che  gipsies, 
interesting  solitary  fijtures,  like  those  of  Cmzy  Kaid 
d  Oniai:  till  the  Author's  genius,  no  more  to  be 
nlined  within  the  ring  of  Che  horizon,  glances  to  the 
termust  parts  of  the  sea,  and  sings  of  "  the  isles  so 
cly  found."  The  passajte,  in  reference  to  these,  is 
ry  remarkable  aC  this  time,  when  such  a  passage 
uld  mt  he  written  : 


So  latcl  V  found,  altboueh  Chi 

( constsnl  eun 

Cheer  all  tbe<r>e>»>iiiBi(hi  . 

1  KMtcfuJ  smile. 

Wi  whM  tliey  gaii 
liouacase. 

ssSKSai^. 

In bHindlw ocean,  ninab 

J  be  passed 

they. 

ih  baik  sgaio." 

S.ES,S"AT."S. 

riS"™'- 

W;  ira.el  fet/tls  true,  but  i 

i«  Earth  «ajn' 

By  oU^cr  hopM  and  ric^erffiiiU  fhm  yours," 

tViukl  tlie  pliilantbropic  satirist  rise  fiom  the  dead, 
I  hear  what  has  been  done  in  these  very  isles, 
:hin  clie  last  seven  years  only,  in  wliat  a  different 
iiJn  would  lie  allude  to  tliem  and  to  bia  country* 
n !  With  wliat  Joy  would  he  blot  fro:n  bis  pages 
'  lust  quoted  lines,  and  say, 
—  **  Doing  good. 

St'  bounds  at  this  article  will  not  allow  even  bu 
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umeration  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  seve- 
.  books  of  this  poem,  which,  in  one  respect,  resem- 
}8  the  celebrated  "  Night  Thoughts," — that,  being 
sited  to  no  particular  subject,  or  even  range  of  sub- 
!ts»  the  rhapsodist  feels  himself  privileged  to  expa- 
te,  at  his  pleasure,  on  all  that  comes  immediately  or 
ddentally  in  Iiis  way.  There  are  a  few  passages, 
licb,  in  style  and  cast  of  sentiment,  resemble  those 
that  singular  composition ;  but,  on  the  whole.  The 
isk  is  incomparably  more  attractive,  and  yet,  in  its 
ligious  influence,  incomparably  more  impressive,  in 
e  best  sense,  than  the  sublime,  but  dark  and  coni- 
lless  "  Complaint "  of  Young. 
Book  II. — The  opening  of  this  book,  to  the  clause 
ginning  with  the  well  known  line, 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still,'* 

above  all  common-place  praise.  It  is  the  highest, 
e  longest,  the  most  triumphant  flight  of  genius,  kin- 
ed  to  intensest  ardour,  that  may  be  found  in  any  of 
e  Author's  works.  Then  follows,  to  the  end,  a  vein 
the  finest  but  bitterest  satire  on  statesmen,  philoso- 
ters,  clergymen,  pleasure-takers,  and  worldlings  in 
ineral.  The  frequency  and  poignancy  of  the  con- 
mpt  with  which  Cowper  alludes  to  philosophy,  (even 
itural  and  experimental,)  both  in  The  Task,  and  hia 
Jier  argumentative  pieces,  must  sound  in  many  ears 
jberal,  and  would  indeed  be  so,  were  not  his  sar- 
isms  and  invectives  aimed  solely  at  those  who  look 
<T  every  thing  in  nature  but  God,  and,  whatever  else 
ley  find  in  her,  take  special  care  not  to  find  Him. 
He  cause,  probably,  why  he  so  often  conjures  up 
lese  pompous,  self-sufficient  oracles  of  infidelity,  is, 
lat  about  the  period  when  he  wrote,  tlie  works  of  the 
rench  encyclopedists  were  in  their  height  of  porten- 
lus  reputation  and  pestilent  influence.  The  life  and 
Iventures  of  Discipline,  with  the  anarchy  in  public 
:bools  which  has  followed  his  demise,  form  a  very 
irely  allegorical  sketch.  The  metaphoi  of  the  qyxVv^t 
Ml  arrows  in  the  context,  is  bold,  and  oiigmaiV  Vu  ^v* 
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plication,  though  borrowed  from  a  noble  scripturai 
comperJBon — V  Ab  arrows  in  tlie  hand  of  a  migblj 
man,  so  are  children  of  the  youth." 

Book  III. — The  scenery  here  is  the  Garden,  and 
Che  reveries  tliat  ensue  are  suitable  to  the  place, — selT- 
recollections,  in  which  euddeii  evaiteecent  pleasantly 
occaiionally  mingles  with  overpowering  puthos; — 

"  1  wu  ■  itrickcn  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
LoDgiiDce.    With  man r  an  UTOH  deep  infix'd 
Sir  panUDE  dde  wai  cbarged,  when  1  wiltidrew 
lb  seek  a  uuiqul]  d«uh  in  distant  BhadH. 
There m.  1  fiiund bjtmB  who  had  himwlf 

.     With  gentJe  tone  tolicltlni  the  darts, 

He  diew  then  tbrth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  livi:." 

Wlio,  glancing  through  tlie  book  before  us,  can  re- 
frain froni  mentioning  this  inimitable,  this  iiicBtlioable 
passage,  so  pre-eminent  for  poetic  beauty,  tender  ine> 
lancholy,  and  tlie  avowal  of  Christian  experience? 
The  sequel  conveys  interesting  infoimalJon  concerning 
his  personitl  situation  at  this  time,  and  for  many  yeat* 
preceding: — 

kMr  form«partn«nof  ttiepcc^4edKene,'*&c 

Co»7>er  belonged  to  a  noble  stock,  .whose  other 
bninclics  were  all  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
great  world,  wliite  he  thus  lived  in  "  distant  ahadei^" 
among  stiangers,  an  adopted  son,  brother,  friend,  tiU 
this  very  poem  cast  such  a  glory  about  liis  retreat,  tint 
his  exulted  relatives  were  glad  to  find  liim  out,  and  not 
only  own  him,  but  plead  their  kindred,  that  he  migkt 
cjivii  them.  Surely  the  long  and  keen  philippic  ob 
philosophitiil  pursuits  tliu-t  follows,  is  liable  to  much 
inisconcejition,  if  applied  to  the  pursuits  of  genuiue 
jihDoBojihy,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  against  itbj 
rAe  most  eloquent  and  pious  oCmen,  is  nothing  more 
"or  IcsK  than  (li»  mipu  rS  inith i^\p  Unth  ti  OnA 
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himself,  wherever  He  has  placed  it  within  liumaii 
search,  in  any  of  his  works.  The  Poet  has  hardly  done 
enough  to  atone  for  his  well  meant,  but  not  well  ap- 
plied,  lidicule  of  knowledge  thus  acquired,  in  the 
lines — 


tt 


Philosophy  baptized 


In  the  pure  fountain  ot  eternal  love. 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  mai^ 

Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own,"  &c. 

—In  other  respects,  "  The  Garden"  is  a  teiTestrial 
paradise,  and  our  Poet  might  be  Adam  in  iiinocence 
cultivating  it.  His  occupations  are  charmingly  de- 
scribed. His  horror  of  hunting,  and  detestation  of 
great  cities,  are  not  less  characteristically  expressed. 
On  the  latter  subject,  we  have  a  lamentation  over 
"  past  times,"  which,  according  to  all  poets,  but  espe- 
ciaily  all  satirists,  were  fur  better  than  the  present, 
and  are  praised  beyond  what  they  were,  to  make  these 
appear  worse  than  they  are. 


**  Were  England  now. 


What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind. 
And  undebauch'd." 

Let  the  reader  proceed  through  twenty  lines  further, 
and  then  honestly  ask — JFlien  were  these  times? — In 
no  page  of  English  history  can  they  be  discovered. 
We  may  indeed  find  several  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  great  landholders  habitually  resided  on 
their  estates;  but  their  houses  were  castles  in  those 
days,  they  themselves  were  feudal  lords,  and  their 
tenants  serfs^n  plain  English,  slaves:  or,  in  tlie 
middle  age,  after  the  wars  of  the  barons  were  over, 
there  might  be  more  brute  gormandizing  and  riotous 
hospitality,  among  the  wealthy  and  their  immediate 
dependents,  than  there  is  now  in  the  elegant  man- 
sions of  our  nobility,  which  are  only  visited  for  a  few 
short  months  in  summer;  but  it  is  the  perfect  con- 
viction of  tlie  writer  of  these  strictures,  t\\at  \.\\exvi 
neier  was  a  time  when  tJie  peasantry,  axWia-ivs  >J»-^^^ 


aim,  were  so  orderljr,  cOm< 
in  tlieir  conduct,  tlieir  dwell- 
ngs,  anil  tlieic  minds,  as  Ihcy  are  seen  at  Cliis  day,  not 
>a\y  in  "  the  countrf,"  whicli  "  GcmI  made,"  but  in 
Jie  "  town,"  which  "  man  made." 

In  the  three  foregoing  books,  the  reader  might  ima- 
gine himself  making  so  cnan;  morning  calls  upon  the 
?oet.  On  the  lirst,  taking  a  ramble  with  him  through 
«r  John  Throckmorton's  pHtk;^n  the  aeconti,  con- 
tned  perhaps  by  ntln  to  the  house,  and  dtscoureing  on 
ubjects  suggested  b;  their  conversation  at  the  former 
nterview; — on  the  third,  finding  the  Poet  at  work  in 
lis  garden,  and  there,  amidst  sunshine  and  a  (reth 
iteeze,  listening,  almost  without  interruption,  while 
le,  sometimes  cheerfullj',  sometimeg  penal  vclj,  touched 
ipon  the  circumstances  of  his  past  life,  and  recurred 
o  his  reminiscencas  of  "the  world,"  as  it  was  when 
le  was  young  and  one  of  iis  inhabiiants.  The  inti- 
aacy  of  tlie  two  parties  having  warmed,  at  every  meet- 
ng,  into  the  cordiality  of  friendship,  the  Poet  may  be 
upposed  to  have  invited  his  new  acquaintance  to 
nakc  a  longer  and  more  social  visit  The  latter  ar- 
iving  at  tea-time,  on  a  winter  evening,  it  introduced 
0  the  Ikmil]'  circle — Cowper,  Mrs.  Uiiwiii,  and  Lady 
lusten — at  the  parsonage  house  in  Oiney.  Such  an 
vcning,  indeed,  has  seldom  been  spent,  "  in  prose  ot 
hyme,"  ivithin  the  compass  of  a  book;  but  thousands 
ml  tens  of  thousands  of  delighted  readers  have  en- 
}yed  it  over  again  at  their  own  fire-sides,  and  millions, 
»  ages  to  come,  will,  each  in  turn,  be  the  imaginary 
nests  in  this  happy  parlour.  The  visitor  stays  all 
light,  the  weather  being  too  rough  for  him  to  venture 
lome,  tlirough  the  pitiless  stonn  that  raves  without. 
lUt  makes  the  comfort  within  more  ineffably  endeared. 
The  I'oct  and  he  are  up  betimes  in  the  morning, 
o  see  the  various  labours  of  the  night,  exemplified 
II  the  snow-scenery  of  the  landscape,  and  the  ice- 
vorks  at  tlie  mill-item.  These  form  the  table  of  the 
It/i  book,  sad  the  irinler'i  H'alk  al  JVoon  occupies 
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Considered  in  this  \-iew,  tbere  is  a  unity  of  time, 
lace,  and  persons,  a  Iiarmony  of  subjects,  and  a  pro- 
"ess  of  the  story,  in  this  portion,  not  so  conspicuous 
irough  the  former  more  desultory  books  of  The  Task. 
lie  present  essay  having  already  exceeded  the  com. 
ass  originally  prescribed  to  the  WTiter,  must  be  con- 
udcd  vvitli  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  most  striking 
assages  in  this  half  of  the  poem. 

Book  IV.  abounds  with  enchanting  representations 
f  fire-«ide  felicity,  contrasted  not  only  with  the  war  of 
laments  without,  but  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
orld,  in  the  dissipation  of  high  life,  the  cares  and 
[ixieties  in  the  middle  station,  and  the  positive  suf- 
irings  of  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed  poverty. 
Tie  coming  in  of  the  post,  the  boy,  his  horn  and  his 
igs,  with  the  picturesque  incident  of  the  bridge, 
)mbine  to  give  reality  to  the  scer»e.  The  waggoner, 
Imost  foundered  with  his  wain  and  horses  in  the  snow- 
x)rm;  the  cold  colouring  and  heart-withering  patlios 
f  the  poor  family-piece ;  the  dark  depds  and  shrewd 
MiDg  of  the  village  robber;  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
mple  rural  lass,  by  tlie  pains  of  the  wig-weaver  and 
lilliner,  into  a  creature 


of  a  rank. 


Too  proud  for  dairj-.work,  or  sale  of  eggs;" 

nd  the  more  grotesque  transmutation  of  the  clown 
ito  a  soldier,  till  nobody  knows  him,  and  himself  least 
f  all;  the  fume,  the  din  and  drunkenness  of  the 
!arned  and  politic  company  at  the  low  alehouse,— are 
II  painted  in  a  style  so  exquisitely  true,  and  hunior- 
usly  chaste,  that,  without  the  slightest  daub  of  carri- 
iture,  they  at  once  move  tears  of  pity  and  of  laughter, 
:  the  miseries  and  absurdities  of  mankind.  The  fol- 
►wing  transformation  of  time  is  in  Cowpcr's  own 
tanner,  and  has  all  the  force  and  quaintness  which  he 
>ved  to  employ  in  his  casual  sketches  :-^ 

**  Hme,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound  j 
But  the  world's  Tiroc  is  Tune  in  masquerade  1 


WlthmdtlejelumHj 


And  ludSf  the  «iiiDlaii  of  UDtimHT  gnvo. 
WhU  ilHtdl  be,  unci  what  wu  an  hour-glui  onue, 
Becones  n  dke-b(KEp  and  n  bilUanl-TriAcc 
WeU  doa  th*  work  of  hit  destrucCi'c  KTtlie." 

Book  V.—ln  tiie  I«n(ci-  Morahig  Walk,  the  l-c 
;r  a  eerif  s  of  minute  copies  from  iiature,  of  cireu 
nces  wliicb  no  pencil  could  delineate  wttli  half  i 
Ih  and  flnenees  of  his  pen,  is  suddenly  rapt  ii 
issia,  to  behold  the  ice-palace  of  tbe  great  Cathnii] 
e  use  is  admirable  which  lie  makes  of  this  illusu 
brenk  away  into  itigression,  and  introduce,  as 
re  unpremeditBtedij',  his  invectives  ogsinst  tynui 
princes,  and  sing  the  praieea  of  liherty, — next 
igion,  always  the  most  inspiring  tbeme  to  him. 
itrive  H  natural  link  of  connection  between  the  ' 
IS  of  sight  in  winter-moniing  landscape,  and  i 
;amc"  of  war,  might  seem  impossible ;  but  lijr  i 
isunalile  recollection  of  this  gorgeous  "  woiidei 
:  nortli,"  the  transition  is  made  with  such  triwnpbi 
,  tliBt  the  subjects  coalesce  as  perfectly  as  did  i 
.vn  blocks  of  ice,  "  with  water  interfused,"  of  wh 
!  palace  itself  niis  built.  The  genuine  and  ma 
0|^um  of  a  British  king,  "  who  loves  the  law 
y  opportunely  redeems  the  ardent  and  unspar 
lurge  of  despots  from  [be  suspicion  of  disloyal 
m  in  thought,  towards  his  own  sovereign. — 1 
ions  poKsage  on  the  Bastile  has  been  quotec 
lusand  times,  to  show  how  he  venfied  his  otvn  wo 
his  own  clioracter,  when,  speaking  of  ancient  tim 

of  prophet  and  ofpotf  were  the  asoB," 

wpcr  certainly  divined  more  successfully  concern 
:  possible  futurity,  when  apostrophizing  tbe  walh 
(  "  abode  of  broken  hearts,"  than  when  address 
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sles  60  lately  found'*  in  the  south  seas,  on  which 
remarks  have  already  been  made.— The  close  ot 
.th  book,  from 

"  So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates/*  &c. 

QC  of  the  most  finished  portions  of  the  whole; 

mpHfying  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  Author,  with 
affluence  of  thought,  a  beauty  and  selectncss  of 

ntse,  and  a  harmony  of  numbers,  seldom  displayed 

his  capricious  muse  through  so  considerable  a  len^^tTi 

lines. 

The  opening  of  Book  VI.  is  of  corresponding  excel- 
mce,  in  a  very  different  character.  "  The  sympathy 
f  souls  with  sounds,"  to  which  attention  is  called  by 
jie  village  bells,  must  touch  to  the  quick  all  who  havt> 
souls,  and  have  heard  sounds  that  awakened  their  most 
secret  emotions.  After  the  meditation  which  follows, 
and  which  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  rather  tlie  spon- 
taneous reflection  of  our  own  mind,  than  poured  into 
it  through  melodious  verse,  the  reader  is  suddenly  re- 
mihded  of  the  Poet  at  his  side,  when  the  latter  take? 
up  his  wonted  parable,  and  describes  the  scenerj'  of 
"  Tke  Winter  Walk  at  Noon,**  unexpectedly  recurring 
to  the  original  cause  of  the  preceding  rumination,  in 
three  lines,  wherein  the  ideas  of  sound  and  sight,  music 
and  picture,  are  inimitably  blended  :-— 

"  Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 

Am  throuffh  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 

"Whence  all  the  music/' 

Who,  at  this  pause,  does  not  stand  still,  in  imaginatio 
to  hearken  to  the  bells,  look  out  before  him  for  t 
church,  and  perceive,  through  his  inmost  spirit, 

**  The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains  ?*' 

—The  Poet  began  this  book  with  the  sympathy  of  s 
with  sounds;  but  the  soid's  sympathies  with  1 
creatures  furnish  him  with  a  loftier  argumeivx  > 


icciipy  inucb  of  the  succeeding  pages :  ttie  dumb  crea- 
ion  never  had  ft  more  eloquent  advocate,  nor  one  who 
oulil  more  beiutily  enter  into  their  innocent  enjof- 
oents,  assert  their  noble  qualities,  or  feel  tui  utter  ab- 
lorrence  of  tbeir  wrongs.  Tlie  story  of  MiiagalAui, 
lowever,  is  neicber  impressive,  nor  even  satisfactor}', 
r  it  lie  a  fiction,  it  is  a  violent  one;  if  a  bet,  it  ought 

0  have  been  authenticated.  Having  elosed  ibis  divi- 
ion  of  Ills  theme — a  theme  continually  varying,  but 
ilways,  if  the  reader  experiences  a  momentary  regret 
vhen  "  tile  maetcr"  changes  bis  bsnd,  compensatiog 
lim  with  a,  new  exhibition  of  the  same  glorious  and 
^acefiil  mind, 

"  ThiH  loTcly  hBlcyons  dire  into  the  msin. 
Then  ibov  On  offthrir  thinlng  plumei  again," 

^ie  comes,  in  the  present  case,  full  upon  man,  in  all 
be  austerity  of  a  virtuous  censor,  indignant  witliout 
ipleen,  and  stem  without  matignity.  Never  was  there 
L  satirist  of  equaJ  power  witJi  Cowper,  so  tborouglily 

1  liumane,  gentle,  unoffending  personage,  who  would 
IOC  wiifuli]'  inflict  pain  upon  any  living  thing,  yet  wHo 
lever  spared  vice  or  folly,  under  whatever  disguise, 
ashed  ihem  witb  a  vengeance  as  if  they  could  feel,  and 
L  sincerity  as  if  chastisement  might  amend  them.— 
llie  strain,  "  Man  praises  man,"  tbrice  repealed,  and 
lifferently  illustmted,  thougb  liable  to  misrepresenta- 
tion, perhaps  indeed  too  extmvagant,  is  in  Cowper's 
nost  felicitously  sarcastic  style.  From  man's  idolatry 
)f  man,  he  returns  to  man's  tyranny  over  brutes,  and 

"  Tbtgroiiniof  natuielnthlinetlierinirld." 

These  can'y  him  out  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when 
'lis  paraphrases  of  Tsftinb's  inspired  representations  of 
Ilie  future  age  of  peace  and  innocence,  will  bear 
L-oraparison  with  the  best  passages  in  I^ope's  Mes. 
i'mb.     In  one  marvellous  figure,  at  least,  Cowper  baa 
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uely  employed  by  the  fonner,  because,  from  resolute 
sverity  of  taste,  (induced,  perhaps,  by  early  fomili- 
rity  ^rith  the  dry  forms  of  special  pleading,)  he  gen- 
rally  satisfied  himself  with  proper  words  in  proper 
laces.  In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  even 
*ope^  ornate  and  elegant  as  his  description  is,  must 
ield  to  Cowper  :— 

"  The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
Tbe  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 


Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  their  scales  survey, 

■  play. 

'estiah. 


And  with  thdr  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play.' 

Me 


"  No  foe  to  man 


liurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  in&nt's  playfUl  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  d^y  with  the  crested  worm. 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambrat  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue." 

The  Task,  Book  vi. 

ntli  the  exception  of  one  weak  word,  "  worm,*' — 
yt  which  our  Poet  has  the  authority  of  Milton, — the 
realth  of  the  £nglish  language  could  not  have  more 
ichly  adorned  the  image ;  it  is  as  fiill  of  life  as  the 
erpent  himself,  just  slipt  out  of  his  slougb,  and  revel- 
ing in  spring-sunshine.  The  introduction  of  **  the 
Bother,"  too,  gives  double  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
Toup. 

The  address  to  the  Redeemer,  which  follows  these 
Qillennial  anticipations,  breathes  the  soul  of  one  *'  ex> 
eedingly  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts. "  The  reflec- 
ioDS  on  the  state  of  him  who  only  is  **  the  happy 
lan,**  are  amiably  characteristic  of  him  who  is  the 
enoioely  good  one.  The  Poet  seems  unconsciously 
D  delineate  himself,  as  he  might  be,  when  the  evil 
pirit,  charmed  away  by  the  music  of  his  own  sweet 
larp,  was  not  upon  him.— The  brief  retrospect  of  the 
Doltifarious  themes  of  The  Task  is  truly  pn^aceful,  and 
he  '<  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter**  all  that  it  ought 
0  be— the  consecration  of  a  glorious  work  to  Him 
rho  gave  the  power  to  execute  it.     The  passage  Wv- 

c  1^ 


humbler  lines  Gnmi  the  third  Book,  elpTeesive  o!  his 
objects  in  writing,  miiy  tenninate  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  Cowper's  poetiy :  — 


lould  bcM  Kcure  tham  ud  proiDole  them  r 
wnefl  that  I  lore,  and  wttb  regret  perceiTe 
onaken,  or  through  fbUf  not  edjoyei" 
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TABLE  TALK. 


Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  aret  sarcina  charts, 
Abjicilo.  HoR.  lab.  I.  Epitt.  IX 


^.  You  told  me,  I  remember,  glorj,  built 
On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt ; 
The  deeds,  that  men  admire  as  half-diyine, 
Stark  naught,  because  corrupt  in  their  design. 
Strange  doctrine  this !  that  without  scruple  tears 
The  lanrel  that  the  very  lightning  spares ; 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust. 
And  eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust.  ■ 

B.  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  are. 
Fierce,  avaricious,  proud,  there  must  be  war ; 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 
To  him  that  fights  with  justice  on  his  side. 

Let  laurels,  drenched  in  pure  Parnassian  dews. 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse. 
Who,  with  a  courai^e  of  unshaken  root, 
In  honour's  field  advancing  his  firm  f«)ot, 
PlantH  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws. 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
'Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows. 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fought  and  died, 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side  j 
The  man  that  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads. 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
Jb  base  in  kind^  and  bom  to  be  a  slave. 

c3 


he  post-hoi 
hinh  jtiura 


But  let  eternal  Infamy  pursne 
"he  wretch,  to  nought  but  his  ambilion  troe ; 
/ho,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
it-homs  of  gll  Eorope,  lajB  her  waste* 
/tiurself  stationed  on  a  towering  rock, 
o  see  a  people  scattered  like  a  Hock, 
nine  roj al  mastiff  panting  at  their  beels, 
'ith  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feelsj 
lien  view  him  self-proclaimed  in  a  gazette, 
hief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  utions  yet. 
he  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  nisplaced, 
base  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced  ! 
he  glass,  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleeting  honr, ' 
□d  Death's  own  scythe  would  better  speak  his  power  ( 
ben  grace  the  bony  phantam  in  their  stead, 
'ith  the  king's  ■honlder-knat  and  gay  cockade  ; 
lotfae  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other's  dreas, 
he  same  their  occupation  and  BUCcess. 

A.  'Tis  your  beliefthe  worid  was  made  foTmanj 
ings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan  : 
aintaining  yours,  yon  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
'ho  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 

B.  Seldom,  alas  !  the  power  uf  logic  reigns 
'ith  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains ; 

uch  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone, 
'anting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon, 
on  made  for  kings  I  those  optics  are  but  dim, 
liat  tell  you  so — say  rather,  they  for  him. 
hat  nere  indeed  a  king-ennobling  thought. 
Quid  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  oug&t. 
he  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined, 
0  catch  renown  by  mining  mankind, 

worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store, 
1st  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Oh  I  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good, 
ow  seldom  used,  how  little  understood  1 
J  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  jnst  reward; 
eep  Vice  restrained  behind  a  double  guard  ; 
J  quell  the  faction,  that  affronts  the  throne, 
y  silent  magnanimity  alone ; 
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To  nnise  with  tender  care  the  thriving  arts, 
Watch  every  beam  Philosophy  imparts  ; 
To  give  Religion  her  unbridled  scope. 
Nor  jndge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope ; 
With  close  hdelity  and  love  unfeigned. 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstained  ; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise ; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  says ; 
To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 
Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw  ; 
To  sheath  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close. 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows  :— 
Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine ! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine ! 

^.  Guard  what  you  say ;  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe. — J5.  A  bribe : 
The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy. 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie : 
And,  of  all  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast) 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most 
Those  arts  be  theirs,  who  hate  his  gentle  reign ; 
Bat  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 
.  A.  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addressed. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest. 

JS.  Quevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Asked,  when  in  hell,  to  see  the  royal  jail ; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things ; 
But  where,  good  sir,  do  you  confine  your  kings  ? 
There — said  his  guide — the  groupe  is  full  in  view. 
Indeed  l^replied  the  don — there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdained-— 
Few,  fellow  ? — there  are  all  that  ever  reigned. 
Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty  both  alike. 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe, 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here ; 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  father  of  his  age. 
And  the  Sixth  Edward's  grace  th'  historic  page. 

^.  Kings  then,  at  last,  have  but  the  lot  of  all ; 
By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  fall. 


M  TABLE   TXLI. 

B.  True.  While  thej  lire,  the  courtly  lanreat  payi 

Hia  quit-rent  ode,  his  peppeicom  of  praiae ; 
And  iniLUV  a  dunce,  whoae  fingers  ilea  to  write, 
Adds,  aa  he  can,  his  tributary  mite. 
A  subject's  Taults  a  subject  may  pruelaim, 
A  monarch's  enots  are  forbidden  game  ! 
Thus,  free  froci  censure,  orerawed  by  fear. 
And  praised  for  virtues,  that  they  scorn  to  wear. 
The  neeting  forms  of  majesty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o'er  life's  narrow  stage ) 
TbeQ  leave  theii  crimes  for  history  to  scan. 
And  ask,  with  busy  scorn,  Was  this  the  man  ? 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon. 
Obsequious,  from  tbe  cradle  to  the  throne  i 
Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatlerer  bows. 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  blows  i 
Whom  Education  stiffens  into  state. 
And  Death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh  !  if  Servility,  with  supple  knees. 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please  j 
If  smooth  Dissimulation,  skilled  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel'a  face  ; 
If  smiling  peeresaes,  and  simpering  peers. 
Encompassing  his  throne  a  feiv  short  years  ; 
If  the  gilt  carriage  aod  the  pampered  ateed. 
That  wants  no  driving,  and  disdains  the  lead; 
If  guards  meehantcally  formed  in  ranks. 
Flaying,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Shouid'ring,  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  atone. 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on  f — 
If  mtiDarchy  consists  in  such  base  things. 
Sighing,  1  say  again,  I  pily  kings  ! 

't'o  be  suspecled,  thwarted,  and  withstood, 
Eien  when  he  labours  for  his  country's  good; 
To  see  a  band,  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  th'  anxiety  he  feels, 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels ; 
With  all  their  dippaut  flueniy  of  tongue. 
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If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship ;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free 
To  be  the  Table  Talk  of  clubs  up  stairs. 
To  whichrth*  unwashed  artificer  repairs, 
T'  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fatigue. 
By  diying  into  cabinet  intrigue 
(l^or  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play)  ; 
To  win  no  praise  when  well-wrought  plans  prevail. 
But  to  be  rudely  censured  when  they  fail ; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  fay'rites  may  pretend. 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend ; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultiyated  taste, 
His  galleries  with  the  works  of  art  well  graced, 
To  hear  it  called  extravagance  and  waste : 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these. 
Must  follow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease  : 
However  humble  and  confined  the  sphere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear. 
A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  contemplative  have 
dwelt 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  covered  with  the  dust 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust, 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove. 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glove. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares  ; 
They  have  their  weight  to  carry,  subjects  theirs ; 
^  Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 

*  Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt. 
Could  you  contrive  the  payment,  and  rehearse 
The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse, 

jLo  bard,  however  majestic,  old  or  new, 
.Should  claim  my  fixed  attention  more  than  you. 

*  B.  Not  Brindley  nor  Bridgewater  would  essay 
To  turn  the  course  of  Helicon  that  way ; 

Nor  would  the  Nine  consent  the  sacred  tide 
Should  purl  amidst  the  traffic  of  Cheapside, 
Or  tiukle  in  'Change  Alley,  to  amuse 
The  leathern  ears  of  stockjobbers  and  Jews. 


A.  Tonch9a%  at  least,  to  pitch  the  Icej  or  Ajiu 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  soblime. 

When  ministen  and  ministeiial  arts  ( 

Patriots,  who  loTe  good  places  at  their  hearH  ; 
When  admirals,  extolled  for  standing  still, 
Or  doinjf  nothini;  with  a  deal  of  skill ; 
Generals,  who  will  not  conquer  when  thej  maj. 
Firm  friends  to  peace,  to  plesauie,  aiid  good  paj ; 
When  Freedom,  wounded  almost  to  despair. 
Though  Discontent  alone  can  find  out  where  ; 
When  themes  like  these  emplo;  the  poet's  tongue, 
I  hoar  as  mute  as  if  a  syren  snng. 
Or  tell  me,  if  jon  can,  what  power  maintains 
A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrarj  chains : 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead. 
And  move  the  lipi  of  poets  Cast  in  lead. 

B.  The  cause,  tho'  worUi  the  search,  may  yet  elnde 
Conjectnre  and  remark,  howeier  shrewd. 

They  take,  perhaps,  a  well-directed  aim. 
Who  seek  it  !□  his  climate  and  his  frame- 
Liberal  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  sprii^;,  and.orien  poors 
A  chilling  flood  on  sununer's  drooping  flowers 
Unwelcome  vapours  qnench  antumnal  beams, 
TTngenial  blasts  attending  curt  tbe  streams  : 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  tbe  Tork 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  then  work — 
Thus  with  a  rigour,  for  his  good  designed. 
She  rears  her  fav'rile  man  of  all  maiuind. 
His  fonn  robust  and  of  elastic  tone. 
Proportioned  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone. 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force  i' 

A  mind  well-lodged,  and  m        '         " 


He  hears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  sonl ; 

But,  if  Authority  grow  wanton,  woe 

To  him  that  treads  upon  his  free-bom  toe ; 
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beyond  the  boundary  of  the  laws 
at  once  in  Freedom's  glorious  cause. 
id  Prerogative,  not  much  revered, 
felt,  though  sometimes  seen  and  heard ; 
s  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay, 
strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away. 
I  a  climate  softer  far  than  ours, 
d,  like  us,  with  such  Herculean  powers, 
shman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
bis  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk, 
happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
18  die  sense  of  misery  far  away. 
I  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust; 
ting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust, 
feel  th*  alacrity  and  joy, 
ch  he  shouts  and  carols  Five  le  Roil 
h  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee, 
emrd  his  king  say^Slave,  be  free, 
ippiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows, 
iterior  things  than  most  suppose. 
«Ter  all  that  he  has  made, 
ndence  attends  with  gracious  aid ; 
ty  throughout  his  works  prevail, 
tis  the  nations  in  an  even  scale ; 
tcourage  Slavery  to  a  smile, 
ith  discontent  a  British  isle. 
3man  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such, 
a  level ;  and  you  prove  too  much : 
I  indiscriminately  share 
ing  power  and  tutelary  care, 
e  yoked  by  Despotism's  hand, 
it  large  in  Britain's  chartered  land. 

Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  sho'v, 
58,  howe'er  contented,  never  know, 
attains,  beneath  her  happy  reign, 
th  that  Nature  meant  she  should  attain  \ 
d  fields  of  science,  ever  new, 
ind  wider  opening  on  her  view, 
ires  onward  with  a  prosperous  force, 
base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course. 
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Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies, 
Stands  most  revealed  ht^fore  the  freeman's  eyes 
Ts'o  shades  of  superstition  blot  the  day. 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away  -, 
The  soul  emancipated,  unoppressed, 
Free  to  proye  all  things,  and  hold  fast  the  best, 
Learns  much ;  and  to  a  thousand  listening  mil] 
Communicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds ; 
Courage  in  arms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 
His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe ; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase, 
Guards  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won. 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  first-bom  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 
The  chain  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  swa^ 
But  they,  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake  : 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'er  we  call 
A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 
O  Liberty !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream. 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme ; 
Genius  -is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse ; 
Lost  without  thee  th'  ennoblinq^  powers  of  vers* 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspii'es: 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  aii 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet. 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat. 

^.  Sing  where  you  please ;  in  such  a  cause  I  g 
An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant ; 
But  is  not  Freedom — at  least  is  not  ours 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powers, 
Grow  freakish,  and  o'erleaping  every  mound, 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around  ? 

B.  Agreed.  But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  I 
For  bounding  and  curvetting  in  his  course  ? 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein. 
He  break  awajr,  and  seek  the  distant  plain  ? 
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No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  conti-ol. 

Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the  goal. 

Let  Discipline  employ  her  wholesome  arts  -, 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts ; 
Not  skmk,  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask. 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task ; 
Let  active  Laws  apply  the  needful  curb, 
To  guard  the  Peace,  that  Riot  would  disturb  3 
And  Liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess. 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prison-door. 
And  set  Plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar; 
When  he  usurped  Authority's  just  place, 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  face ; 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  was — Destroy, 
And  blazing  London  seemed  a  second  Troy; 
Liberty  blushed,  and  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread ; 
Blushed,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  produce, 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  verv  name. 
And  fierce  Licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem !  thy  worth  untold ; 
Cheap,  tho'  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when  sold; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend  ! 
Prize  it,  ye  ministers ;  ye  monarchs,  spare ; 
Ye  patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

^.  Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 
And  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

S.  Not  so— the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age. 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe. 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face. 
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He  stood,  aa  some  uumitable  hand 

Would  Btrive  to  male  a  Paul  or  Tull;  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  dmt  dared  oppose 

Her  aatred  caaae,  bnt  trembled  when  be  rose ; 

And  every  teoal  stickler  for  the  joke, 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command. 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a.  land. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear  i  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  hlow 
To  manage  with  addresa,  to  seize  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  deciatie  hour : 
So  Gideon  earned  a  victoiy  not  his  own; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England  !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer. 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 


int;  all  mark  thee  for 
ITiey  awarm  around  thee,  and  thou  sti 
L'ndauoted  still,  though  wearied  and  perpli 


prey; 
id'st  at  b^ 


:e  Chatham  saved  thee,  hut  who  saves  thee  Hex 
Alas  !  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
All,  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
Tis  not  the  wreath  that  once  adorned  tby  bron. 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 
Our  ancestiy,  a  pliant,  Christian  race. 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Confessed  a  God  j  tbey  kneeled  before  they  fough 
And  praised  him  in  the  victories  be  wrought. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  forth 
Tlieir  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth ; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies. 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream,  that  feeds  the  well-spring  of  the  hearl 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part. 
Than  Virtue  ouickeas,  with  a  warmth  divine. 
The  powers,  that  Sin  hath  brought  to  a  decUne. 

/I.  Th'  inestimable  Estimate  of  Brown 
Ruse  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charmed  the  town ; 
Hut  measures,  planned  and  executed  well, 
Shifted  the  wind  that  raised  it,  and  it  fell. 
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He  trod  the  yery  self-same  ground  yon  tread. 
And  Victory  refuted  all  he  said. 

B*  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  framed  amiss ; 
It»  error,  if  it  erred,  was  merely  this— 
He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come. 
And  a  complete  recovery  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  effeminacy,  lolly,  lust. 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must; 
And  that  a  nation  shamefully  debased. 
Will  be  despised  and  trampled  on  at  last. 
Unless  sweet  Penitence  her  powers  renew. 
Is  truth,  if  history  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  time,  and  Justice  marks  the  date. 
For  long-forbearing  Clemency  to  wait ; 
That  hour  elapsed,  th'  incurable  revolt 
Is  punished,  and  down  comes  the  thunderbolt. 
If  Mercy  then  put  by  the  threatening  blow. 
Must  she  perform  the  same  kind  office  now  t 
May  she !  and,  if  offended  Heaven  be  stUl 
Accessible,  and  prayer  prevail,  she  will. 
'Tis  not,  however,  insolence  and  noise. 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys. 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  dismay 
"Will  win  her  visits,  or  engage  her  stay; 
Prayer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear. 
Can  call  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  here. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame ; 
When  infamous  Venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom.  To  be  let  or  sold; 
When  Perjury,  that  heaven-defying  vice. 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made. 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
When  Avarice  starves  (ana  never  hides  his  face) 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race, 
And  not  a  tongue  inquires,  how,  where,  or  when, 
Though  conscience  -mil  have  twinges  now  and  then; 
When  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause 
In  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws. 


Ther 


TS 


What  follows  next,  let  ci 

:e  desolate,  proclaim. 

id  ancient  Rome, 

^  the  present  times,  and  times  to  comei 

rhey  cry  alond,  in  eterj  careless  ear. 

Slop,  while  je  maj;  suspend  your  mad  career) 

O  learn  from  oar  example  and  oar  fate, 

Leam  wisdom  and  repentance,  ere  too  late. 

Not  onij  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 

The  Mind,  that  slambrrs  sweetiv  in  her  snares, 

To  stoop  to  Tyranny's  usurped  command. 

And  bend  her  polished  neck  beneath  bia  hand, 

(A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws 

Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause ;) 

But  Proiidence  himself  will  intervene. 

To  tbiow  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 

What  bums  at  home  or  threatens  from  afar. 
Nature  in  arms,  ber  elements  at  stritb. 
The  storms  that  overset  the  joys  of  life. 
Are  but  his  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land. 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  gives  the  word,  and  Mutiny  soon  roars 
In  all  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant  shores  { 
The  Btaadards  of  all  nations  are  unfurled; 
She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  world ; 
And,  if  he  doom  that  peopie  with  a  frown, 
And  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  pressed  down 
Obdniacy  takes  place )  callons  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  jodgmenl-proof : 
Garth  shakes  beneath,  and  Heaven  roars  above  ; 
But  nothing  scares  them  frem  the  course  they  love 
To  the  lascivions  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  charm  down  fear,  thej  frolic  it  aWg, 
With  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 
Down  to  the  gulf,  from  which  is  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail- 
God's  curse  can  cast  anay  lea  thousand  soil ! 
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They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies ; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies ; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  trust. 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  weir  coast 
A  long  despised,  but  now  yictorious,  host ; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain,  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege ; 
Gives  liberty  the  last,  the  mortal  shock ; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snaps  the  lock. 

A,  Such  lofty  strains  embellish  what  you  teach  ; 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  } 

B,  1  know  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal. 
Whatever  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame ; 

She  pours  a  sensiDility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  eveiy  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed,  not  tamely  to  be  borne, 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn. 

The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud. 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  th'  astonished  crowd. 

So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms  j 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers ; 

And,  armed  with  strength  surpassing  human  powers. 

Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 

And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 

Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 

Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same  $ 

Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared. 

And  every  hallowed  druid  was  a  bard. 

But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong ; 

I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A.  At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five. 


)iscipliiie  helps  th'  opening  bndt  of  ttaae, 
les  Ilia  pnpiU  proud  with  gilrer  pence, 
[wet  too  ;  but  modem  tagte 
ined,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
at,  whatever  fitc  tlie  fancy  warnu, 

a  cicun;  amoothncBB  has  no  chonat. 
1  success  dependinir  on  ui  ear, 
ikin;  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear, 
oent  were  sacrificed  to  sound, 
Ih  cat  short  to  make  ■  period  round, 
.  a  man  of  »enBe_  could  scarce  do  worse, 
per  in  the  roorris-dance  of  Terse, 
lus  reputitjon  is  a  spur  to  wit, 
le  wits  flag  throujth  fear  of  losing  it. 

the  line,  tiiat  plouRhs  its  stately  course 
TOud  swan,  conqu'ring  the  stream  by  forci 
f e  some  cottajte  beauty,  strikes  the  heart, 
itindebled  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
abouT  and  when  Dulness,  club  in  hand, 

I  two  fifjures  at  St.  Danstan's,  stand, 
alternately,  in  measured  time, 
■k-work  tiotinabuluui  of  rhyme, 

nd  regolar  the  sounds  will  he  ; 

II  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me. 
him  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long, 
who  strains  his  all  into  a  song ; 

s  and  biaea,  thou);h  he  was  never  there  ; 

ng  whelp'd  a  prologne  with  i^at  pains, 

mself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  brains ; 

^e  interdasb'd  with  many  a  stroke — 

ontrived  to  adrertise  a  joke, 

the  Jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 

he  words — but  in  the  gap  between 

is  all  in  all,  whate'er  i«  writ, 

stitute  for  ^niua,  sense,  and  wit. 

Ity  much  with  snlqects  mea.n  end  low, 

hat  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so 

<d  talents  rust  into  decaj, 

ry  effort  ends  in  pa«l)-pin  play. 
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that  means  success,  should  soar  ahove 

s  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove ; 

imoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme, 

of  idl  her  labour  is  whippM  cream. 

agle  flew  aloft,  and  then 

."om  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 

poet,  purposing  to  wed, 

jTve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Bed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 

ere  the  Mantuan  swain  was  heard. 

nature  lengths  unknown  before, 

Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 

lius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 

a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 

g  every  region  that  he  chose } 

in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 

ouB  years  of  Gothic  darkness  passed, 

,  all  splendour,  in  our  isle  at  last. 

ily  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 

w  far  on  their  shining  plumes  again. 

lenius  only  found  in  epic  lays  ? — 

s,  apd  foneit  all  pretence  to  praise. 

ir  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once, 

Uy  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

;$e  were  the  chief:  each  interval  of  night 

ed  with  many  an  undulating  light. 

.ustrious  bards  his  beauty  shone 

,  or  a  star;  in  these,  the  sun. 

^htingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough, 

e  poor  grasshopper  must  chirp  below 

unnoticed,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
ttle  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly : 
yn  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land, 

two  of  prospect  we  conmiand ; 
r  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound, 

fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  round, 
tn,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
d,  poetry  was  not  an  art : 
),  above  all  teaching,  or,  if  taught, 
gratitude  and  glowing  thought, 


Slegant  ui  limplicity,  und  trann  /^/&* 

Ks  ecstacf,  umnonaL'lcd  bv  form  j  ^^b 

Hot  prompted,  as  in  oar  degenerate  dayi,  \&  ^~ 
Sv  low  unbition  and  the  thirst  of  piaise  ;  ^^^^ 
nas  natural  as  is  the  flowine  stream,  ^^'  ' 

Vnd  jet  magnificent— A  God  the  theme  ! 
rbat  theme  on  earth  exhausted,  though  abore 
Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  his  love. 
Han  lavished  all  his  thoughts  on  human  tbingB^ 
rhe  feats  of  heroes,  and  ^e  wrath  of  kings ; 
jut  still,  vrhile  Virtue  Icindled  his  delight. 
To  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right. 
Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined: 
Then  Genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
riie  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  liiyrsus,  bound 
^is  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Jf  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled, 
"  n  of  his  own  lascivioi      " 


dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  w 
reon,  Horace,  played  in  Greece  and  " 
This  bedlam  part;  and  others  nearer  hoi 


and  Rome 


FVben  Cram 


ell   fou 


,  and  while  he 


The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gained, 

teligion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 

'arent  uf  manners  like  herself  severe, 

)rew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face, 

Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  gracci 

The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  tbe  time 

udged  every  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime  ; 

'erse.  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast, 

Vas  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste  : 

Jut  when  the  Second  Charles  assumed  tbe  swsy, 

Ind  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day, 

''hen,  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curre, 

'be  mind,  released  frum  too  constrained  a  nerve, 

lew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring, 

That  made  the  vaulted  roofs  of  Pleasure  ring. 

lis  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 

>/  (Vantonnesa,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule. 
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Swanned  with  a  scribblini]^  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  long  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debauched  their  age  ; 
Nor  ceased,  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  press, 
The  Muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train 
Of  abler  yotaries  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
And  claim  the  pahn  for  purity  of  song, 
That  Lewdness  had  usurped  and  worn  so  long. 
Then  decent  Pleasantry  and  sterling  Sense, 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  offence. 
Whipped  out  of  sight,  with  Satire  just  and  keen. 
The  puppy  pack,  that  had  defiled  the  scene. 

In  front  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 
Humour  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim. 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste,  combined. 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact, 
In  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace. 
That,  quite  eclipsing  Pleasure's  painted  face. 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause. 
Even  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  nis  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 
Nature  imparling  her  satiric  gift. 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 
With  droll  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cost,  themselves  unmoved  the  while. 
That  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 
Must  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

A.  Are  we  then  left  ?— ^.  Not  wholly  in  the  dark ; 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  spark, 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modem  race 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track, 

o  14. 


lome  Conner,  -iriio  disdiini  tlie  Tomd, 

p  tlie  wind,  and  flings  himself  abloid 

iponuies  all  surpasBed,  see  one ; 

a  caieet  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 

11,  himself  unconscious  of  hii  powen, 

■J  consumed  his  idle  bonra  ; 

'  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown. 


t  of  genius,  to  an  afflnent  lot, 

bis  head  in  Luinrv's  soft  lap, 

I,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 

et  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 

3gli(rence  iu  him,  not  want  of  worth. 

nd  sloienly,  and  bold,  and  coarse, 

id  for  art,  and  tmstiDi;  iu  mere  force, 

rift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit, 

tt  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit, 

^k  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 

lisdained  the  rules  he  understood, 

■el  seemed  to'wait  on  his  command, 

:hed  it  rudely  from  the  Mnses'  hand. 

exerting  an  unwearied  power, 

ipena,  and  gives  scent  to  every  Qower ; 

the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 

oinn  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads  : 

profuse  ten  thonsand  little  tbroats 

isic,  modulating  all  their  notes; 

rms  the  woodland  scenes  and  wilds  nnkDown^ 

tIesB  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own  : 

□m  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 

fes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence— 

f,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 

y,  strength,  words  exquisitely  soaght ; 

hat  t>om  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky,  . 

olours,  dipped  in  Heaven,  that  never  die  ; 

xalted  above  earth,  a  mind 

in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 

the  sun  in  rising  beauty  dressed, 

I  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east. 
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narks,  whdteTer  clouds  may  interpose, 

et  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close ; 

'e  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 

re  the  wheels  of  yerse  begin  to  roll, 

bis  to  shed  illuminating  rays 

ery  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 

ffraced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 

he  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 

Religion  has  so  seldom  found 

Lful  guide  into  poetic  ground ! 

lowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deigned  t6 

stray, 
•very  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
e  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 
nay  a  compliment  politely  penned ; 
nattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
ion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undressed, 
s  in  the  desert,  shivering  and  forlorn, 
Ltry  figure,  like  a  withered  thorn, 
helyes  are  full,  all  other  themes  are  sped ; 
aeycd  and  worn  to  the  last  flimsy  thread, 
;  has  long  since  done  his  best ;  and  curst 
oathsome  Ribaldry  has  done  his  worst ; 
T  has  sported  all  her  powers  away 
es,  in  trifles,  and  in  children's  play ; 
tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 
e'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new, 
le  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
led  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre, 
ell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue. 
He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above, 
•es  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love. 
,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguile, 
•wing  numbers  and  a  flowery  style, 
aedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure, 
1  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cure ; 
to  see  the  name  of  idle  self, 
)ed  on  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the  shelf, 
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To  float »  Imbble  on  the  bre&th  of  Fame, 
Prompt  his  endeavour  aod  engage  his  aim. 
Debased  to  serrile  puiposee  of  pride. 
How  are  the  powers  of  genius  misapplied ! 
The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  Giier's  praise. 
To  trace  him  in  hia  word,  his  wofka,  hia  wa 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  inrite 
UanldDii  to  share  in  the  dirine  delight ; 
Distorted  from  ita  use  and  just  design. 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  ebine, 
To  purchase,  at  the  fool -frequented  fair 
Of  TRuitj,  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear, 
Is  profanation  of  the  basest  kind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  mind. 
A.  Hail !   Stemhold,  then ;  and  Hoplciiu 
B.  Amen. 

r,l"        ... 

Biider,  and  abase. 
Give  it  a  cliarge  to  blacken  and  traduce  ; 
Though  Batler'i  wit,  Pope's  numbers,  Prioi 
With  all  that  faJicy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adoni  the  polished  periods  as  they  fall. 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  tnem  all. 

A.  'Twould  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  ti 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscri 

B.  No  matter — we  could  shift  when  they  11 
And  should,  DO  doubt,  if  thej  were  all  forgo 


THB 

PROGRESS  OF  ERROR. 

Si  quid  loqaar  aodiendum.    Hor.  Lib.  iv.  Od.  3. 

SiNo  muse  (if  such  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long, 
May  find  a  muse  to  grace  it  with  a  song) 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
Toe  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts ; 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flowery  shades. 
That  not  a  glimpse  of  genuine  light  peryades. 
The  poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm 
Successfully  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine. 
Counsel  and  caution  from  a  yoice  like  mine ! 
Truths,  that  the  theorist  could  neyer  reach. 
And  obsenration  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all  whose  eloquence  the  fancy  fills. 
Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rills. 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend. 
Can  trace  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end ; 
Discern  the  fraud  beneath  tiie  specious  lure, 
Preyent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure.. 
The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear ; 
Like  quicksilyer,  the  rhetoric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but  gprasped  at,  slips  away. 

Placed  for  his  trial  on  this  bustling  stage. 
From  thoughtless  youth  to  ruminating  age. 
Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improye  the  crisis,  or  abuse ; 
Else,  on  the  fatalist's  unrighteous  plan. 
Say  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  ? 
With  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trust ; 
And,  if  he  fell,  would  fall  because  he  must : 
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If  Tiovc  reward  him,  or  if  Venc,cancc  strike, 
His  recompense  in  both  unjust  alike. 
Divine  authority  within  his  breast 
Brings  eyery  thought,  word,  action  to  the  test : 
Warns  him  or  prompts,  approves  him  or  restra 
As  Reason,  or  as  Passion,  takes  the  reins. 
Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  with 
Cries  in  his  startled  ear — '^  Abstain  from  sin !" 
The  world  around  solicits  his  desire. 
And  kindles  in  his  soiil  a  treacherous  fire ; 
While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  to  guard. 
Peace  follows  Virtue  as  its  sure  reward  j 
And  Pleasure  brings  us  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse,  and  Sorrow,  and  Vindictive  Pain. 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice. 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice ; 
Wliere'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight. 
Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight : 
Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honeyed  store ; 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more. 
His  unexhausted  nunc  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  is  the  price. 
Her  various  motives  his  ambition  raise- 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  the  thirst  of  p 
There  Beauty  wooes  him  vrith  expanded  arms  i 
Even  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refined 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind. 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth. 
Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  truth : 
Hourly  allurements  on  his  passions  press. 
Safe  in  themselves,  but  dangerous  in  the  exoesi 

Hark !  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air ! 
O  what  a  dying,  dying  close  was  there ! 
'Tis  harmony  from  yon  sequestered  bower. 
Sweet  harmony,  that  soothes  the  midnight  hou 
Long  ere  the  cnarioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course,  the  enctumtment  was  begi 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again 
£i«  yet  the  pteaaiiig  toil  beo(»De  a  paui. 
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Is  this  the  nigged  path,  the  steep  ascent, 
That  Virtue  points  to  ?    Can  a  life  thus  spent 
Lead  to  the  bliss  she  promises  the  wise, 
Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to  the  skies  ? 
Ye  devotees  to  your  adored  employ, 
Enthusiasts,  drunk  with  an  unresu  joy, 
Loye  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  abore, 
Heayen*s  harmony  is  uniyersal  loye ; 
And  earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  combined. 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  ^e  mind, 
Leaye  Vice  and  Folly  unsubdued  behind. 

Gray  dawn  appears :  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain : 
'Tis  he,  liie  Nimrod  of  the  neighbouring  lairs ; 
Saye  that  his  scent  is  less  acute  than  theirs, 
For  perseyering  chase,  and  headlong  leaps. 
True  beagle  as  the  staunchest  hound  he  Keeps. 
Charged  with  the  folly  of  his  life's  mad  scene, 
He  t^es  offence,  and  wonders  what  you  mean— 
The  joy  the  danger  and  the  toil  overpays— 
'Tis  exercise,  and  health,  and  leng^  of  days. 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  mes ; 
Leaps  eyery  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies : 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home, 
Unmissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Ye  Clergy,  wnile  your  orbit  is  your  place. 
Lights  of  Sie  world,  and  stars  of  human  race ; 
But  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere. 
Prodigies  ominous,  and  yiewed  with  fear : 
The  comet's  baneful  influence  is  a  dream ; 
Yours,  real  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
What  then ! — are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down 
With  the  same  ease  that  man  puts  on  his  gown  ? 
Will  Avarice  and  Concupiscence  give  place. 
Charmed  by  the  sounds-— Your  Reverence,  or  Your 

Grace? 
No.     But  his  own  engagement  binds  him  fast ; 
^Or,  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  the  last, 
What  Atheists  call  him — a  designing  knave, 
A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  slave. 
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Oil,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassocked  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest ! 
He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue  : 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
He  takes  the  field,  the  master  of  the  pack 
Cries — Well  done  saint !  and  claps  him  on  the 
Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?    Is  this 
To  stand  a  waymark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ? 
Himself  a  wanderer  from  the  narrow  way. 
His  silly  sheep  what  wonder  if  they  stray  ? 
Go,  cast  your  orders  at  your  Bishop's  feet. 
Send  your  dishonoured  gown  to  Monmoutii-stn 
The  sacred  function  in  your  hands  is  made — 
Sad  sacrilege !  no  function,  but  a  trade ! 

Occiduus  is  a  pastor  of  renown, 
When  he  has  prayed  and  preached  the  Sabbath  c 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quavering  and  semiquavering  care  away. 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear ; 
All  elbows  shake.     Look  in,  and  you  would  sw 
The  Babylonian  tyrant,  with  a  nod, 
Had  summoned  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
So  well  that  thou&:ht  the  employment  seems  to 
Psaltery  and  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute. 
O  fie  !  'tis  evangelical  and  pure : 
Observe  each  face,  how  sober  and  demure ! 
Ecstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  every  mien  ; 
Chins  fallen,  and  not  an  eye-ball  to  be  seen. 
Still  I  insist,  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charmed  me  much  (not  even  Occiduus  mo] 
Love,  joy,  and  peace,  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  Sabtmth  evenings,  and  perhaps  as  sweet. 

Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock ; 
There  stand,  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  Sabbath  hours  with  plausible  excuse } 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  ? 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
At  inoffiendv^  inuit  offence  in  cards  ? 
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Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay, 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

O  Italy ! — thy  Sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Oar  Sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scene. 
Ours  parcelled  out,  as  thine  haye  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  mountebank  between. 
What  says  the  prophet  ? — Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude. 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude ; 
Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six 
By  deeds,  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 
Bfear  him  again !    He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxury  observed  aright, 
When  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven's  welcome 

g^est, 
Sits  banqnetting — and  God  provides  the  feast. 
Bat  triflers  are  engaged  and  cannot  come ; 
Their  answer  to  the  call  is— iVo^  at  home. 

O  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  plain, 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again ! 
Cards  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polished  die. 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply ! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  moon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  Cynic,  if  you  can,  quadnlle  or  ball, 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall, 
Where  Night,  down-stooping  from  her  ebon  throne, 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  own. 
'TIS  innocent,  and  hanmess,  and  .refined. 
The  balm  of  care,  Elysium  of  the  mind. 
Innocent !  O  if  venerable  Time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  Pleasure  be  no  crime. 
Then,  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic,  wand. 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land ; 
Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe. 
Grand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coarse  athletic  cast, 
The  rank  debauch  suits  Clodio's  filthy  taste. 
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RufiUuB,  eiquisitely  formed  by  rule, 

Jlot  or  the  mural  but  the  dancing  achool, 

Wonders  st  Clixlio's  fbUies,  in  a  tone 

As  tragical  as  others  at  his  own. 

He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score. 

Then  kilt  a  constable,  and  diink  five  more  ; 

Bat  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  tart. 

And  has  the  ladies'  etiquette  by  heart. 

Go,  fool ;  and,  arm  in  arm  nith  Clodio,  plead 

Your  eajjse  betore  a  bar  you  little  dread  ; 

But  know,  the  law  that  bids  the  drankard  die. 

Is  far  too  just  to  pass  the  trifler  by. 

Both  babf -featured,  and  of  infant  size, 

Viev^ed  from  a  distance,  and  with  heedless  eyes. 

Folly  and  Innocence  are  so  alike, 

The  ditterence,  though  essential,  fails  to  strilte. 

Yet  Foll:f  erer  lias  a  vacant  stare, 

A  simpering  coant'nance,  and  a  trifling  tut , 

But  Innocence,  sedate,  gereuB,  erect, 

Delights  us  by  enRaging  our  respect ; 

Man,  Nature's  guest  by  invitation  sweet. 

Receives  fram  her  both  appetite  and  treat ; 

But  if  be  pla;  the  gluttoD  and  exceed, 

His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed  j 

For  Nature,  nice,  as  liberal  to  dispense. 

Made  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense. 

Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice — eiampie  rare  ! 

Heaven  blessed  the  youth,  and  made  him  &esh  i 

Goi^niua  siti,  abdominous  and  wan. 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan : 
He  snuffs  far  off  th'  anticipated  joy ) 
Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ ; 
Prepares  fur  meals  as  jockeys  tue  a  sweat, 
O,  nauseous  !— an  emetic  for  a  whet ! 
Will  Providence  o'erlook  the  wasted  good  ? 
Temperance  were  uo  virtue  it  he  could. 

That  pleasures,  therefore,  or  what  such  we  call 
Are  hurtful,  ia  a  truth  confessed  by  all. 
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And  some,  that  seem  to  threaten  virtue  less. 
Still  hurtful  in  the  ahuse,  or  hy  the  excess. 
Is  man  then  only  for  his  torment  placed 
The  centre  of  delights  he  may  not  taste  ? 
Like  fahled  Tantalus,  condemned  to  hear 
The  precious  stream  still  purling  in  liis  ear ; 
Lip-deep  in  what  he  longs  for,  and  yet  curst 
With  prohibition,  and  perpetual  thirst  ? 
No  wrangler— Destitute  of  shame  and  sense. 
The  precept  that  enjoins  him  abstinence. 
Forbids  mm  none  but  the  licentious  joy. 
Whose  fruit,  though  fair,  tempts  only  to  destroy. 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid 
In  eyery  bosom  where  her  nest  is  made. 
Hatched  by  the  beams  of  Truth,  denies  him  rest. 
And  proves  a  raging  scorpion  in  his  breast, 
No  pleasure  ?    Are  domestic  comforts  dead  ? 
Are  all  the  nameless  sweets  of  friendship  fled  ? 
Has  time  worn  out,  or  fashion  put  to  shame, 
'Good  sense,  good  health,  good  conscience,  and  good 

fame? 
All  tiiese  belong  to  virtue,  and  all  prove 
That  virtue  has  a  titie  to  your  love. 
Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starved  at  your  inhospitable  door  ? 
Or  if  yourself,  too  scantily  supplied, 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  provide. 
Earn,  if  you  want ;  if  you  abound,  impart : 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart. 
No  pleasure  ?  has  some  sickly  eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  ^ind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  ? 
Can  British  Paradise  no  scenes  afford 
To  please  her  sated  and  indifferent  lord  ? 
Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjoyments  run 
Quite  to  the  lees  ?    And  has  religion  none  ? 
Brutes  capable  would  tell  you  'tis  a  lie. 
And  judge  you  from  the  kennel  and  the  sty. 
Delights  like  these,  ye  sensua  land  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begged,  oesought  to  entertain  -, 
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Called  to  Qiete  ci;9l&I  streams,  do' je  tarn  off 
Obscene  to  flwill  and  swallow  at  a  trough } 
Envy  the  beaat  then,  on  wtioui  Heaven  bestows 
Your  pleasures,  with  no  eurses  in  the  close. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undne  dejjree 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  tn«. 
'Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  ose  t 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  lust  of  fame. 
And  woman,  lovelj  woman,  does  the  same. 
Tile  heart,  Burrendered  to  tile  ruling  power 
Of  some  angoiemed  passion  ererj  hour. 
Finds  by  degrees  the  truths,  that  once  bore  snay. 
And  all  their  deep  impressions,  wear  away : 
So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  passed. 
Till  Caesar's  image  is  etiaced  at  last. 

The  breach,  though  small  at  first,  soon  openi: 

In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide. 
Then  welo«ne  errors  of  whatever  size. 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies. 
As  ereeping  ivy  elings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon; 
So  sophistry   cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
.    Sin's  ratten  tnink,  concealing  its  defects. 
Mortals,  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care. 
First  wish  to  be  imposed  on,  and  then  are. 
And  lest  the  fulsome  arti£ce  should  fail. 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 
Not  more  industrious  are  the  just  and  true. 
To  give  to  Virtue  what  is  Virtue's  dne — 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  comeliness,  and  worth. 
And  call  her  charms  to  public  notice  forth — 
Than  Vice's  mean  and  disingenuous  race. 
To  hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face. 
Her  form  with  dre^  and  lotion  they  repair ; 
Then  kiss  their  idol,  and  pronounce  her  fail. 

The  sacred  imulemenl  t  now  employ 
lUight  prove  a  muchief,  or  at  best  a  toy ; 
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A  trifle,  if  it  move  but  to  amuse ; 
But,  if  to  wrong  the  judgment  and  abuse. 
Worse  liian  a  poniard  in  the  basest  hand. 
It  stabs'at  once  the  morals  of  a  land. 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safely  reads. 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  leads ; 
Ye  noTcIists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend. 
Snivelling  and  drivelling  folly  without  end ; 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream. 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net   • 
By  some  rude  earl,  or  rakehell  baronet ; 
Ye  pimps,  who  under  virtue's  fair  pretence. 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  innocence. 
And  teach  her,  inexperienced  yet  and  green, 
To  scribble  as  you  scribbled  at  fifteen ; 
Who,  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain. 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  agai^; 
O !  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  command 
Far,  far  away  these  flesh-flies  of  the  land; 
Who  fasten  ^without  mercy  on  the  fair. 
And  suck,  and  leave  a  craving  maggot  there  1 
However  disguised  th'  inflammatory  tale, 
And  covered  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil ; 
Such  writers,  and  such  readers,  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust. 

But  the  muse,  eagle-pinioned,  has  in  view 
A  quarry  more  important  still  than  you  ; 
Down,  do^Ti  the  wind  she  swims,  and  sails  away. 
Now  stoops  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. 

Petronius !  all  the  Muses  weep  for  thee ; 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory : 
The  Graces  too,  while  Virtue  at  their  shrine 
Ijav  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine, 
F^elt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast. 
Abhorred  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest, 
rhou  polished  and  high-finished  foe  to  truth, 
Graybeard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth. 
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To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice, 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice. 
Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son, 
To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own  I 
Now,  while  the  poison  all  high  life  pervades, 
Write,  if  thou  canst,  one  letter  from  the  shades, 
One,  and  one  only,  charged  with  deep  regret, 
That  thy  worse  part,  thy  principles,  live  yet : 
One  sad  epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  hy  bundles  left  behind. 
'Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears, 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years : 
The  Mind,  impressible  and  soft,  witn  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees, 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clew. 
That  Education  gives  ner,  false  or  true. 
Plants  raised  witii  tenderness  are  seldom  strong ; 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong ; 
And  without  discipline,  the  fav'rite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild. 
But  we,  as  if  good  qualities  would  grow 
Spontaneous,  take  but  little  pains  to  sow : 
We  give  some  Latin,  and  a  smatch  of  Greek ; 
Teach  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a  week ; 
And  having  done,  we  think  the  best  we  can, 
Praise  his  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man. 

From  school  to  Cam  or  Isis,  and  thence  home : 
And  thence  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 
With  reverend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay, 
To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day ; 
With  memorandum-book  for  every  town. 
And  every  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down  $ 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart. 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart.*— 
The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands. 
Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  lands. 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling  pair. 
With  awkward  gait,  stretched  neck,  and  silly  stare. 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone. 
And  steeples  towering  high  much  like  our  own ; 
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^  peculiar  light  by  many  a  grin, 
a  practices  obserred  within, 
ng,  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abb6 
s  two  loiterers,  that  have  lost  their  way ; 
ng  always  primed  with  poUteste 
a  of  their  appearance  and  address, 
mch  compassion  undertakes  the  task, 
them  more  than  they  have  wit  to  ask ; 
to  inscriptions  wheresoever  they  tread, 
is,  when  legible^  were  never  reaid, 
leing  cankered  now  and  half  worn  out, 
antiouarian  brains  with  endless  doubt; 
headless  hero,  or  some  Caesar  shows — 
jtiye  only  in  his  Roman  nose ; 
ibits  elevations,  drawings,  plans, 
x^  of  Herculanean  pots  and  pans ; 
.  sells  them  medals,  which,  if  neither  rare 
ancient,  will  be  so,  preserved  with  care, 
itrange  the  recital !  nrom  whatever  cause 
<  great  improvement  and  new  light  he  draws, 
e  squire  once  bashful,  is  shamefaced  no  more, 
it  teems  with  powers  he  never  felt  before : 
hether  increased  momentum,  and  the  force, 
ith  which  from  clime  to  clime  he  sped  his  course 
s  axles  sometimes  kindle  as  they  go,) 
lafed  him,  and  brought  dull  nature  to  a  glow  \ 
'  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air, 
lat  make  Italian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
eshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 
ifolded  genially  and  spread  the  man ; 
;tuming  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace, 
r  shrugs  ana  strange  contortions  of  his  face, 
yw  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
Lcels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 
Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
id  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace ; 
e  slight  the  precious  kernel  of  tibe  stone, 
id  toil  to  poush  its  rough  coat  alone, 
just  deportment,  manners  graced  with  ease, 
egant  phrase,  and  figure  formed  to  please. 


Are  qu^tiei,  that  wem  to  comprehend 
Whatever  puenU,  anardiaiu,  gchools,  intend ; 
Hence  an  unfamiahed  and  a  liatlcH  mind. 


With  indolence  and  Inxnry,  is  truh ; 

White  learning.  ODce  the  man's  eicl(ul*e  plide. 

Seems  reising  fast  towards  the  fenute  tide. 

Learning  itsdf,  leceiied  Into  a  mind 

B;  nature  weak,  or  Ticiougtj  inclined. 

Serves  but  to  lead  philosophers  aatiaj. 

Where  children  woald  with  ease  discern  the  way. 

Aud  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  inrent. 

To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 

rhe  worst  is— Scripture  warped  from  its  intent. 

The  carriage  bowls  along,  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greaaed ; 
But  if  the  r<wue  hare  gone  a  cup  loo  far. 
Left  out  bis  liochpin,  or  forgot  his  tai, 
It  suffers  Interruption  andielay, 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  toe  smoothest  waj. 
tVhen  some  hypothesis,  absard  and  lain. 
Has  fiUed  with  all  its  fumes  a  critic's  brain, 
rhe  text  that  sorts  not  with  his  darling  whim, 
rhough  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  mm. 
rhe  will  made  subject  to  a  lawless  force, 
KM  is  irregulBi  and  out  of  course  ; 
<nd  Judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way. 
Winks  bard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noonday. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  ihould  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free  ; 
''ree  f^m  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel, 
■'rom  fancy's  influence,  and  intemperate  aeal : 
Jut,  aboTe  iil  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain, 
'ioT  touch  the  page  he  cannot  bnt  profane,) 
''ree  from  the  domineering  power  of  lost ; 
1  lewd  interpreter  is  never  just. 

How  shall  1  epeak  thee,  or  thy  power  addre«i, 
Phou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press ! 
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i  leligibn,  liberty,  and  laws, 

ihrir  inflaence,  and  adyance  their  cause ; 

i  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befel, 

d,  nuilEe  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell ; 

ountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise  ; 

▼er-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies ; 

den's  dread  probationary  tree, 

edge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 

did  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest, 

If  mankind,  were  liKe  himself  possessed. 

>phers,  who  darken  and  put  out 

1  truUi  by  everlasting  doubt ; 

I  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command, 

II  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 
eries  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 

I  no  bounds — the  blind  that  lead  the  blind  *, 

(ams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 

te  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 

riggling  fry  soon  ^  the  creeks  around, 

ing  the  waters  whlre  their  swarms  abound. 

d  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood, 

V7S  and  gudgeons  gorge  the  unwholesome  food. 

opagated  myriads  spread  so  fast, 

>wenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast, 

yed  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum, 

vn  his  crab-computing  powers  overcome. 

hyperbole  ?    The  world  well  known, 

ober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  one. 

h  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 

sveiT  hair-brained  proselyte  he  makes ; 

lereiore  prints.    Himself  but  half-deceived, 

hers  have  the  soothing  tale  believed. 

comment  after  conunent,  spun  as  fine 

ited  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line : 

the  same  word,  that  bids  our  lusts  obey, 

ipplied  to  sanctify  their  sway. 

bom  Greek  refuse  to  be  his  friend, 

^  or  Syriac  shall  be  forced  to  bend : 

nages  and  copies  all  cry,  Nc 

ody  proved  it  centuries  ago. 


Like  trout  pnrsued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darta  to  the  mod,  and  finds  his  safe^  there. 
Woman,  nliom  caitom  has  forbid  to  &j 

The  acholar's  pitch,  (the  schols.r  best  knows  whj,} 
With  all  the  simple  and  unlettered  poor. 
Admire  bis  learning,  and  almost  adore. 
Whoever  errs,  the  priest  can  ne'er  be  wiong. 
With  sack  fine  words  familiar  to  his  toi^^ne. 

Ye  ladies  !  (fur  indifferent  in  jour  cause 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  applause,) 
Whatever  shocks  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  delicacy,  truth,  or  sense, 
(Trj  the  criterion,  'tis  a.  faithful  guide,) 
Nor  haa,  nor  can  have.  Scripture  on  its  side. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
Committed  once  into  the  public  arms. 
The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms. 
Like  something  precious  ventured  far  from  shor«, 
'Tis  valued  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more. 
Me  views  it  with  compfaeency  supreme. 
Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream  ; 
And  daily  more  enamoured  of  the  cheat, 
Kneels,  and  asks  Heaven  to  blesa  the  dear  deceit. 
So  one,  whoae  story  serves  at  least  to  show 
Men  loved  their  own  prodnctiona  long  ago, 
Waoed  an  unfeeling  etatue  for  liis  wife. 
Nor  rested  till  the  eods  had  given  it  life. 
If  some  mere  driveller  suck  (he  sngared  fib. 
One  that  still  needs  bis  lea^ng-striug  and  bib. 
And  praise  his  genias,  he  is  soon  repaid 
In  praise  applied  to  the  same  part-r-his  head : 
For  'tis  a  rule,  that  holds  for  every  true. 
Grant  me  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child. 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild ; 
Such  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke ; 
Your  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  roek. 
The  creature  is  ao  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  atuleteez'a  the  man  to  set  him  right. 
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First  Appetite  enlists  him  Truth's  sworn  foe. 
Then  obstins^te  Self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders ;  that  his  error  leads 
To  fatal  ills ;  that,  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  see  no  cause  of  fear. 
Death  ana  the  pains  of  Hell  attend  him  there— 
In  vain ;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride. 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats ; 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets ; 
Till,  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends. 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends— 
But  not  the  miscmefs ;  they,  still  left  behind. 
Like  thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill ; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  sujiplied. 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies ; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace, 
Secure  of  nothing — ^but  to  lose  the  race. 

Faults  in  the  Me  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint : 
Each  sire  and  dam,  of  an  infernal  race, 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 

None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view. 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue. 
For  though,  ere  yet  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing, 
•  Or  when  it  first  forsakes  the  elastic  string. 
It  err  but  little  from  the  intended  line. 
It  falls  at  last  far  wide  of  his  design : 
So  he,  who  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  skjy 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  stead^t  eye : 
That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere ; 
The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here. 

With  caution  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cup : 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 


^  PROGRESS   or  ERROR. 

Habits  are  soon  assumed  ;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  beinsf  flayed  alive. 
Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 
He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right. 
If  a  wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home ; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  .whose  wishes  roam. 
But  if  yon  pass  the  threshold,  you  are  caught ; 
Die  then,  if  power  Almighty  save  you  not. 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steeled. 
Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  revealed ; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before ; 
And,  joining  the  free  thinker's  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense- 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense. 
If  clemency,  revolted  by  abuse 
Be  damnable,  then  damned  without  excuse. 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they  w 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Peactf  he  still; 
But  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther y^"*  when  addressed 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast. 
Implies  authority  that  never  can, 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 
But  muse,  forbear;  long  flights  forbode  a  fall ; 
Strike  on  the  deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  all. 
Hear  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  the  skies  I 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies : 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last. 
Delusions  strong  as  Hell  shall  bind  him  fast. 
But  if  the  want^rer  his  mistake  discern, 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a  return. 
Bewildered  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
For  ever  and  for  ever  ?  No— the  cross ! 
There  and  there  only  (though  the  Deist  rave. 
And  Atheist,  if  Earth  bear  so  base  a  slave;) 
There  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save. 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair ; 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there. 
The  spells  and  charms,  that  blinded  you  before. 
All  vanish  there,  and  fascinate  no  more. 


^ 
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I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice— 
The  cross,  once  seen,  is  death  to  every  vice : 
Else,  he  tiiat  hung  there  sufiered  all  his  pain. 
Bled,  groaned,  and  agonized,  and  died,  in  vain. 


Mm,  on  the  tlubious  wares  of  error  toued. 
His  ship  half-foundered,  and  Mb  compaH  lost, 
S«e9,  far  a*  bumtm  optics  maj  cmnmand, 
A  gleepini  fog,  and  fancies  it  dij  land : 
Spreads  all  hu  coniaas,  every  sineir  plies ; 
Pants  for  't,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dies!     ^ 
Then  farewell  all  self-satistying  schemes. 
His  well-built  sjslems,  philosophic  dreanw; 
Deceitful  views  of  future  bliss  farewell  t 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  Hell. 

Hard  lot  of  man — to  toil  for  the  reward 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it  \  Wherefore  hard } 
He  that  would  win  (he  race  must  guide  his  hoTM 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he  Qiea, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize. 
Grace  leads  the  right  way :  if  ^n  choose  the  wrong. 
Take  it  and  perish ;  but  restrain  jour  tongue  i 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient,  and  left  free, 
Your  wilfoi  suioide  on  God's  decree. 

O  how  UDlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heayen'a  easy,  artless,  nnencumhered  plan  ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile  i 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
It  stands  lilie  the  cerulean  arch  we  see. 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Conspicuous  as  the  briifhtness  of  a  star. 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 
Stand    the   soul -quickening  words — Belibtk   imv 
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Too  many,  shocked  at  what  should  charm  them  most. 

Despise  tne  plain  direction,  and  are  lost. 

Heaven  on  such  terms !  (they  cry  with  proud  disdain) 

Incredible,  impossible,  and  vain  !— 

Reb«l,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey ; 

And  scorn,  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way. 

These  are  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  brains 

Some  thought  of  immortality  remains^; 

The  rest  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 

On  the  sad  theme,  their  everlasting  state,' 

Sport  for  a  day  and  perish  in  a  night— 

The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light. 

Who  judged  the  Pharisee  ?  What  odious  cause 
r  I  UJMiiii  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  ? 
Elaa  ne  seduced  a  virgin,  vnronged  a  frieud, 
Or  stabbed  a  man  to  serve  some  private  end  > 
Was  blasphemy  bis  sin  ?  Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  day  ? 
Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board  ? 
(Such  were  the  sins  with  which  he  charged  his  Lord !) 
No— the  man's  morals  were  exact ;  what  then  ? 
'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
His  virtues  were  his  p^de ;  and  that  one  vice 
Bf  ade  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show, 
A.  praying,  synagogue-frequenting  beau. 

The  sefi*  applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see- 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Ileridian  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green  and  gold : 
Be  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near. 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  bis  ear : 
4nd  seems  to  say— -Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
[  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace ! 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
rhongh  he  too  has  a  glory  in  his  plumes. 
Se,  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  close  copse,  or  far  sequestered  g^een, 
\nd  Klines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 


The  plea  of  works,  u  ftrrogant  and  Tun, 
HeaTen  lanu  from  witli  abhorreoce  and  JifHa^i  - 
Not  more  affronted  by  aiowed  neglect, 
rhan  b;  the  mere  diBsembler's  feigoed  respect. 
What !  ia  all  righteousness  that  men  deviee  i 
What — but  a  sordid  barKaio  for  the  skies  > 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own. 
As  stoop  from  Heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne. 

liia  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock. 
Boob,  bea^s,  and  maple-dish,  his  meagre  stock; 
In  Bbirt  of  hajr,  and  weeds  of  canvaas  dressed, 
Qirt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  Pope  has  blessed; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime. 
And  sore  tormenlf  d  long  before  his  time ; 
"is  prayer  preferred  to  saints  thai  cannot  aid ; 


Wearing  oi 

Fill  his  religions  tvhimsey  m 

His  wor)^,  his  abstinence,  his  zeal  allowed, 

fou  thinVOlim  humble — God  accounts  him  prond ; 

High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 

Df  all  liis  conduct,  this  the  genuine  sense — 

My  penitential  slHpcs,  my  Btrcaining  blood. 

Have  purchased  Heaven,  and  prove  my  title  good.  . 

Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  Bramin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
rhe  sacred  Gre,  self-lorturing  his  trade. 
Elis  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
IVoutd  give  a  barb'rons  air  to  British  song ; 
No  granii  inquisitor  could  worse  invent. 
Than  he  contrives  to  sufi'ei,  well  conUnt 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two  t 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  Anchorite,  say  you. 
four  sentence  and  mine  differ.     What's  a  name } 
[  say  the  Bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
:f  sufferings,  Scripture  no  where  recommendi, 
.>avised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends. 
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Give  saintship,  then  all  Europe  must  aapree 
Fen  starveling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he. 

The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear. 
And  prejudice  have  left  a  passage  clear) 
Pride  has  attained  its  most  luxuriant  growth, 
And  poisoned  every  virtue  in  them  hotn. 
Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  flesh  grows  lean  ; 
Humility  may  cloUie  an  English  dean ; 
That  g^race  was  Cowper*s — his  confessed  by  all<^ 
Though  plac^  in  golden  Durham's  second  stall. 
Not  ail  we  plenUr  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lacqueys,  and  '*  My  Lord," 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice. 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice : 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  Protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic,  or  a  French  recluse  ? 
Their  sin  is  plain !  but  what  have  we  to  fear, 
Reformed  and  well  instructed  ?  You  shall  hear. 

Yon  ancient  prude,  whoile  withered  features  show 
She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago. 
Her  elbows  pinion^  close  upon  her  hips. 
Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 
Her  eye-brows  arched,  her  eyes  both  gone  astray 
To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 
With  bony  and  unkerchiefed  neck  defies 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies. 
And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  chink  of  bell  to  morning  prayers. 
To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined. 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 
The  shiv'ring  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes, 
With  slipshod  heels,  and  dew-drop  at  his  nose ; 
His  predecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear. 
Which  future  pages  yet  are  doomed  to  share, 
Carries  her  Bible  tucked  beneath  his  arm. 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account, 
Doob^  not  hereafter  with  the  saints  tp  mount, 
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.  ComMdoiu  of  age,  she  recollects  ber  joutb. 

And  tells,  not  slways  with  an  eye  to  trnth, 

Who  spanned  her  «-aist,  and  who,  where'er  he  k 

Scrawled  upon  cIms  Miss  Bridget's  lovelj  name 

Who  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  Tofcaj, 

Vod  drank  the  little  bumirer  everj  day. 

Of  temper  as  enienomed  as  an  asp, 

Censorions,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp ; 

111  faithful  mem'ry  she  records  the  crimes, 

Or  real,  or  fictitious,  of  the  times, 

Langtu  at  the  reputations  she  hai  torn, 

And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm's  leni^th  in  scoi 

Such  are  the  fraits  of  sanctimonious  pride. 
Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified  ; 
Take,  Madsju,  the  reward  of  all  joor  prayers, 
Where  hermits  and  where  Bramins  meet  with  tbi 
Your  portion  is  with  thein. — Nay,  never  frown. 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fiChoms  lower  doim. 

Artist,  attend — your  brus'ies  and  your  paint — 
Produce  them — take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint. 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 


Tnie  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Will  weep,  indeed,  and  heave  a  pitrii^  groan 

For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

What  purpose  has  the  King  of  saints  in  view  j 
Why  fails  the  gospel  tike  a  gracious  dew? 
To  call  up  plenty  ^m  the  teeming  earth. 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth  > 
Is  il  that  Adam's  offspring  ntay  be  Saved 
From  servile  fear,  or  be  the  more  enslaved  ? 
To  loose  the  links  that  galled  manlrind  before. 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  more  ? 
The  frcebom  Christian  has  no  chains  to  prove, 
"     "a  chain,  the  golden  one  of  love; 
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Shall  he,  for  such  deliverance  freely  wrought, 
Recompense  ill }  He  trembles  at  the  thought. 
His  Master's  interest  and  his  ovm  combined 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind : 
Thought,  word,  and  deed,  his  liberty  evince, 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 

Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  life  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  force ; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small«- 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  all. 
You  have  two  servants — Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue, 
From  top  to  toe  the  Geta  now  in  vogue. 
Genteel  in  figure,  easy  in  address, 
Moves  "without  noise,  and  swift  as  an  express. 
Reports  a  message  wiih  a  pleasing  grace, 
Expert  in  all  the  duties  of  his  place ; 
Say,  on  what  hinge  does  his  obedience  move  ? 
Has  he  a  world  of  gratitude  and  love  ? 
Ho,  not  a  spark — 'tis  aU  mere  sharper's  play  ; 
He  likes  your  house,  your   housemaid,  and  your 

pay: 
Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her, 
Tom  quits  you,  with — Your  most  obedient,  Sir. 

The  dinner  served,  Charles  takes  his  usual  .stand, 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command ; 
Sighs  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fail ; 
And  if  he  but  suspects  a  frown,  turns  pale ; 
Consults  all  day  your  int'rest  and  your  ease, 
Richly  rewarded  if  he  can  but  please ; 
And  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own. 

Now  which  stands  highest  in  your  serious  thougiit  ? 
Charles,  without  doubt,  say  you — and  so  he  ought : 
One  act,  that  from  a  thanldful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 

Thus  Heaven  approves,  as  honest  and  sincere, 
The  work  of  gen'rous  love  and  filial  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  the  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge. 

£2 


Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  > — old  Cnhocrie 
£'en  at  j'our  aide.  Sir,  and  befoie  yoMT  eves, 
The  fB.vouied  few— the  enthusiasts  jou  despbe. 
And  pleased,  at  heart,  becaase  on  holy  eround 

Sometimes  a  canting  hjpi' — '•-  "  ' -* 

Reproach  a  people  with  h: 
And  cast  his  filthy  raiment  al  tnem  all. 
Attend ! — an  apt  Biroilitude  shall  show 
Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  oflends  yon  so. 
See  where  it  smokes  along  the  soamUng  plain, 
Blown  all  aslant,  a  driiing  dashing  rain. 
Peal  upon  peal  redoubling  all  around, 
Shakes  it  again  and  faster  to  the  ground ; 
Now  flashing  nide,  now  Blancinpr  as  in  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  anay. 
Ere  yet  it  caine  the  traveller  urged  his  steed. 
And  hurried,  but  with  unsuccessful  speed ; 
Now  drenched  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  cai 
He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  bim  to  his  pace. 
Suppo^,  uDiooked  for  in  a  scene  so  rude. 
Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood. 
Some  mansion,  neat  and  elegantly  dressed. 
By  some  kind  hospitable  heart  possessed, 
Offer  him  warmtlT,  security,  and  rest ; 
Think  with  what  pleasure,  safe  and  at  bis  ease. 
He  hears  the  tempest  bowling  in  the  trees  ; 
What  glowing  thanks  his  lips  and  heart  employ. 
While  danger  past  is  turned  to  present  joy. 
So  fares  it  with  the  sinner,  when  he  fuels 
A  growing  dread  of  venReancc  at  his  heels-. 
His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar ; 
The  law  grown  clamorous,  thongh  silent  Ions', 
Arraigns  aim — uharaes  bim  with  every 
Asserts  the  rights  of  his  offended  LortC 
And  death  or  restitution  is  the  word. 
The  last  impossible,  he  fears  the  first. 
And,  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  worst. 
Then  welcome  refuge,  and  a  peaceful  home  i 
Ob  for  a  shelter  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 
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Crush  me,  ye  rocks !  ye  falling  mountaiiu)  hide, 

Or  bury  me  in  Ocean's  angr|r  tide— 

The  scrutiny  of  those  all-seeing  eyes 

I  dare  not— And  you  need  not,  God  replies ; 

The  remedy  you  want  I  freely  give : 

The  Bpok  shall  teach  you — read,  beliere,  and  live ! 

'Tis  done— the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  mbre, 

Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore : 

And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 

Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  willing  hand. 

A  soul  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praise ; 

Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days. 

Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked. 

And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  effect. 

Some  lead  a  life  unblameable  and  just. 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust : 
They  never  sin— or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend. 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  is  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 
For  though  the  Fope  has  lost  his  interest  here. 
And  pardons  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were, 
No  papist  more  desirous  to  compound. 
Than  some  grave  sinners  upon  English  ground. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quirks  tl^ey  seek-— 
Merev  is  infinite,  and  man  is  weak : 
The  luture  shall  obliterate  the  past. 
And  Heaven,  no  doubt,  shall  be  their  home  at  last. 

Come  then*— a  still  small  whisper  in  your  ea^- 
He  has  no  hope  who  never  had  a  fear ; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state. 
He  may  perhaps— perhaps  he  may — ^too  late. 

The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  snare ; 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit,  however  rare. 
The  Frenchman,  first  in  lite^aiy  fame, 
(Mention  him  if  you  please.    Voltaire  ?— The  same.) 
With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence,  supplied, 
I,ived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and  died. 
The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
JJon  mots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew; 


.n  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  ilA  7 
111 — (hen  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick. 
iew  him  at  PariB  in  ' '   ' 
IT  tbnnigt 

his  pedes , , 

nd  fumed  with  frankiaceiue  on  every  aide, 
ie  beg!  their  fitter;  n  ith  hia  latest  breath, 
nd  smothered  in't  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 
'on  cottaaer,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
'illow  and  bobbiUB  all  her  little  store ; 
'ontent  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  g»j, 
'huRling  lier  threads  about  the  livelonf;  da;, 
ust  ?ams  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
■he,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
[as  little  nnderstandiag,  and  nu  wit, 
Leceives  no  praise ;  bnt,  though  her  lot  be  such. 
Toilsome  and  Indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
ust  knows,  and  bnons  no  more,  her  Bible  tm^— 
L  truth  the  briUiant  Frenclunan  necer  knew; 
ind  in  that  charter  reads  wilh  sparkling  eyes 
ler  title  to  a  treasure  in  tbc  skies. 

O  happy  peasant !  O  unhappy  bard  I 
lis  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rieh  reward  ; 
Ie  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
lie  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
Ie  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
ibe  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 
>ot  many  nlse,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
n  science,  win  one  inch  of  heaveiUj  (jround. 
>nd  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought, 
'lie  poor  should  gain  it,  an4  the  rich  ihoold  not? 
Jo — the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
Ine  plcnsnre  lost,  lose  Heaven  without  rq^el-^ 
Ugret  would  rouse  them,  and  give  birtli  to  prajsr ; 
'rayer  nould  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fix  then) 
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The  supposition  is  replete  Tvith  sin. 

And  bears  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 

Not  so— the  silver  tnunpet's  heavenly  call 

Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  for  all : 

Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey. 

No  uaves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they  : 

But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state. 

Are  such  a  dead  preponderating  weight, 

That  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soe'er  it  seem) 

In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  kicks  the  beam. 

'Tis  open,  and  ye  cannot  enter — ^why  ? 

Because  ye  will  not,  Conyers  would  reply— 

And  he  says  much  tiiat  many  may  dispute,. 

And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 

O  blessed  effect  of  penury  and  want ; 

The  seed  sown  there,  how  vigorous  is  the  plant ! 

No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  divine. 

As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 

Earth  gives  too  little,  giving  only  bread. 

To  nourish  pride  or  turn  the  weakest  head : 

To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 

Seems  what  it  is — a  cap  and  bell  for  fools : 

The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  above, 

Shows  them  me  shortest  way  to  life  and  love : 

They,  strangers  to  the  controversial  feld. 

Where  deists,  always  foiled,  jet  scorn  to  yield. 

And  never  checked  bv  what  impedes  the  wise. 

Believe,  rush  forward,  and  possess  the  prize. 

Envy,  ye  great,  the  dull  unlettered  small : 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy— but  not  all. 
We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  gospel  sways, 
And  one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays : 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive  tree  they  show, 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

How  readily  upon  the  gospel  plan, 
That  question  has  its  answer — What  is  man  ? 
Sinful  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch  ; 
An  instrument,  whose  cords  upon  the  stretch. 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear. 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear  : 
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I  hice  the  blent  raddeoM  of  troth  dhint^ 
'  Glorious  u  Solynu'i  interior  ahrine. 
Where,  in  hi<  own  oiacular  abode, 
Dn'elt  Tinbl;  the  light-crasting  God  : 
But  made  Itmg  mux,  like  Babjlon  of  old, 
'Vdenofmiichiefs  never  to  be  told: 
And  she,  once  nuBtress  of  the  realnu  aixnind, 
' '  Tlon  scattered  wide,  and  no  wbere  to  be  fband 

As  soon  shall  rise  and  le-swend  the  throne, 
'  By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost. 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  tost. 
Go — bid  the  winter  cease  to  chill  the  jear, 
RepLace  the  wand'ring  comet  in  his  sphere. 
Then  boiist  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped-for  hon 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power. 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  eateent  f 
Hear  him — himself  the  poet  and  the  theme: 
A  monarch  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe. 
His  mind  his  Idngdom,  and  his  will  his  law, 
Grace  in  his  mien,  and  glory  in  his  eyes, 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nnd. 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  God  < 
So  sings  he,  charmed  with  his  own  mind  and  I 
The  Bong  magnificent — the  theme  a  worm ! 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  delight, 
His  Maker  baa  no  beauty  in  his  sight. 
See  where  he  sits,  contemplative  and  fixed. 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mixed. 
His  passions  tamed  snd  all  at  his  control. 
How-  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul ! 
Complacency  has  breathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  a]l  hii  thoughts,  and  swelled  hu  easy  salt 
His  boolis  well  trimmed  and  In  the  gayest  styl 
Ijike  regimental  coi[comb<t  rank  and  file. 
Adorn  hii  intellects  as  well  as  shelves. 
And  teach  Mm  notions  splendid  as  thamselyei 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  (hi:re, 
Though  that  of  all  moat  worthy  of  his  care  t 
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And  like  an  infSEU&t  troublesome  awake,  - 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  human  kind. 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Shall  prove  (what  arg^ument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat  ? 
llie  praises  of  the  libertine  professed. 
The  worst  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best. 
Where  should  the  living,  weeping  o'er  his  woes ; 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  close ; 
Where  the  betrayed,  forsaken,  and  oppressed. 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forbids  to  rest ; 
Where  should  they  find,  (those  comforts  at  an  end 
The  Scripture  yields)  or  hope  to  find,  a  friend  ? 
Sorrow  might.mu^e  herself  to  madness  then, 
And  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men. 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound. 
Grow  frantic  with  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  ground. 
Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life. 
Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife^ 
The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short. 
And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court 
Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  truth  be  kno^iTi, 
Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone : 
They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may  not  know. 
That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  woe ; 
That  field  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odour  o*er  the  Christian's  thorny  road ! 
The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  reliel. 
Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grief. 
Forgets  her  labour  as  she  toils  along, 
Weeps  tears  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song. 

But  the  same  word,  that  like  the  polished  share, 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care, 
Kills  too  the  flowery  weeds,  where'er  they  grow, 
That  bind  the  sinner's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love. 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above ! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pleasures  ^ith  the  cramp  of  fear ! 

e3 
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His  will  and  judgment  at  continiial  itrife. 

Thai  civil  ifai  imbitters  all  his  life  : 

In  vain  he  poiats  his  powen  against  Uie  tkie*. 

In  vain  he  doses  or  averts  his  eyes. 

Truth  will  intrude — she  bids  hijn  yet  beware ; 

And  shades  the  sceptic  in  the  scoinei'a  chair. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine. 

Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design ; 

Pride  of  a  growth  superior  lo  the  rest. 

The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest, 

Si>ella  at  the  thought,  and,  kindling  into  ragt. 

Would  hiss  the  cherub  Mercy  from  the  stage. 

And  is  the  soul  indeed  so  tost ! — she  cries. 
Fallen  from  her  elory,  and  too  weak  to  rise  ? 
Torpid  and  dull  beneath  a  frozen 'zone. 
Has  she  no  spark  that  may  be  deemed  her  own? 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  unreserved,  yet  surely  not  for  all — 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yet  displays. 
Some  love  of  virtue,  and  some  power  lo  praise  i 
Can  lift  herself  above  corporeal  things. 
And,  soaring  on  her  own  unljorrowed  wings. 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true. 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
Pasi  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime. 
And  if  the  joulh.  unmellowed  yet  by  time. 
Bore  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  then  and  mde. 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturer  years  shall  happier  stores  produce. 
And  meliorate  the  well-concocted  juice. 
Then,  conscious  of  het  n     '      ' 


The  worthless  and  unfrnitfo!  of  mankiod. 
Hear  then  how  Merc;,  slighted  and  defied, 
Betorts  th'  affront  against  the  crown  of  Pride. 

Perish  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorred. 
And  the  fool  with  it,  who  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement,  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought 
Is  not  for  you — the  righteous  need  it  not. 
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Seest  thou  yon  harlot,  wooing  all  she  meets. 
The  wom-ont  nuisance  of  the  public  streets. 
Herself  from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  morn. 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn : 
The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  free. 
Shall  fall  on  her,  when  Heayen  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates,  this  the  drift, 
That  man  is  dead  in  sin«  and  life  a  gif(. 

Is  yirtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth. 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  ? 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  woe, 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know? 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue ; 
Charge  hot  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly  not  I — ^the  partial  light  men  have, 
My  creed  persuades  me,  well  employed  may  save ; 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse. 
Shall  find  the  blessing,  unimproved,  a  curse. 
Let  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind. 
Posses]^  for  me,  their  undisputed  lot. 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought : 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea. 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  not  to  see. 
Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace. 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race ; 
Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law. 
That  rule,  pursued  with  rev'rence  and  with  awe. 
Led  them,  however  falt'ring,  faint,  and  slow, 
From  what  they  knew,   to  what  they  v^dshed  to 

know. 
But  let  not  him,  that  shares  a  brighter  day. 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray. 
Prefer  the  tvmight  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime : 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  bounty  of  the  skies. 
And  sinks,  while  favoured  with  the  means  to  rise. 
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Sh>U  find  them  rated  U  thrir  foil  aiiMaiit; 
The  good  he  ecbioed  all  carried  to  acconnt. 

Maxshalliiu;  all  hu  tmora  as  he  came, 
Thander,  and  earfiiqaake,  and  de*oiirii^  flame. 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehorah  gave  the  law—    - 
Life  for  obedience,  death  for  evetj  flaw. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  will  expresi. 
He  gives  a  perfect  rule  ;  what  can  he  less  ? 
And  fuards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear : 
Else  his  own  glorions  rights  he  would  disclaim. 
And  man  might  safelj  trifle  with  his  name. 
He  bids  liti"  glow  with  unremitting  lave 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  himself  above ; 
Condemns  th'  injurious  deed,  the  sland'nraa  tonga^ 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong : 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct^ to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart. 

Hark  t  universal  nMure  ^ook  and  groaned, 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — see  the  Judge  enthroned! 
Rouse  all  jour  courage  at  jour  utmost  need. 
Now  sunijnon  every  virtne,  stand  and  plead. 
What!  silent?  Is  jour  boasting  heard  no  more? 
That  self-ienonncing  wisdom,  learned  before. 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  jour  brow. 
That  all  jour  virtues  cannot  purohase  now. 
All  joy  to  the  believer !  He  can  speaJc — 


it  up  all  mv  follies  by  tbe  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteonsness  divine : 
IHv  prayers  and  alma,  imperfect  and  defiled. 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child  : 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  Ihev  proceeded  from  &  grateful  heart; 
Cleanaedin  thine  own  all-purifjlng  blood, 
For([iic  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good— 
I  cast  (hem  at  thy  feet — my  only  plea 
Is  nhat  it  was,  dependence  upon  the«  j 
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While  stragglinff  in  the  vale  of  tears  belox?. 
That  never  ndled,  nor  shall  it  £edl  me  now. 

Angelic  gratnlations  rend  the  skies. 
Pride  falls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise. 
Humility  is  crowned,  and  faith  receives  the  prize. 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Why  weeps  the  muse  for  England?  What  appci 
In  England's  case,  to  move  the  muse  to  teais^ 
From  aide  to  side  of  her  delightful  isle. 
Is  she  Dot  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile? 
Can  Nature  add  a  charm,  or  Art  tf^«x 
A  new-found  luxury  not  seen  in  Iw^?... 
Where,  under  heaven,  is  pleasure  more  punned. 
Or  where  does  cold  reflection  less  intruded 
Her  fields  a  rivh  expanse  of  waiycom, 
Pnored  out  from  Plenty's  overflowing  horn  ; 
Ambrosial  gardenH.  in  which  Art  supplies 
The  fervour  and  the  force  of  Indian  sUesi 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  busj  Commerce  wajtt 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  Ihrougli  all  her  gates; 
M  l]am  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  rasset  spice 
Of  eastern  groves,  and  oceans  floored  with  ice. 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day ; 
Whom  the  winds  waft  where'er  the  hillowi  roll. 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  froKen  pole ; 
The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-wom  atreeti. 
Her  vaults  below,  where  every  vintage  meets; 
Her  theatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports; 
The  scenes  to  which  not  youtb  alone  resorts. 
But  age,  in  spite  of  weainess  and  of  pain, 
Still  bannts,  in  hope  In  dream  of  yoath  again — 
All  speak  her  happy:  let  the  muse  look  round 
From  East  to  West,  no  sorrow  can  be  found : 
Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined. 
Sighs  nniegarded  to  the  passing  wind. 
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Then  wherefore  weep  for  England  ?  What  appears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  ? 

The  prophet  wept  for  Israel;  wished  his  eyes 
Were  fountains  fed  with  infinite  supplies : 
For  Israel  dealt  in  rohbery  and  wrong ; 
There  were  the  scorner's  and  the  slanderer's  tongue 
Oaths  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools. 
As  interest  biassecl  knaves,  or  fashion  fools : 
Adultery,  neighing  at  his  neighbour's  door ; 
Oppression,  labouring  hard  to  grind  the  poor ; 
The  partial  balance,  and  deceitful  weight ; 
The  treacherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate ; 
Hjrpocrisy,  formality  in  prayer, 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  iip  were  there. 
Her  wromen,  insolent  and  self-caressed. 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finder  dressed. 
Forgot  the  blush  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrowed  one  from  art ; 
Were  just  such  trifles,  without  worth  or  use. 
As  sillY  pride  and  idleness  produce  ; 
Curled,  scented,  furbelowed,  and  flounced  around. 
With  feet  too  delicate  to  touch  the  ground. 
They  stretched  the  neck,  and  rolled  the  wanton  eye. 
And  sighed  for  every  fool  that  fluttered  by.    • 

He  saw  his  people  slaves  to  every  lust. 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust; 
He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road; 
Saw  Babylon  set  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  the  military  deluge  pass ; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  glory  soiled. 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoiled ; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  heard  his  bitter  cry. 
Stamped  with  his  foot,  and  smote  upon  his  tliigh  : 
But  wept,  and  stamped,  and  smote  his  thigh  iu  vain ; 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain. 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rough  to  suit 
Ears  long  accustomed  to  the  pleasing  lute  : 
They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme. 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream : 
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^Vith  selT-indnl^eni.'e  winged  the  BeeOtkg  banm 
Till  ihe  I'oe  found  Ihem,  and  domi  fell,  the  tow 
Long  time  AsBjria.  boaiid  tiiem  in  her  chuu. 
Till  penileuce  hod  pnrged  the  pahlic  etain. 
And  Cjrus,  with  rd-entini  pitj  moved. 
Returned  them  ha.ppj  to  me  land  they  loved: 
There,  proof  against  prosperity,  a  while 
They  stood  the  lest  of  her  iasnaring  smile. 
And  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  learned  in  scenes  of  woe. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain  i 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  Plenty  lead*, 
With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds. 

When  he  that  ruled  them  with  a  ahephe«l'»  : 
In  fonn  a  man,  in  dignity  a  God, 
Came,  not  expected  in  that  iiumhle  guise. 
To  sift  and  search  them  with  unerring  eyea. 
He  found,  concealed  beneath  a  fair  outside. 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride  ; 
Their  piety  a  system  of  deceit, 
Scripture  employed  to  sanctify  the  cheat ; 
The  Pharisee  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 
Self -idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  lins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins  ; 
The  priest,  whose  office  is  with  zeal  sin  cere 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  pieserre  it  clear, 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
^V  hile  others  poison  what  the  flock  mast  drink 
Or,  waking  at  the  ca]l  of  tust  alone. 
Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own  : 
His  unsuBpecting  sheep  believe  it  pure  j 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure. 
Catch  from  eadi  other  a  contagioos  spot. 
The  foal  forerunner  of  a  general  rot. 
Then  truth  is  hashed,  that  Heresy  may  preacb 
And  all  is  trash  that  Reason  cannot  reach : 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed 
Becomes  a  mockery,  and  a  standing  jest  i 
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And  £uth,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies, 
Loses  at  onoe  all  value  and  esteem, 
Pronounced  hy  graybeards  a  pernicious  dream : 
Then  ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth. 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth ; 
While  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend. 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  friend : 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command, 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand; 
Happy  to  fill  religion's  vacant  place 
With  noilow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 

Snch,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was  there. 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were ; 
Stiff  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine ; 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  absurd, 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word ; 
Th^  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good, 
Pu£(ed  up  with  gifts  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown. 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down* 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  soft  summer  airs. 
Had  grace  for  others'  sin,  but  none  for  theirs ; 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  ran— 
Bhetoric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man ; 
And  tricks  and  turns,  that  fancy  may  devise, 
Aro  far  coo  mean  for  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
Th'  astonished  vulgar  trembled  when  he  tore 
The  mask  from  faces  never  seen  before ; 
He  stripped  the  impostors  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Showed  that  they  followed  all  they  seemed  to  shun : 
Their  prayers  made  public,  their  excesses  kept 
As  private  as  the  chambers  were  they  slept : 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mummeries,  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdained ; 
Lplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes, 
Washed  with  a  neatness  scrupulously  nice. 
And  free  from  every  taint  but  that  of  vice. 
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^^Hent,  however  tardy,  mendf  her  pace 

^^^■Obstinacy  once  has  conquered  Grace. 

^^^■aw  distemper  healed,  and  life  restored,  i 

^^Hwer  to  the  fiat  of  his  word;  I  < 

^^Hssed  the  wonder,  and  with  danng  tonfpie  r  ; 

^^Hhemed  the  authority  from  which  it  sprung.  4  • 

^^H  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  high«  I  -. 

^Hruture  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky ;  1 1 

^H^grave  dissemblers  I  could  not  understand  ' 

^^p  Sin  let  loose  speaks  punislmient  at  hand. 

^■sk  now  of  history's  authentic  page, 

^H  call  up  evidence  from  every  age ; 

^Bplay  with  busy  and  laborious  band 

^■e  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 

Hbat  nation  will  you  find,  whose  annals  prove 

H  rich  an  interest  in  Almighty  love  ? 

Vhcre  dwell  they  now,  where  dwelt  in  ancient 

■         day 

K.  people  planted,  watered,  blest  as  they  ? 

■iCt  E^'pt's  plagues,  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 

nhc  favours  inured  upcm  the  Jewish  name  ; 

frheir  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  tlie  cost 

[Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most ; 

Their  title  to  a  country  not  their  own  ^^ 

Made  sure  by  prwligies  till  then  unknown  j 

For  them  the  states  they  left,  made  waste  and  void; 

For  them  the  states  to  which  they  went,  destroyed ; 

A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day, 

By  night  a  fire  to  cheer  tlie  gloomy  way ; 

That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  best, 

Tlieir  host  to  move,  and  when  it  stayed,  to  rest. 

For  tliem  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  nood. 

The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food. 

Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new,  I  r^ 

And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew ;  -j 

Streams,  swelled  above  the  bank,  enjoined  to  stand* 

While  they  passed  through  to  their  appointed  land ; 

Their  leader  armed  with  meekness,  zeoL  and  love»  \ 

And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  above ; 


A\ 
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Themselves  secured  beneath  the  almighty  wing ; 
Their  God  their  Captain,*  lawgiver,  and  king : 
Crowned  with  a  thousand  victories,  and  at  latft 
Lords  of  the  conquered  soil,  there  rooted  fast. 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war. 
Their  name  far  published,  and  revered  as  far — 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theirs,  endowed 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wished,  or  Heaven  bestowed? 

They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Received  the  transcript  of  the  eternal  mind ', 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws. 
And  cunstituted  guardians  of  his  cause ; 
Theirs  were  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  call. 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  alL 
In  vain  the  nations  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes, 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  were 
By  power  divine,  and  skill  that  could  not  err, 
Had  they  maintained  allegiance  firm  and  sure. 
And  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure. 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all  conquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'ercome ; 
And  the  twelve  standards  of  the  tribes  unfurled 
Had  bid  defiance  to  the  warring  world. 
But  grace  abused  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds. 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 
Cured  of  the  gulden  calves,  their  fathers'  sin. 
They  set  up  self,  that  idol  god,  within ; 
Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate. 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state ; 
Seized  fast  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tiee : 
There  was  the  consummation  and  the  crown. 
The  flower  of  Israel's  infamy  full  blown ; 
'Jlience  date  their  sad  deolension  and  their  fall. 
Their  woes  not  yet  rejiealed,  thence  date  them  alL 

Thus  fell  the  best  instructed  in  her  day. 
And  the  most  favoured  land,  look  where  we  may. 

*  Vide  Joshaa  v.  14. 
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Fhilosophj  indeed  on  Grecian  ere* 

Had  poared  the  day,  and  cleued  the  Ronwn  skiei 

In  other  climes  perhaps  creatiie  Art, 

With  poirer  anrpaising  theirs,  performed  her  put. 

Might  give  more  life  to  marbte,  or  miffht  £U 

The  glowing  tablets  with  a  jnster  skill  i 

Hi^ht  shine  in  fable,  and  grace  idle  themea 

With  all  th'  embroiden  of  poetic  dreams  j 

'Twas  theirs  alone  to  mre  into  the  plan 

That  Trudi  and  Mercy  had  revealed  to  man ; 

And  while  the  World  beside,  that  plan  nnkoowiv 

Deified  useless  wood,  or  senseless  sloae, 

Thej  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  prayeri. 

And  the  true  God,  the  God  of  trath.  was  ttieix*. 

Their  gloi;  faded,  and  their  race  dispersed. 
The  last  of  naliona  now,  thoagh  once  the  first ; 
They  warn  and  leach  the  proadest,  would  tbej  leal 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  veiigeance  in  your  tnm :  ■■ 
Tf  we  escaped  not,  if  HeaTen  spared  not  us. 
Peeled,  scattered,  and  exterminated  thus ; 
ir  Vice  rcceired  her  retribntioa  due, 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  jou  ? 
When  God  arises  with  an  awful  frown 


Pleasure  o'eiralued,  and  bis  grace  despised, 
PrOToke  the  Tengeance  of  his  righteous  band' 
To  pour  down  wrath  upon  a.  tbanklea*  land  ; 
He  will  he  foond  impartially  seiere. 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  cImt. 

O  Israel,  of  aU  nations  most  undone! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  tbj  aceptre  gone; 
Thjr  temple,  once  thy  glory,  fallen  and  rased. 
And  thou  a  worshipper,  e'en  where  thon  majMt ; 
Thy  serrices  once  holy,  without  spot. 
Mere  shadows  now,  t^eir  ancient  pomp  forgot; 
Thy  Lerites,  once  a  consecrated  host, 
No  longer  I.eTi1es,  and  Ilieir  lineage  lost ; 
And  thou  thyself  o'er  every  country  sown. 
With  none  on  Earth  that  thou  canst  call  thins  owi 
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Cry  aloud,  thoa,  that  sittest  in  the  dust, 
Cry  to  the  proud,  the  cruel,  and  unjust ; 
Knock  at  tne  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their  fears ; 
Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  appears ; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  ciy  in  British  ears. 

What  ails  thee,  restless  as  the  waves  that  roar. 
And  fling  their  foam  against  thy  chalky  shore  ? 
Mistress,  at  least  while  Providence  shall  please, 
And  trident-bearing  queen  of  the  wide  seas — 
miy,  having  kept  good  faith,  and  often  shown 
Friendship  and  truth  to  others,  find'st  thou  none  ? 
Thou  that  hast  set  the  persecuted  free, 
None  interposes  now  to  succour  thee. 
Countries  indebted  to  thy  power,  that  shine 
With  light  derived  from* thee,  would  smother  thine; 
Thy  very  children  watch  for  thy  disgrace — 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  face. 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year. 
With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  never  clear ; 
As  if,  like  arches  built  with  skilful  hand, 
The  more  'twere  pressed  the  firmer  it  would  stand* 

The  cry  in  all  thy  ships  is  still  the  same, 
*8peed  us  away  to  battle  and  to  fame. 
Tny  mariners  explore  the  wide  expanse, 
Impatient  to  descry  the  flags  of  France  ; 
But,  though  they  fight  as  thine  have  ever  fought. 
Return  ashamed  without  the  wreaths  they  souglit. 
I'hy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil  jar. 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war ; 
"^Vhere  sharp  and  solid,  phlegmatic  and  light. 
Discordant  atoms  meet,  ferment,  and  fight ; 
Where  Obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand. 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  planned ; 
Where  Policy  is  busied  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong ; 
Where  flails  of  oratory  thrash  the  floor. 
That  yields  them  chaif  and  dust,  and  nothing  more. 
Thy  racked  inhabitants  repine,  complain. 
Taxed  till  the  brow  of  Labour  sweats  in  vain ; 
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yiai  lays  a  hnrden  oa  the  reelinn^  state, 
And  peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight; 
Successive  loads  succeedinaf  broils  impose. 
And  sifi^hing  millions  prophesy  the  close. 

Is  adverse  Providence  when  pondered  well, 
So  dimly  writ,  or  difficult  to  spell, 
Thou  canst  not  read  with  readiness  and  ease 
Providence  adverse  in  events  like  these  ? 
Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  hull 
Creates,  gives  hirth  to,  glides,  cimsnmmatcs  all ; 
That  while  laborious  and  quick-thoughted  roan 
Snuffs  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  jilon. 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design, 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine : 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power. 
That  balances  the  wings  of  every  hour, 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone, 
Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  God  works  his  own. 
States  thrive  and  ^%ither  as  moons  wax  and  wane. 
E'en  as  his  will  and  his  decrees  ordain : 
While  honour,  virtue,  piety,  bear  swav, 
They  flourish ;  and  as  these  decline,  decay  : 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 
He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause ; 
Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart ; 
Bids  rottenness  mvade  and  bring  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support,  in  which  they  trust. 
And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  shame 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  he  wrought. 
None  bars  nim  out  from  his  most  secret  tiiought ; 
Darkness  itself  before  his  eye  is  light. 
And  Helps  close  mischief  naked  in  his  sight. 

Stand  now  and  judge  thyself— Hast  thou  inci 
His  anger,  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land. 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream? 
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Hast  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claimed  all  the  glory  of  thy  prosperous  wars  ? 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  his  just  praise,  to  lavish  it  on  them  > 
Hast  thchi  not  learned,  what  thou  art  often  told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
Unblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  ? 
That  courage  is  his  creature ;  and  dismay 
The  post,  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  away. 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  humour  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quell  the  valoiir  of  the  stoutest  heart, 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  part  ? 
That  he  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  pursue, 
Saves  as  he  will  by  many  or  by  few. 
And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 
Th'  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight  ? 

Hast  thuu,  though  suckled  at  fair  Freedom's  breast. 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquered  East  ? 
Pulled  down  the  tyrants  India  served  with  dread, 
And  raised  thyself;  a  greater,  in  their  stead  } 
Gone  thither  armed  and  hungry,  returned  full. 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power  obtained  by  wealth. 
And  that  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealtli  ? 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy  mincC 
But  left  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind  ? 
And  having  trucked  thy  soul^  brought  home  tlie  fee. 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee  ? 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine. 
And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office-key,  a  ]Hcklock  to  a  place. 
That  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oa^  dipped  in  sacramental  blood  ? 
A  blot  that  wUl  he  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write ; 
And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain. 
He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
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And  hast  thou  sworn  on  eveiy  slight  pretence. 
Till  perjuries  are  common  a.^  had  pence, 
While  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin. 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  looked  within  ? 
Hast  thou,  when  Heaven  has  clothed  thee  wii 

disgrace, 
And  long  provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face, 
(For  thou  hast  known  eclipses,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscured. 
When  sin  has  shed  dishonour  on  thy  brow ; 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now.) 
Hast  thou,  with  heart  perverse  and  consdenoe  seere 
Despising  all  rebuke,  still  persevered. 
And  having  chosen  evil,  scorned  the  voice 
That  cried.  Repent! — and  gloried  in  thy  choice  ? 
Thy  fastings,  when  calamity  at  last 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yearly  fast. 
What  mean  they?    Canst  thou  dream  there  is 

power 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour. 
To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatening  of  the  skies. 
And  hide  past  folly  from  all-seeing  eyes  ? 
The  fast  that  wins  deliverance*  and  suspends 
The  stroke,  that  a  vindictive  God  intends, 
Is  to  renounce  hypocrisy  j  to  draw 
Thy  life  upon  the  pattern  of  the  law; 
To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before; 
To  vanquish  lust  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. 
All  fasting  else,  whatever  be  the  pretence. 
Is  wooing  mercy  by  renewed  offence. 
Hast  tiiou  withm  the  sin,  tbat  in  old  time 
Brought  fire  from  Heaven,  the  sex-abusing  cri 
^Vliose  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgprace 
Baboons  are  free  from,  upon  human  race  ? 
Think  on  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  spot. 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot 
Where  Paradise  seemed  still  vouchsafea  on  c 
Burning  and  scorched  into  perpetual  dearth. 
Or,  in  his  words  who  damned  the  base  desir 
Suffering  the  vengeance^of  eternal  fire : 
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Then  nature  injured,  scandalized,  defiled9 
UnTeiled  her  blushing  cheek,  looked  on,  and  smiled ; 
Beheld  irith  joy  the  lorely  scene  defaced. 
And  praised  the  wrath  that  laid  her  beauties  waste 

Far  be  tiie  tiiougfat  from  any  verse  of  mine, 
And  farmer  still  the  formed  and  fixed  design, 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  detest, 
Against  an  innocent,  unconscious  breast : 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  s^ety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man : 
An  individual  is  a  sacred  mal'k, 
Net  to  be  pierced  in  play,  or  in  the  dark ; 
But  public  censure  speaks  a  public  foe. 
Unless  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  blow. 

The  priestly  brotherhood,  devout,  sincere. 
From  mean  self-interest  and  ambition  clear, 
Their  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  scorn. 
Prompt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn. 
Their  wisdom  pure,  and  given  them  from  above^ 
Their  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love. 
As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agrippa's  presence  Paul, 
Should  fly  the  World's  contaminating  touch. 
Holy  and  unpolluted :— are  thine  such  ? 
Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest» 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest. 
Where  sbaU  a  teacher  look  in  days  like  these. 
For  ears  and  hearts,  that  he  can  hope  to  please  ? 
Look  to  the  poor— the  simple  and  Uie  plain 
Will  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain ; 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
SpeiJE  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 
Alas,  not  so !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  tney  scoff  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  stem^ 
Are  more  intelligent  at  least — try  them. 
O  vain  inquiry !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  gone  a  devious  course ; 
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Fckoning  Pleasure  leads  fheniL  wildly  stray  | 
1  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 
me  upon  the  wings  of  truth  subiinie, 
thy  dim  original  and  prime, 
and,  spot  of  unreclaimed  rude  earth, 
.die  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Icked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast, 
anish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  passed ; 
ou  wast  bom  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
ucked  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms* 
yet  thou  wast  a  grovelling  puling  chit, 
ones  not  fashioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit, 

man  taught  thy  stubborn  l^ee  to  bow, 
gh  twice  a  Caesar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 
victory  was  that  of  orient  light, 
len  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night. 

language  at  this  distant  moment  shows 
w  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 
pressive,  energetic,  and  refined, 
sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind : 
;  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
e  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame ; 
aught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked  and  painted  hide, 
nd  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride ; 
Je  sowed  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went, 
mproved  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent, 
Lnd,  wliile  he  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  alone, 
liade  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  own. 
leligion,  if  in  heavenly  truth  attired, 
^eeds  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 
$ut  thinei^  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 
Vas  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  sight ;   • 
i'hy  Druids  struck  the  well-hung  harps  they  bore 
Vith  fingers  deeply  died  in  human  gore ; 
Lnd,  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 
Jpon  the  rolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breath. 
Who  brought  the  lamp,  that  with  awaking  beams 
)ispelled  thy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams, 
'radition,  now  decrepid  and  worn  out, 
babbler  of  ancient  fables,  leaves  a  doubt : 
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But  still  Iwht  reached  thee ;  and  those  gods  of  thine, 

Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine, 

Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door» 

As  Dagon  in  Philistia  long  before. 

Bat  Borne,  with  sorceries  and  magic  wand. 

Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  darkened  every  land ; 

And  thine  was  smothered  in  the  stench  and  fog 

Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog. 

Then  priests,  with  bulls  and  briefs,  and  shaven  crowns. 

And  griping  fists,  and  unrelenting  frowns. 

Legates  and  delegates  with  powers  from  hell. 

Though  heavenly  in  pretension,  fleeced  thee  well : 

And  to  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind. 

Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind.* 

Thy  soldiery,  the  Pope's  well-managed  pack, 

Were  trained  beneath  his  lash,  and  Knew  the  smack. 

And,  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood, 

Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 

Lavish  of  life,  to  win  an  empty  tomb. 

That  proved  a  mint  of  wealUiy  a  mine  to  Home, 

They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 

His  worthless  absolution  all  the  prize. 

Thou  wast  the  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore. 

That  ever  dragged  a  chain  or  tugged  an  oar ; 

Thy  monarchs,  arbitrary,  fierce,  unjust. 

Themselves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  lust, 

IHsdained  thy  counsels,  only  in  distress 

Found  thee  a  goodly  sponge  for  Power  to  press. 

Thy  chiefs,  the  lords  of  many  a  petty  fee. 

Provoked  and  harassed,  in  return  plagued  thee ; 

Called  thee  away  from  peaceable  employ, 

Domestic  happiness  and  rural  joy. 

To  waste  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 

In  causeless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  own. 

Thy  parliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 

The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  please ; 

Whatever  vras  asked,  too  timid  to  resist, 

Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismissed : 

*  Wbicb  maj  be  foaod  at  Doctors'  Commoni. 
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And  if  some  Sportui  loal  a  doubt  eiprened. 

And,  bluibing  at  the  tameneH  of  the  rest, 

Dared  to  soppne  the  mbject  had  a  choice, 

He  ivas  a  traitor  bv  the  genenl  voice. 

Oh  slaye '.  with  powers  thou  didst  not  dare  tSMOt, 

Verse  cannot  etoop  bo  low  aa  th;  desert ; 

It  shake*  the  sides  of  spienctie  Disdain ; 

Thou  self-entitled  ruler  of  ihe  main. 

To  trace  thee  to  the  date  when  yon  fair  «>, 

That  clips  thy  shores,  had  no  such  charms  for  thee; 

When  other  nations  ^ew  Trom  coast  to  coast. 

And  thou  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  tag  to  bnaat. 

Kneel  nnw,  and  Uj  thj  forehead  in  the  dust ; 

Blush,  if  thou  canst;  not  petrified,  thou  mnst: 

Act  but  an  honest  arid  a  faithful  part ; 

Compare  what  then  thou  wast,  with  what  thon  art , 

And  God's  disgioting  providence  confessed. 

Obduracy  itself  most  yield  the  rest — 

Then  art  thou  bound  to  serve  him.  and  to  proTe, 

Hour  after  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

Hag  he  not  hid  thee,  and  Iby  favoured  land. 
For  B^es  safe  beneath  his  shelteiimi  hand. 
Given  thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof. 
Bid  nations  leai^ued  against  thee  stand  aloof. 
And  charged  Hostility  and  Hate  to  mar 
Where  else  tliej  would,  bat  not  upon  thy  shore? 
His  power  secured  thee  when  presnmptuoas  Spain 
Baptised  her  fleet  inrineible  in  vain ; 
Her  gloomy  moaarch,  doubtful  and  resigned 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  aniiona  mind. 
Asked  of  the  waves,  that  broke  upon  his  coast, 
What  lidinBs  !  and  the  sui^  replied — All  lost  I 
And  when  the  Stuart  leaninn;  on  the  Soot, 
Then  too  much  feared,  and  now  too  macb  forgot. 
Pierced  ti>  the  very  centre  of  the  realm. 
And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm, 
'Twas  hut  to  prove  how  quickly  with  a  frown 
He  that  had  raised  thee,  could  have  pi  u  eked  thee  dow:^ 
Peculiiii  is  tlie  grace  bv  thee  possessed. 
Thy  foes  implacable,  thy  laud  at  rest ; 
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Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas. 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
'Tis  thus,  extending  his  tempestuous  arm. 
Thy  Maker  fills  the  nations  with  alarm. 
While  his  own  Heaven  surveys  the  troubled  scene. 
And  feels  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine. 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine ; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  erer  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days. 
True  freedom  is  where  no  restraint  is  known, 
That  Scripture,  justice,  and  good  sense  disown ; 
Where  only  vice  and  injury  are  tied, 
And  all  from  shore  to  shore  is  free  beside. 
Such  freedom  is — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  thy  powers. 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immortal  plain. 
Like  her  the  iabled  Phcebus  wooed  in  vain : 
He  found  the  laurel  only—happier  you 
The  unfading  laurel,  and  the  virgin  too !  * 

Now  liiink,  if  Pleasure  have  a  thought  to  spare  -, 
If  God  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care ; 
If  Business,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time. 
Can  pause  an  hour  to  read  a  serious  rhyme ; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merchants  now  receive. 
Or  expectation  of  the  next  give  leave ; 
Oh  think !  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  all  thy  years, 
How  much,  though  long  neglected,  shining  yet. 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swelled  tlie  debt« 
When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Mary's  court. 
And  Bonner,  blythe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
Enjojred  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake ; 
The  sacred  Book,  its  value  understood, 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 


*  Allndlag  to  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta,  which  was  extorted 
from  Kiug  John  by  the  barons  at  Runnymede  near  Windsor. 


,  so  full  nf  Inilh  and  grttce, 

Bilest,  venerable,  nisc,  sincere, 

nse  thej  coold  not  (Ibto  to  fi'iir ; 
QOi  puTcbaie  eunb  with  such  a  prize, 
ife  too  shOTt  to  reach  the  skiei. 
lu  be  t-oHTeyed  along  the  tide, 
liiii;  benrta  ponred  freely,  when  they  ilicd, 
t,  which  neither  use  nor  yean  inipur, 
,  VFOO  thee,  to  the  blisa  they  abaie. 
JotBge  will  not  Tanity  maintain  f 
'   too  wenk  to  eaten  a  modem  brain  ( 
iiid  bats  in  full  assembly  find, 
lieeial  search,  tlie  Iteen-eyed  eaRle  bind, 
■did  they  dream,  and  art  ihon  wiser  now  i 
'    -if  belter,  I  snbmit  and  bow. 

ind  Goodness  are  twin -bom,  one  bemrt 
■t  hnldboth  sinters,  never  seen  apart, 
-as  durkneu  arerspread  the  deep, 
ri-  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep, 
[leli|;lilfi]l  earth,  and  that  fair  skj, 
Vnjitrl  out  of  with  ing,  called  by  the  Most  Iligb  ;   ' 
Wi  suvii  s.  tlieiifte  ihr  darkness  'is  made  light, 
Wiiy  oiiaos  order,  and  thy  weakness  might ; 
Bnil  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obCTs, 
Bvho  found  (bee  nothing,  formed  thee  for  hit  praise, 
u  praise  him  is  to  serre  him,  and  fulfil, 
;  and  sufTerinic,  his  nnqaeationed  will ; 
0  believe  what  men  inspired  of  old, 
I  F:iit)iful.  and  faitlifully  infonned,  unfold ; 
''andid  and  jast,  wilh  no  false  aim  in  view. 
To  take  fiiT  truth  what  cannot  but  be  tme ; 
To  learn  in  God's  own  sobool  the  Christian  part, 
\nd  bind  Ihe  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart : 
Happy  the  man  llierp  seeking  and  there  fonnd, 
Mappj  the  nation  ivliere  such  men  abonnd ! 

Haw  shall  a  verse  impress  thee  >  by  what  name 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  conrt  thy  shame! 
Bv  tlieirs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeached 
i>jiiects  thee  to  Out  «iiiiitniM  tbey  reaebed, 
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Heroes  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires  ? 

Or  his,  who  touched  their  nearts  with  hallowed  fires  ? 

Their  names  aLas !  in  vain  reproach  an  age, 

Whom  all  the  vanities  they  scorned  eng:igc ! 

And  His,  that  seraphs  tremhle  at,  is  hung 

Bisgraceftilly  on  every  trifler's  tongue, 

Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war 

To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 

Pleasure  herself  perhaps  suggests  a  plea. 

If  interest  move  thee,  to  persuade  e'en  thee ; 

By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  fate, 

By  joys  possessed,  and  joys  still  held  in  chase, 

Ii  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought, 

.And  if  the  feast  of  freedom  cloy  thee  not, 
Reflect  that  these,  and  all  that  seems  thine  own, 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone. 
Like  angels  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 

•  Remain  vrith  thee,  or  leave  thee  at  his  word ; 
That  g^titude  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives,  unsparing  and  profuse. 
Secure  the  favour,  and  enhance  the  joy, 
That  thankless  waste  and  wild  abuse  clestroy. 
But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soe'er 
Those  rights  that  millions  envy  thee  appear, 
And,  though  resolved  to  risk  them,  and  swim  down 
The  tide  of  Pleasure,  heedless  of  His  frown. 
That  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given 
parked  with  the  signature  and  stamp  of  Heaven, 
The  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine, 
Which  make  that  Heaven,  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
(Awful  alternative !  believed,  beloved. 
Thy  glory,  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved,) 
Are  never  long  vouchsafed,  if  pushed  aside 
With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride! 
And  that,  judicially  withdbrawn,  msgrace, 
£rror,  and  darkness,  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  up  in  arms^  and  thou,  a  spot 
Not  quickly  found,  if  negligently  sought, 
Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  smsdl, 
Endur'st  the  brunt,  and  dar'st  defy  them  all  : 
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RemembHT,  if  He  guaid  thee  and  secnre. 
Whoe'er  aaxaili  thee,  thy  success  is  sore  j 
Bui  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  power 
or  natioiu  sworn  to  spoil  thee  and  deroor, 
Were  alt  collected  in  thj  single  arm, 
Aod  thou  couldst  laugh  anay  the  tear  of  harm. 
That  atreDgth  would  fail,  opposed  against  ^i)e  pug 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmj  rush. 

Say  not  (and  if  tha  thought  of  such  defence 
fihould  epring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence,] 
What  nation  amonpt  all  thy  foes  is  free 
From  crimes  as  base  as  any  chaii^d  on  me  } 
Their  measure  filled,  they  too  shall  pay  the  debt. 
Which  Qod,  thoogh  long  forborne,  wiU  not  forget 
fiat  know  diat  Wnttli  divine,  when  most  severe, 
Slakes  Jastica  still  the  guide  of  his  career. 
And  will  not  pnnisb,  in  one  mingled  crowd. 
Them  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  clond. 

Mase,  haug  this  harp  upon  yon  aged  beech, 
Still  munuuriug  with  the  solemn  truths  I  teach  ; 
And  while  at  intertais  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  di^  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  itrio) 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  andlament 
A  nation  scourged,  yet  tardy  to  repent. 
1  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  in  vain ; 
That  few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strun  i 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  coantry  and  mankmd. 
Reclaim  the  wandeiing  thousands,  and  bring  hon 
A  flock  so  scattered,  and  so  wont  to  roam, 
Tlien  place  it  once  again  between  my  Imees ; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please  : 
And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast. 
In  scenes  of  pleu^  or  the  pining  waste. 
Shall  be  mj  chosen  Ihemc^  mj  glory  to  the  luL 
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'  doeeas  iter,  et  sacra  ostia  pandat. 
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Ask  what  is  human  life — ^the  sage  replies. 

With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes, 

A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 

A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitiye  false  good, 

A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care. 

Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 

The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress. 

Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 

And  nowhere,  but  in  feigned  Arcadian  scenes. 

Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means. 

Riches  are  passed  away  from  hand  to  hand, 

As  fortune,  vice,  or  folly,  may  command ; 

As  in  a  dance  the  pair  mat  take  the  lead, 

Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  succeed. 

So  shifting  and  so  various  is  the  plan, 

By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixed  affairs  of  man ; 

Vicissitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd. 

The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud; 

Business  is  labour,  and  man's  weakness  such. 

Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much. 

The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use. 

By  repetition  palled,  by  age  obtuse. 

Youth  lost  in  dissipation  we  deplore. 

Through  life's  sad  remnant,  what  no  sighs  restore ; 

Our  years,  a  fruitless  race  without  a  prize, 

Too  many,  yet  too  few  to  makes  us  wise. 

Dangling  his  cane  about  and  taking  snuff, 
Lothario  cries.  What  philosophic  stuff — 
O  querulous  and  weak ! — ^whose  useless  brain 
Once  thought  of  nothing,  and  now  thinks  in  vain ; 
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Whose  eyes  reiertcd  weeps  o'er  all  Uic  paat, 
Whose  prospect  shows  thee  a  dishearteuiug  wule; 
Would  affe  in  ihee  resiKa  liis  wJaU;  trign. 
And  youth  invigorate  tliut  frune  u^iiiu, 
Kenevred  desire  would  {trace  with  other  speech 
Jov9  al  ways  prized,  when  placed  within  our  reach. 

For  liTt  thy  palsied  hea^  ihalie  off  the  gloom 
ThM  ov~erhBti|j-s  the  bordeni  of  thy  tomb. 
See  Nnlure  guv,  as  when  she  first  began 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man  ; 
She  sprevls  the  morning  over  eastern  hills, 
Eartli  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils; 
The  Sun  obedient  at  her  call  appears, 
To  fling  his  glories  o'er  the  robe  she  wears  j 
Banks    clothed    with    flowers,    groies    filled    with 

sprightly  sounds, 
Thy  yellow  tilth,  green  meads,  roeks,  rising  groanda. 
Streams  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  every  field. 
Where'er  they  fiow,  now  seen  aiid  now  concealed ; 
From  the  blue  rim,  where  skies  and  mountains  meet, 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feel,         ■ 
Ten  thousand  charms,  that  only  I'ools  despise. 
Or  Pride  can  look  at  with  ijiditt'erenl  eyes. 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sweet  Toice 
Cry  to  her  universal  realm,  Sejoice  ! 
II  an  feels  tbe  spur  of  pasaioDS  und  desires. 
And  she  sives  largely  more  than  he  require*  j 
Not  that  his  hours  devoted  all  to  Care, 
Hiillnw-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair, 
The  wretch  may  pine,  while  to  his  imell,  taste,  ligbt, 
Mie  htilda  a  pandise  of  ricb  delight  j 
But  gently  to  rebuke  bis  airkwud  fear. 
To  prove  tliat  what  she  ^ves,  she  gires  Bincerej 
To  hani;h  hesitation,  and  pioclaim 
His  happiness,  her  dear,  her  only  aim. 
'Tis  i;raic  philosophy's  absnrdesl  dream. 
That  Heaven's  intentions  ate  not  what  they  seem. 
Til  at  I  inly  shadows  are  dispensed  below. 
And  Eartli  has  no  reality  but  woe. 
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hings  terrestrial  wear  a  different  hoe, 

th  or  age  persuades ;  and  neither  true. 

loim's  wreath  through  coloured  crystal  seen, 

Be  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green, 

11'  the  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 

sdium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

ise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undressed, 

L  the  news,  or  fidme,  as  seems  best, 

If  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door, 

the  dull  vacuity  till  four ; 

ist  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  gr&y, 

id  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ; 

[e  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 

r  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce ; 

0  forget,  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought, 
ds  hun  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not ; 

h  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 
len  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds  rise ; 
a  life,  so  tediously  the  same, 
of  all  utility  or  ami, 
lor  Jonquil,  with  almost  every  breath 
>r  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death : 
with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 
80  blanlE,  or  fashionably  blind, 
V  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
int  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way, 
;h  he  reads,  that  life  without  a  plan, 
!ss  as  the  moment  it  began, 
nerely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 
'e  in ;  an  encumbrance  ere  half  spent, 
riness  beyond  what  asses  feel, 
!ad  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel ; 
otation,  never  at  a  stay, 
iy»s  face  twin-image  of  to-day ; 
onversation,  an  exhausted  stock, 
Lrowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 
,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stuffed  out 
adcmic  dignity  devout, 
wise  lectures,  vanity  the  text , 

1  the  remedy,  ye  learned,  next ; 
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For  tmth  lelf-evident,  witli  pomp  impTMMd, 
Is  vanity  lurnawing  ^1  the  rest. 

That  remedj,  not  bid  in  deeps  pTofoDiul, 
Yet  geldam  sought  where  only  to  pe  found, 
While  passion  tuina  aside  from  its  dae  scopt 
The  inquirer'a  aim,  that  remedy  is  hope. 
Life  is  Wig  gift,  from  whom  nhate'erlife  ntedi. 
With  every  good  and  perfect  g^ift,  proceeds ; 
Beston-ed  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake, 
Rayallj,  freely,  for  his  bounty's  sue  ; 
Transient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour. 
And  yet  the  seed  of  aa  iomtortal  flower; 
Designed  in  honour  of  bis  endless  love. 
To  Gil  with  fragrance  his  abode  obors  ; 
No  triBe,  hawsoerer  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsocier  shadowy,  no  dieun ; 
Its  value,  what  no  thought  can  ascertain, 
Nur  all  an  angel's  eloquence  exploiii. 
Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away ; 
Live  to  no  sober  purpose,  and  contend 
That  their  Creator  had  no  serious  end. 
When  God  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view, 
Man's  disappointment  mnst  of  course  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write. 
In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light, 
His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  lon^ 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  abave  i 
'  To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind. 
And  teach  the  world,  if  not  perversely  blind. 
His  gracious  attributes,  and  prove  the  share 
His  offspring  hold  on  tils  paternal  core. 
If,  led  from  earthly  things  to  things  divine, 


'e  thwart  not  his  august  design, 
men  praise  is  beard  instead  of  reaioniiu;  pt' 
And  captious  eavil  and  complaint  substde. 


,  .._,-_j n  her  allotted  place, 

Is  hand-maid  to  the  purposes  of  Grace  { 

By  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good. 

And  bliss  not  seen  by  blessings  undeigtoodi 
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That  bliss,  revealed  in  Scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow, 
Fms  all  his  feelings  with  a  noble  scorn 
Of  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 

Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  all 
That  men  have  deemed  substantial  since  the  faU, 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
from  emptiness  itself  a  real  use  ; 
^nd  while  she  t^es  as  at  a  father's  hand. 
What  health  and  sober  appetite  demand, 
from  fading  good  derives,  with  chymic  art, 
That  lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart. 
Hope  with  uplifted  foot,  set  free  from  earth. 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth. 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Plucte  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss. 
And  cro\iiis  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here. 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  iiE^t 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope !  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 
Hope  !  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy. 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy, 
&;)eak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he. 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
Had  be  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command ; 
The  firagrant  grove,  the  inestimable  mine. 
Were  light,  w'hen  weighed  against  one  smile  of  thine. 

Though  clasped  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
He  shines  with  all  a  cbemb*s  artless  charms, 
Man  is  die  genuine  offspring  of  revolt, 
Stubborn  and  stur^,  a  wild  ass's  colt ; 
His  passions,  like  tne  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep. 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wilitry  storai. 
To  frown  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 
FVom  infancy  through  childhood's  ^ddy  maze, 
FVoward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  p&ys, 
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The  puny  QTftfit  bums  i*  mbjnfrate. 

The  free  repnblic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 

If  one,  his  eqaol  in  athletic  &uiie. 

Or,  more  prorokin^atill,  of  nobler  name. 

Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  vievs, 

An  Iliad,  only  not  in  rerse,  Ensaes  : 

The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales. 

Till  the  best  tongne,  or  heaviest  hand  prevails. 

Now  see  him  launched  into  the  world  at  large  ; 
If  priest,  sapinely  druning  o'er  his  cbaive. 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weeklj  drawl. 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  paja  for  ail. 
If  lawyer,  loud,  whatever  cause  he  pCsBd, 
Rut  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  BQcceed. 
Perhaps  a  ^raie  physician  gathering  fees, 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease- 
No  Cotton,  whose  humanity  aheds  rays. 
That  mates  superior  skill  hia  second  praise, 
If  arms  engage  him,  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  data  of  life,  so  likely  to  be  short; 
A  soldier  may  be  any  thing,  if  brave. 
So  mav  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of;  and  mankind 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  whim,  resigned. 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope, 
Forgiveness,  and  the  privileae  of  hope. 
But  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour. 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power, 
Perhaps  when  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream, 
Reminds  him  of  religion,  hated  theme  ! 
Starts  from  the  down,  on  which  she  lately  slept. 
And  tells  of  laws  despised,  at  least  not  kept  -. 
Shows  with  a  pointing  Gnger,  but  no  ooisei, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinfuljoys. 
All  witnesses  of  blessings  fully  beorned. 
And  life  abused,  and  not  to  be  suborned. 
Mark  these,  she  says  {  these  summoned  from  altr. 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar ; 
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Peace  be  to  those  (i^uch  peace  as  Earth  can  give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  e'en  while  they  live  j 
Bom  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  truth  ; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  earliest  youth. 
Their  mind  a.  wilderness  through  want  of  care. 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace  (if  insensibili^  may  claim 
A  ri^^t  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree,  their  noble  race, 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  Grace. 
Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains ; 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find  blessings  there. 
Themselves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreat 
To  eiyoy  cool  nature  in  a  country  seat. 
To  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  ti'ades. 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cascades. 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take, 
And  seem  to  pray  for  good  example  sake ; 
Judging,  in  charitv  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls !  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize 
What  they  themselves  without  remorse  despise ; 
Nor  hope  have  they,  nor  fear  of  ought  to  come. 
As  well  foir  them  hsid  prophecy  been  dumb ; 
They  could  have  held  the  conduct  they  pursue. 
Had  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived  and  died  a  Jew ; 
And  truth,  proposed  to  reasoners  wise  as  ihey. 
Is  a  pearl  cast— completely  cast  away. 

They  die. — ^Death  lends  them,  pleased,  and  as  in 
sport. 
All  the  grim  honours  of  his  ghastly  court. 
Far  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now, 
Where  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow  : 
The  busy  heralds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  mournful  scutcheons,  and  dim  lamps  between } 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around. 
Bat  they  that  wore  them  move  not  at  the  sound ; 
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Tlie  coronet,  placed  idly  at  their  head. 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degreed  dead; 
And  e'en  the  star,  that  glitters  on  the  hier. 
Can  only  saj — Nobility  lies  here. 
Peaj»  to  nil  such — 'twere  pity  to  offend. 
By  useless  censare,  whom  we  cannot  mend  ; 
Life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair. 
'Twas  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  t 

As,  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray. 
Both  mB.y  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  own  way  ; 
So  fares  'it  »ith  the  multitudes  begoiled 
In  vain  Opinion's  waste  and  dangerous  wild ; 
Ten  thouKajid  cove  the  brakes  and  thorns  amoni;, 
Some  eostn'ard,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wn> 
But  here,  slai !  the  futal  difference  lies, 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  hare  blintUy  cho* 
Incurs  resentment  Im  the  love  he  shows. 

Say,  Botanist,  within  whose  province  fall 
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Distinguish  erenr  cultivated  bind ; 

The  n-ant  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 

And  Chloe  from  her  gariand  picks  the  weed. 

Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  sect 

Esteem  them,  sow  them,  rear  them,  and  protect. 

If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  dnlyTound, 

Gethsemane  !  in  thy  dear  hallowed  ground. 

That  cannot  bear  the  blaze  of  Scripture  light. 

Nor  cheer  the  spirit,  nor  refresh  the  sight. 

Nor  animate  the  soul  to  Christian  deeds, 

(Oh  cast  them  from  thee  !)  are  weeds,  arrant  wet 

Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  ways, 
Divei^ng  each  &om  each,  like  equal  lays. 
Himself  as  bountiful  as  April  runs, 
Lord  porajuoaat  of  the  •nnounding  plaitu. 
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Would  give  relief  of  bed  and  board  to  none 

But  guests  that  sought  it  in  the  appointed  Ovfi ; 

And  they  might  enter  at  his  open  door, 

E'en  till  his  spacious  hall  would  hold  no  more. 

He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  road, 

To  sound  his  horn,  and  publish  it  abroad, 

That  all  might  mark — ^knight,  menial,  high  and  low. 

An  ordinance  it  concerned  them  much  to  know. 

If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  lout 

Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  'shut  out. 

Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  case, 

Himself  sole  author  of  bis  own  disgrace  ? 

No  !  the  decree  was  just  and  without  flaw ; 

And  he  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law ; 

His  sovereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrained. 

The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complained. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  him,  the  Donor  of  eternal  life. 
Because  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  lot  ensures, 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours. 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give. 
As  with  a  frown  to  say.  Do  this  and  live. 
Love  is  not  pedlar's  trump'ry,  bought  and  sold : 
He  will  give  freely,  or  he  unit  withhold ; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought. 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not : 
He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this. 
That  man  will  freely  take  an  unbought  bliss, 
Will  trust  him  for  a  faithful  generous  part. 
Not  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seem  to  promise  fair,t 
To  place  you  where  his  saints  his  presence  share. 
This  only  can ;  for  this  plain  cause,  expressed 
In  terms  as  plain,  Himself  hath  shut  the  rest. 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  bickering  and  debate. 
The  tidin&fs  of  unpurchased  Heaven  create  ! 
The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss, 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a  loss. 
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From  stuccoed  wills  ammt  oqpimenU  reboanti, 

And  bCfl-QH,  adept  in  every  thing  profoand. 

Die  of  diadaiQ,  or  whigtle  off  the  »und. 

Such  is  the  clauiaar  ot  rooks,  dawa,  and  kitei. 

The  enplosinn  of  the  lereUed  tube  eicites, 

Where  mouldering  abbej-walU  o'ethanjt  the  glade. 

And  oaks  coeial  spread  >  mouCDfal  shade; 

The  ecreuning  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air. 

Loudly  reseat  the  stranger's  freedom  there. 

And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 

His  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat. 

Adieu,  Vinosa,  cries,  ere  vet  he  sips 
Tlic  purple  bumper  trembling  at  bis  lips. 
Adieu  to  all  moriility!  if  Grace 
Make  ^orks  a  vain  ingredient  in  tbe  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork — 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead !  with  a  fork ! 
Without  good  worts,  whatever  some  may  boast, 
Mere  folly  and  delnsion — Sir,  your  toast. 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his  crimM 
With  nice  attention,  in  a  righteous  scale, 
And  save  or  damn  as  these  or  those  prevaiL 
I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  trust. 
And  silence  every  fear  with — God  is  jusL 
But  if  perchance  on  some  dull  drizzling  day 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or  seems  to  say. 
If  ihos  the  important  cause  is  to  be  tried. 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side , 
I  soon  recover  from  these  needless  friifhts. 
And  God  is  merciful— sets  all  to  rights. 
Thus  between  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
Aad  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  flide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view. 
And — pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  yoa. 

1  neicr  will  believe,  the  Colonel  cries. 
The  saniruinary  schemes  that  some  devise, 
^Vho  make  the  good  Creator  on  their  plan 
A  being  of  less  cquilv  than  man. 
If  appetite,  or  what  Sivlnes  call  lust, 
Wliicb  men  comply  willi,  e'en  because  they  mtisl. 
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hed^'wfth  perdition,  who  is  pure  ? 
in,  no  doabt,  as  well  as  miiie,  is  sure. 
oe  of  eternal  pain  belong 
sadden  slip  and  transient  wrong, 
aven  enjoins  the  fallible  and  frail 
B8  task,  and  damns  them  if  they  faiL 
.  (whatever  some  creed -makers  mean 
lasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) — 
.  is,  he  is  safe  that  docs  his  best, 
h's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 
says  an  Ensign ;  and,  for  aught  J  see, 
:h  and  mine  substantially  agree ; 
of  every  man's  performance  here 
harge  the  duties  of  his  sphere, 
's  dealings  should  be  just  and  fair, 
shines  with  great  advantage  there: 
nd  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
caution  and  reserve  at  least. 
's  best  is  courage  in  tlie  field, 
hing  here  that  wants  to  be  concealed, 
portment,  gallant,  easy,  gay; 
B  liberal  as  the  light  of  day. 
er  thus  endowed,  who  never  shrinks, 
ts  up  his  tlioughts,  whatever  he  thinks, 
us  to  do  an  injuiy  by  stealtli, 
»  Heaven — and  1  must  driYik  his  health. 
r,  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board, 
B  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord, 
ders  witnessing,  by  many  a  shrug, 
!h  his  feelings  suflfered,  sat  Sir  Smug,) 
«  irto  winnow  false  from  true ; 
crphet,  drink,  and  tell  us  what  think  you  ? 
1^  and  smiling  as  he  takes  his  glass, 
ey  that  woo  preferment  rarely  pass, 
aan,  the  church-bred  youth  replies, 
nnd  fallible,  however  wise ; 
ring  judgments  serve  but  to  declare, 
h  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where, 
fvcr  was  my  lot  to  read, 
I  now  alive,  or  long  since  dead, 
of  all  the  world  that  channed  me  mosX 
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Was— >welladay !  the  title-page  was  lost ; 

The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knowB 

To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bettowi, 

Witii  prudence  alwa^'s  ready  at  our  call, 

To  guide  our  use  of  It,  is  all  in  all. 

Doubtless  it  is — To  which,  of  my  own  store, 

I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more ; 

But  these,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 

I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation's  sake.— 

Spoke  like  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim, 

And  add  Right  Reverend' to  Smug's  honoured 

And  yet  our  lot  is  given  us  in  a  land 
Where  Dusy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand ; 
Where  Science  points  her  telescopic  eye, 
Familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky ; 
Where  bold  inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  light 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest 
That  fashion,  taste,  or  luxury,  suggest. 

But,  above  all,  in  her  own  light  arrayed. 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  displayea ! 
The  sacred  book  no  longer  suffers  wTong, 
Bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  unknown  tongue ; 
But  speaks  with  plainness,  art  could  never  nu 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  comprehend 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachers  throng  aroi 
Live  from  his  lips,  and  spread  the  glorious  mm 
That  sound  bespeaks  Salvation  on  ner  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  ^^arj  ahin 
And  in  the  gulf  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  Germany  send  fortt 
Her  sons*  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north : 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  theif  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky. 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 


*  2ls  Moravian  Mtatooariei  ia  Greenland  tier  Km 
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»  blest  within  the  enclosure  of  jonr  rocks, 
r  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide, 
it  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
gproves  have  ye ;  no  cheerfol  sound  of  bird, 
voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard; 
r  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
those,  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell : 
t  winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
B  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne ; 
eg  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste, 
d  bids  die  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast; 
ckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
)m  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  preyj 
oclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
.d  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
t  Truth  is  yours,  remote,  unenvicd  isle ! 
id  Peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile ; 
«  pride  of  lettered  Ignorance,  that  binds 
chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
lat  decks,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true 
false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
iture,  indeed,  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
le  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
•ft  airi  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
eld,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here ; 
It  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies, 
vre  risen  at  length  on.your  admiring  eyes, 
lat  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day, 
mn  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 
Here  see  the  encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice, 
le  di^re  effect  of  mercy  v^ithout  price ! 
hat  were  tl^y?  what  some  fools  are  made  by 

art, 
ley  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart, 
le  gross  idolatry  blind  heathens  teach 
as  too  refined  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 
}t  e'en  the  glorious  Sun,  though  men  revere 
be  monarch  most,  that  seldom  will  appear, 
ad  though  his  beams,  that  quicken  where  they  sliine, 
ay  claim  some  right  to  be  esteemed  divmC) 
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Not  even  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 

Could  bend  one  knee,  enp^a^e  one  votary  there ; 

They  were,  what  base  Credulity  believes 

True  Christians  are,  dissemblers,  drunkards,  thieves. 

The  full-gorged  savage,  at  his  nauseous  feast, 

Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest, 

Was  one,  whom  Justice,  on  an  equal  plan. 

Denouncing  death  upon  the  sins  of  man. 

Might  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape. 

Chargeable  only  with  a  human  shape. 

What  are  they  now  ? — Morality  may  spare 

Her  grave  concern,  her  kind  sus]ncions  there : 

The  wretch,  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced,  and 

laughed, 
And*  sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught, 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways. 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays  ; 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store. 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boasted  of  before. 
And  he  that  stole,  has  learned  to  steal  no  more. 
Well  spake  the  prophet.  Let  the  desert  sin^. 
Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  springs 
And  where  unsightly  and  rank  thistles  grew. 
Shall  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  yew. 

Go  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand. 
If  self-exalting  claims  be  turned  adrift. 
And  grace  be  grac^e  indeed,*  and  life  a  gift ; 
The  poor  reclaimed  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
Glistening  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise, 
Amazed  that  shadows  should  obscure  the  sig^t         j 
Of  one,  whose  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light,  ' 

Shall    answer,    Hope    sweet   Hope,    has    set    mei 

free, 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  common  care  that  waits  on  all  beside. 
Wild  as  if  Nature  there,  void  of  all  good. 
Played  only  gambols  in  a  frantic  mc<>d, 
(Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  with  having  pltnned 
A  plaything  world,  unworthy  of  bis  hand,)  J 
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Can  see  his  lore,  though  secret  evil  lurks 
In  all  we  touch,  stamped  plainly  on  liis  works, 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes. 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  God  bestows. 
Hard  task,  indeed,  o'er  arctic  seas  to  roam  ! 
Is  hope  exotic  ?'  grows  it  not  at  home  ? 
Yes,  but  an  object,  bright  as  orient  mom, 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne : 
A  ustant  virtue  we  can  all  confess, 
It  hurts  OUT  pride,  and  moves  our  envy  less. 

Leuconomus  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  Infamy's  high  stage. 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age ; 
The  very  butt  of  Slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  Malice  ever  shot 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed ; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew. 
And  perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true ; 
His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence, 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense ; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule. 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool ; 
The  World's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  pas- 
sed; 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  last 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride, 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster,  in  his  proper  g^ise. 
He  loved  the  World  that  hated  him :  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere : 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart. 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed. 
Were  copied  close-in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame. 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
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'  I/ike  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  se 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ca! 
Like  him  he  laboured,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went 
Blush  Calumny !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
•^  If  honest  Eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 

•  Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 

j  Wliich,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  the  < 

.•'.  skies ! 

And  say,  Blot  ont  m^  sin,  confessed,  deplor( 
A^nst  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord ! 

No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still, 
Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure,  come  what 
He  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  dra\ 
And  deems  her  sharp  artillery  mere  straw. 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain ;  but  God  and  he 
On  Scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree ; 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  live. 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give ; 
Suj)ple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain  r 
Contrived  to  suit  frail  Nature's  crazy  case. 
And  reconcile  his  hists  with  saving  grace« 
By  tliis,  with  nice  precision  of  design, 
He  draws  upon  liJTe's  map  a  zigzag  line, 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin. 
And  where  his  danger  and  God's  wrath  begp 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  along^ 
His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong 
And  finds  the  modish  manners  of  the  day, 
Though  loose,  as  harmless  as  an  infant's  pla 
Build  by  whatever  plan  Caprice  decrees, 
Witli  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  j 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  a( 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required. 
The  strange  conceits,  vain  projects,  and  wild 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems, 
(Though  otiief  follies  strike  the  public  eye. 
And  raise  a  laugh,)  pass  unmolested  by; 
Bat  if,  unbiameable  in  word  and  thought, 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  Godli^  UM^ht) 
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With  all  Elijah's  dignity  of  tone. 

And  all  the  love  of  &e  helored  John, 

To  stonn  the  citadels  they  huild  in  air, 

And  smite  the  untempered  wall ;  'tis  death  to  spare. 

To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies. 

And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 

Lima  sabacthami  before  their  eyes; 

I     To  prove,  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
All  nope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross ; 
Except  the  few  his  God  may  have  impressed, 
A  tenfold  frenzy  seizes  all  the  rest 

Throughout  mankind,  the  Christian  kind  at  least. 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  every  breast. 
That  folly  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
And  he  that  finds  his  Heaven  must  lose  his  sins. 
Nature  opposes  with  her  utmost  force 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce ; 
And,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view. 
Hates  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true : 
For  diis,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man, 
Since  Abel  worshipped,  or  the  world  began, 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea. 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free ; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car. 
Of  an  eternal,  universal  war ; 
Bejects  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles, 

J     Scorns  with  the  same  indifference  frowns  and  smiles ; 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  Sin,  where  Riot  reels. 
And  grinds  his  crown  beneath  her  burning  wheels  ! 
Hence  all  that  is  in  man,  pride,  passion,  art. 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heart, 
Insensible  of  Truth's  almighty  charms. 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms ! 

.    While  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears, 

I    fiia  eyes  wut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
Mighty  to  pany  and  push  by  God's  word 
With  senseless  noise,  his  argument  the  sword, 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace, 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  face. 
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Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth  !  mal 
Thy  deathless  wreaths,  and  triumphs  all 
The  silent  prog^ress  of  thv  power  is  sucli, 
ThjT  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  mu 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  \ 
And  none  can  teach  them,  but  whom  thou  1 
O  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  conmi; 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand. 
That,  while  I  trembling:  trace  a  work  dir 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  from  tho  design. 
And  light,  and  shade,  and  every  stroke,  b 

If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain. 
If  ever  when  he  sis^hed  hast  sighed  again. 
If  ever  on  thy  eyelid  stood  the  tear. 
That  pity  hacl  engendered,  drop  one  here, 
Tliis  man  was  happy — ^had  the  World's  g 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  afford ; 
Friendship  and  love  seemed  tenderly  at  si 
'Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubh 
Politely  learned,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
(rood  l>recding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  | 
And  whether  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair 
He  laughed  and  trifled^  made  him  welcoa 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared, 
Ensured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas,  how  changed  !  Expressive  of  his  mi 
His  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reel 
Tliosc  awful  syllables,  Hell,  death,  and  si 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  wor 
Tliat  Conscience  there  performs  her  prop 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  hi 
Forsaking,  and  forsaken  of  all  friends. 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure 
Hard  task  !  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  ( 
And  harder  still  as  learnt  beneath  dcspaii 
His  hours  no  longer  pass  unmarked  away 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day ; 
He  hears  the  notice  of  the  clock  perplex  .* 
And  cries.  Perhaps  Eternity  strikes  nextj 
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Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here. 
And  laughter  sounds  l^e  madness  in  his  ear: 
His  grief  the  World  of  all  her  power  disarms. 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  charms : 
God's  Holy  word,  once  triYial  in  his  yiew. 
Now  by  tlie  yoice  of  his  experience  true, 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he  pants  to  make  his  own* 

Now  let  the  bright  reverse  be  known  abroad, 
Say  man's  a  worm,  and  power  belongs  to  God. 

As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Haye  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears. 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  mispent  years ; 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreadful  mom, 
Upon  nis  dungeon-walls  the  lightning  play. 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies. 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies ; 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 
When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost. 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 
And  the  iirst  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 
Inyades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
'Tis  Heayen,  all  Heaven  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  Sings ; 
•Tis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  tlnrough  every  part, 
'Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart. 
O  welcome  now  the  Sun's  once  hated  light, 
His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright. 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  t'  employ 
Their  hours,  tlieir  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 
Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must  join  himinhi&^t^vw. 
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These  are  thy  glnrinuj  wort!,  eternal  Tnit 
The  scoff  of  withered  age,  and  beardless  jout 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiberal  grin 
Of  fools,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  in  dn ; 
Bat  these  shall  last  when  night  hu  qaoncl 

And  Bearen  is  all  departed  as  a  scroll. 
And  when,  as  justice  has  long  since  decreed. 
This  earth  shall  blaze,  and  a  new  world  saco 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  thej  who 
That  hope,  which  can  alone  exclude  despair. 
Shall  live  exempt  from  weakness  and  deca;. 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless  day. 

Happy  the  bard,  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him.  that  blends  no  fable  with  his  song) 
Whose  lines  uniting,  by  an  honest  art. 
The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part. 
Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  maaldlli 
And,  while  the;  captivate,  inform  the  mind: 
Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankful  soU, 
And  fruit  reward  Ms  honourable  toil : 
Bat  happier  far,  who  comfort  those  that  wail 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Judah'a  hallowed  gate 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  mee 
No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek. 
Nor  labour  Ihcy,  nor  time  nor  talents  waste. 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  taste ; 
But  while  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  aklei 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  disgnise. 
The  abundant  harreat,  recompense  divine, 
Repaji  their  wort-the  gleaning  only  mine. 
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Qao  niliil  tnajas  melinsve  terris 
Fata  dunavere,  boniqiie  divi; 
IJec  dabont,  quaravis  redeant  in  anrnm 
Tempora  priscnm. 
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Faibest  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 

On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state. 

Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 

Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above. 

Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea) 

A  task  I  venture  on,  impelled  by  thee : 

O  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  effects. 

Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  Heaven  selects ; 

"Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 

To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 

Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires. 

Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires, 

And,  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 

A  poet's  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man : 
life  made,  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined. 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best, 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest, 
Diffiering  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face. 
Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook— lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown. 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own. 
Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true. 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view ; 
He  soothed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a  smile. 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle ; 
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He  spumed  the  wretch,  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  arc^ment  of  kindred  hlood, 
Nor  would  endure,  that  any  should  control 
His  freeborn  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 

But  though  spme  nobler  minds  a  law  respect. 
That  none  »iall  with  impunity  neglect. 
In  baser  souls  nnnuDi^bered  evils  meet. 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat. 
While  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved. 
See  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslaved ! 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  ?  where  then. 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men  ? 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneries  found, 
Or  building  hospitals  on  English  ground  ? 
No  — Mammon  makes  the  World  nis  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love ;  and  Heaven  abhors  the  fee. 
Wherever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care,) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand,  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own, 
Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art, 
That  stripped  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  hearty 
Died  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest. 
For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  detest 
How  dark  the  veil,  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways ; 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof; 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse. 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse, 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  minds  create. 

Oh  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain ! 
Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia?  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  Earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 
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p  iB  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
be  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
)  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest^ 
le  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed, 
the  fi;od,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand, 
rer  aU  our  desolated  land, 
incipalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
.e  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 
tl  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
te  them  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils, 
geance  executes  what  Justice  wills, 
—the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 
late  all  the  branches  of  mankind ; 
boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
3romote  whatever  end  he  means, 
is  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes : 
mate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
*&  something  to  the  general  use ; 
but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
etum  receives  supply  from  all. 
ial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
'hat  were  else  a  universal  shade, 
ture  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
3ns  human  rock-work  into  men. 
8  Art,  with  her  expressive  face, 
th  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race : 
fills  Necessity's  demand, 
chaises  her  capacious  hand : 
18  Taste  itself  can  crave  no  more, 
)  supplies  from  her  abounding  store ; 
es  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
ts  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task, 
he  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
ter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  lyre ; 
r  the  canvass  borrows  light  and  shade, 
e,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade, 
es  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys^ 
ficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
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And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  most 
Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast ; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight. 
Imports  T^'hat  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  fi^ve  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
Ana  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one^^ 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save. 
To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  Opulence  in  Sorrow's  face.— 
Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen. 
Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene. 
Charged  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth. 
That  flies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands. 
But  ah  !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer. 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  guage  and  span. 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man ! 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend. 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end ; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  Death. 
The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
Of  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget, 
Loses  in  tears  the  far-receding  shore, 
But  not  the  thought,  that  they  must  meet  no  man  t 
Deprived  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow, 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego  ? 
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ladness  sullenly  resigned, 
ody's  bondage  in  his  mind ; 
snerous  nature ;  and,  to  suit 
with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute, 
rading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
lumer  in  his  best  estate ! 
3W8  Virtue  may  endure, 
oission  more  than  half  a  cure ; 
a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
le  fortitude'  that  bears  the  load, 
vranderer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
risdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace-^ 
Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  gpraye ; 
f  is  meanness  in  a  slaye ; 

and  sovereignty  of  God 
Lwhile,  and  kiss  the  rod, 
lawning  of  a  brighter  day, 
chain  the  moment  when  yon  may- 
its  upon  whatever  we  see, 
art  and  life  in  it,  Be  free : 
D  chartered— neither  age  nor  force 

love  of  freedom  in  a  horse : 
i  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack ; 
IS  of  an  unencumbered  back, 

morning  air,  forgets  the  rein  j 
forelock  and  his  ample  mane ; 

the  distant  neigh  he  neighs; 
,  overleaping  all  delays, 
MUture  where  his  fellows  graze. 
.  and  honoured  ydth  a  Christian  name, 
iroman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame ; 
blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
s  a  warrant  for  the  -deed  ? 
olf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold, 
irest  and  invade  the  fold : 
iffian,  who,  witli  ghostly  glide, 
id,  steals  close  to  your  bed-side  r 
is  emergence  forced  the  door, 
noonvenient  to  be  popx* 
g3 


Has  God  thengiTCD its iweetneM  to  tho eaat. 
Unless  his  lawt  l»e  tiampled  no — in  rain  ? 
Built  a.  brave  world,  which  cannol  jtH  mbais^ 

Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dismined  l 

Impudent  bLosphemvi  So  Foil;  pleads. 

And,  Ararice  being  judge,  with  ease  saccMli. 

But  grant  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  jnst. 

That  man  make  man  his  prey,  because  be  MUf ; 

Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate. 

And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 

A  Briton  knows,  or  if  be  knows  it  not. 

The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ongbt, 

That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 

Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view  { 

That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fait, 

And  Love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 

The  wretch,  that  works  and  weeps  without  relM 

Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 

He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proMeds, 

Ranks  its  abuse  among  thi:  foulest  deeds. 

But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fdlow  down> 
Begone — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  cnsiBna  of  usurped  command. 
Not  Mexico  could  parchaee  kinp  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod; 
To  smile  the  poor  is  treason  against  God. 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked : 
We  wander  o'er  a  snuburnt  thirsty  soil. 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  dai»  toil, 
Forpet  to  enjoy  the  pirn -tree 'a  offered  shade. 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighbonriog  glade : 
Else  who  would  loce,  that  had  the  power  lo  . 

The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love  1 

O  'tis  t  godlike  piivil^e  to  save. 

And  he  uiat  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. 
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Infoim  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 

Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away. 

**  Beantj  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed. 

And  slaves,  hy  trath  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed. 

Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 

While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet,  — 

My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 

Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 

I  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain. 

Sin  forged,  and  Ignorance  made  fast,  the  chain ; 

Thy  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew. 

Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue^ 

Farewell  my  former  jovs !  I  sigh  no  more 

For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore; 

Servinji^  a  benefactor  I  am  free ; 

At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee. 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  proceeds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  heroic  deeds ; 
The  swell  of  pity  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanW  limits  of  the  mind. 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands, 
A  rich  deposite,  on  the  bordering  lands : 
These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal  call. 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all ; 
God's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  employ ; 
And  Thorkton  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

O  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  fancy  can  devise. 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  Morning  shed  a  dawning  light. 
Again,  when  Evening,  in  her  sober  vest, 
Direw  the  gay  curtain  of  the  fading  west, 
My  soul  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and  praise, 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days : 
But  that  were  sacrilege— praise  is  not  thine, 
But  his  who  gave  thee,-  and  preserves  thee  mine : 
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Else  T  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 

A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, 

This  triple  realm  adores  thee—thou  art  come 

From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 

We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 

Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power, 

While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years. 

Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 

Propitious  spirit !  yet  expunp^e  a  wrong 

Thy  rights  have  suiTered,  and  our  land,  too  long. 

Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts,  that  share 

The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care. 

Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 

To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilty 

But  shipv^Tcck,  eardiquake,  battle,  fire,  and  floods 

Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood : 

And  honest  Merit  stands  on  slippery  ground. 

Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound. 

Let  just  Restraint,  for  public  peace  designed. 

Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind^ 

The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee. 

But  let  insolvent  Innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen ; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed. 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed— 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  must  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  name. 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine. 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow. 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  woe, 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  hoiaid 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  iiieece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach ; 
That  grief  sequestered  from  the  public  stage, 
might  smooth  her  feathers  and  enjoy  her  cage ; 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  s^d  a  zesil, 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feel. 
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O  that  the  Toice  of  clamour  and  debate, 

That  pleads  for  i>eace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 

Where  hushed  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea. 

The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Hearen's  smile  thy  fee ! 

Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray. 

Walks  arm  in  arm  with  Nature  all  his  way ; 

Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 

Whatever  steep  Inquiry  recommends ; 

Sees  planetary  wonders  smoothly  roll 

Round  other  systems  under  her  control ; 

Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light. 

That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night. 

And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  chaiged 

With  rich  instruction,  and  a  soul  elilarged. 

The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan. 

That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  the  view  of  man. 

All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 

Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new  : 

He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 

Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 

Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 

With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light* 

All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine ; 

And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 

He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  every  change. 

Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range  ; 

And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 

A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 

But  Reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 

Wliate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ought : 

The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows. 

What  human  wisdom  cannot  but  oppose. 

That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad. 

And  g^raced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 

Though  fair  without,  and  luminous  within. 

Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 

Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride  : 

He  feels  his  need  of  an  uncrrincf  guide, 

And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  more, 

Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand  restore. 


This  is  indeed  philosophy ;  this  known 
Makes  wisdom,  nortby  of  the  namej  his  ovn 
And,  without  this,  whaterei  he  disciiu ; 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  ui; 
Whether  he  measure  Eartli,  compute  the  seaj 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  &y,  or  spit  a  flea; 
The  solemn  trifler  with  bis  boasted  skiU 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still: 
Blind  was  he  bom.  and  his  misguided  eres 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  be 'dies. 
Seirknowledse  trulj  learned  of  course  implit 
The  rich  possession  of  a.  nobler  prize  ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man  reiealed, 
(Two  themes  to  Nature's  eje  for  ever  seded) 
Arc  taught  by  rays,  that  fly  with  equal  pace 
From  tile  same  centre  of  eulightenin|c  grace. 
Here  Slav  thy  foot ;  how  copious,  and  how  di 
The  o'er&owii^  well  of  Charity  sprinirK  here '. 
Hnrk  !  'tis  tbe  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Slime  through  tbe  groves,  some  down  the  slupin 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course. 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  soorce. 
The  ties  of  Nature  do  but  feebly  bind  ; 
And  Commerce  partially  reclaims  mankind: 
Philosophy,  without  bis  heavenly  guide. 
May  blow  up  self-eonceit,  and  nourish  pride ; 
But,  while  his  promise  is  the  reasonii^  part. 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnigihton  his  heart: 
'Tis  Truth  diiine,  exhibited  on  earth, 
(iivea  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm,  and  fitnc] 
What  niU  not  argument  sometimes  suppose  ! 
An  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind. 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind. 
1«(  Supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more. 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore: 
He  claps  bis  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see. 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be  ; 
But  finds,  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  his  nj 
They  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 
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A  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
they  know  not,  to  the  wondering  crowd ; 
;s  of  light  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
1  of  depth  in  erudition  use ; 
1  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is — Wells- 
monstrous  lies  some  travellers  will  tell ! 
3  soul,  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace  renews, 
s  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views, 
lamonds,  stripped  of  their  opaque  disguise, 
xt  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies, 
speaks  of  him,  her  author,  guardian,  friend, 
ose  love  knew  no  bennning,  knows  no  end, 
Anguage  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires, 
d  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires, 
nts  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
te  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
er  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys : 
bough  Wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call^ 
lies  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all : 
lerself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong, 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long ; 
And  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  disease. 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence. 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence, 
rhough  BOom  repay  her  sympathetic  tears. 
She  still  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres ; 
rhe  truth  she  loves  a  sightless  world  blaspheme, 
Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream. 
rhe  danger  they  discern  not,  they  deny ; 
Laugh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  still  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease. 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild. 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child : 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn. 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast, 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 


Not  tooa  proToled,  however  itnaf;  and  teaaed. 
And  if  perhaps  mode  angrv.  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waiTea  (han  will  dispute  her  riRht, 

]  And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight 

I      Suuh  waa  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 

jThe  bright  oriRinal  was  one  he  knew; 

I  Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  truto. 

When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  akis^ 
Hu  filled  his  um  where  these  pure  waten  ria^ 
And  once  more  miogles  with  as  meajier  thingi, 
'Tis  e'en  aa  if  bd  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  sapplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
Tlie  sun  matares  on  India's  spicy  shorea, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  fojled. 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went. 
The  gale  informs  ua,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Some  seek  when  queasj  conscience  hai  its  qntlm^ 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms; 
But  charity  nut  feigned  intends  alone 
Another's  goiKl — theirs  centre*  in  their  own ; 
And,  too  short  lived  to  reach  the  realms  of  peace. 
Must  cense  for  ever  when  the  poor  shall  ceaae. 
Flavia.  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name. 
Is  ratlier  careless  of  her  sister's  tiune : 
Her  superflaity  the  poor  supplies, 
But,  if  she  touch  a  character  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weighed  against  the  vice. 
She  di^ms  all  safe,  for  she  ha'!  paid  the  price: 
Flo  charily  but  alms  aught  values  she. 
Except  in  porcelain  On  tier  mantel-tree. 
How  many  deeds,  with  which  the  world  haa  raoft, 
From  Pride,  in  league  with  Ignorance,  have  ipraDgl 
Bat  God  o'errulcs  all  human  follies  still. 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  hi«  wilL 
A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood. 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  iioilw  or  food  j 
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j^ce  and  Avarice  shall  subscribe, 
une  and  self-complacence  are  the  briber 
ef  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew, 
.t  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due : 
iow  c^liberation  he  unties 
ttcrinp:  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes, 
rhile  ihe  clerk  just  pussies  out  the  psalm, 
gninea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm ; 

nding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
aller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
led  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
lalf  exhibits,  and  then  drops  tlic  sum. 
i  to  be  sure ! — Throughout  the  to\Mi  'tis  told, 
f  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold. 
m  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  tlie  best, 
ings  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distressed  i 
t  less  effectual  than  what  love  bestows, 
.cept  that  office  clips  it  as  it  goes. 
But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend, 
ad  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend. 
Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
nplies  no  tresspass  against  love  divine) 
nee  more  I  would  a£)pt  the  sfraver  style ; 
teacher  should  be  sparin*^  of  his  smile. 
nless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame, 
atire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blame 
[e  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
[is  own  offences,  and  strips  others  bare; 
fleets  indeed  a  most  humane  concern, 
hat  men,  if  gently  tutored,  will  not  learn ; 
liat  mnlish  Folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
•y  apfter  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed  j 
nt  (I  might  instance  in  St  Patrick's  dean) 
'po  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
iost  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge; 
"heir  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge ; 
heir  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 
lie  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
heir  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 
Ij  leah  despair  upon  an  empty  purse. 
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The  wild  assassins  starl  into  th»  street, 
Prrpiri'd  lo  jioiiiard  ttlii>m^iH;'tr  l!i*i  m.' 
So  skill  in  swurilmansliip,  lionevei  just. 
Cut  be  Mcare  against  a  madiaaD's  thnut 
And  e»en  Virtue,  so  unfairlv  matdied. 
Although  immortal,  mav  be' pricked  or  k 
When  Seandal  hai  new  minted  an  old  lie 
Oi  taxed  invention  far  a  frc^h  aupplj, 
Tis  called  a  sitirc,  and  the  world  appear 
(ijlliucins  around  it  with  erected  eai»: 
A  thuusaud  names  are  tossed  into  the  cro' 
Siine  nhispercd  sotUj,  and  some  tnangei 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
SuKi;e3ts  it  safe  or  danqcrous  to  be  plain. 
!^trini{e  !  huw  the  frequent  inleijected  da 
Quickens  a  market,  and  helps  ofT  the  trai 
Tlie  important  letters  that  iodude  the  ret 


IS  may  be  caaEht  by  either  liead 
Forcibly  drawn  frorii  ni.iny  a  close  reccsa. 
They  meet  with  little  pitv.  tio  redress ; 
Plunged  in  the  stream,  t^ey  tmlge  upon  tl 
Food  for  the  fiimishcd  rovers  of  the  flood. 
.Ml  zeal  fur  a  reform,  tliut  givei  oSence 
Til  peace  and  chariti',  is  mere  pretence: 
A  bold  remark,  but 'which,  ifweU  applied 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet'a  pi 
Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit. 
And  had  no  other  play-plaee  for  his  wit ; 
Perhaps,  enchanted  with  the  love  of  fame 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  liis  ncighlwur's  sh 
Perhaps~-whatever  end  lie  mi^iit  pursue, 
'i'he  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  atrobe  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes; 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polished  point!  i 
Hut  shine  with  cmel  and  tremendous  cha 
That,  while  tllej  please,  posien  ua  with  ■ 
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[  seen  (and  hastened  to  the  sight 
e  wings  of  holiday  delight) 
ands  uiat  monument  of  ancient  power, 
vith  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower, 
Iberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  and  small, 
forms  disposed  upon  the  wall ; 
Ler,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
IS  and  steel  shoidd  make  so  fine  a  show ; 
gfa  we  praise  the  exact  designer's  skill, 
them  implements  of  mischief  still. 
rks  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
disguises  shall  be  rent  away, 
toe  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
ig  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man. 
lains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
olved  into  their  parent  earth ; 
agh  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
this  world  produces,  it  absorbs ; 
arts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apace 
the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 
>nr  motive  is,  our  aim  must  be ; 
servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free ; 
iploy  us,  whatso'er  is  wrought, 
fy  that  self,  not  Him  we  ought: 
ues  had  need  prove  their  own  reward, 
;e  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard, 
irity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
le  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first, 
gainst  hope,  and,  in  the  rudest  scene, 
at  enliven  its  unfading  green : 
It  is  the  shadow  it  supplies, 
m  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies, 
t  Him,  who  formed  us  and  redeemed, 
us  now,  though  once  so  disesteemed, 
Jtod  stretdi  forth  his  human  hand, 
d  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  command ; 
ict,  that,  in  a  form  like  ours, 
n1  beneath  his  feet  the  infernal  powers, 
led  captive,  rose  to  claim 
th  he  won  so  dearly  in  our  name ; 


Thit,  throned  above  all  heii^ht,  he  condescends 
To  call  the  few  that  tniit  in  him  his  friends ; 
T)iat  in  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  that  sjiaee  lie  i 
Too  scanty  for  the  eiertion  of  his  beams. 
And  shines,  as  if  impatient  to  beatow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  irorma  below — 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dvin^  flame. 
Though  feeble  in  dwree,  in  kind  the  same. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above, 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love ; 
And,  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  grace. 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian !  and  nilhout  the  Erei 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires, 
Though  all  accomplishment,  all  knowledge  mc 
To  make  the  shining  pmdlgj  complete. 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — behold  a  cheat '. 
Were  lore,  in  these  the  world's  last  doting  jea: 
As  frequent  as  the  Rant  of  it  appears. 
The  churches  warmed,  they  would  no  longer  h 
Such  frozen  figures,  stiff  as  they  are  cold  ( 
Belenting  forms  would  lose  their  power,  or  cei 
And  e'en  the  dipped  and  sprinkled  live  in  peai 
Each  heart  would  quit  ill  prison  in  the  breast 
And  flow  iu  free  communion  with  the  rest 
The  statesman,  skilled  in  projects  dark  and  de 
Might  bum  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep  ; 
His  budget  often  filled,  yet  always  poor, 
Might  swing  at  Ease  behind  his  study  door, 
yo  longer  prey  upon  nur  annual  rents. 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  conteuts : 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart. 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field. 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield  ; 
Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  andentood. 
Felting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 
Did  charity  prevail,  the  press  would  piOTfl 
A  vehicle  of  viitne,  truth,  and  lore ; 
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And  I  might  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 
What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they  know. 

Thus  haye  I  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spray. 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost. 
The  attention  Pleasure  has  so  much  engrossed. 
Bat  if,  unhappily  deceived,  I  dream. 
And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme. 
Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake. 
That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 
And  spare  the  poet  lor  his  subject's  sake. 


CONVERSATION. 


TiiaceH  iiatnre  weigh  onr  talents  and  dispenn 
To  cvcrf  nmu  bis  modicum  or  sense,. 
Anil  CnnTersatioD  in  i(s  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tillei'a  toil. 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  ur  the  soil. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rebeanr, 
]!ut  talking  is  nol  always  to  converse : 
Kot  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  Alphabet!  Id  ivory  employ. 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  hoy. 
Sorting  and  puiudinci  with  a.  deal  nf  glee 
Thuse  seeds  of  science  called  his  A  B  C ; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result. 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  eTcniug  what  the  day  brou);ut  forth. 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth. 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly. 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 
Sacred  interpreter  of  liuinan  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ougbtl 
Hut  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong. 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice. 
Or  sell  llieir  glory  at  a  market-price  i 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon. 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buffnon. 
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s  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 

ays  Mm,  or  else  God  would  strike  them 

mb: 

forbearance  has  their  end  in  riew, 

their  measure,  and  recciye  their  due. 

len  law-givers  of  ancient  days, 

most  worthy  of  a  Christian's  praise, 

ire  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 

up  every  satyr  in  his  den. 
iOt  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 
s  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 
8  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 

its  rudiments  the  promised  ilowcr : 

perished  and  its  charming  hue, 
rth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smells  of  you, 
the  vigorous,  and  headlong  rage 
tcence,  or  a  firmer  s^e, 
plea  allowable  or  just 
ng  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust  i 
x  ihe  breath  of  age  commits  the  faulty 
eous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault. 
red  stamps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene, 
r  fhiitful,  and  no  longer  green ; 
isa  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
.ngous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark, 
terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife— 
n  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life ; 
r  subject  occupy  discourse, 
.  of  \estris,  or  the  naval  force, 
ion  blustering  in  your  face 
ntmdiction  such  a  hopeless  case : 
tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
wn,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 
attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
hs  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain  ; 

when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
•ar  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt.— 
1,  humble  servant  of  the  sun, 
)Ugh  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none, 
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Ilcarint  a  lawyer.  Rr.ivc  in  his  address, 
With  mljuralions  every  word  impress, 
SuppoBed  the  man  a  bisliop,  or,  at  leuat, 
Goti's  name  ao  mnch  upon  hii  lips,  a  prU 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  liis  graceml  i 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  fiequent  p: 

Go,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  pr 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  common  hen 
Rf  lii'ion,  Tirtne,  reason,  common  Hnw, 
Pnmounre  jour  humsu  form  a  false  pretl 
A  mere  disguise,  in  which  a  deril  lurka, 
Who  jet  betrajB  his  secret  by  his  works. 

Yc  imweni  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  sncl 
An:l  make  colloquial  ha^piuesi  yoar  care 
Prcwne  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  1 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  ai^uments  and  ja'r  of  woid^ 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swo 
Decide  no  queation  with  tlieir  tedious  len 
For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength, 
Diicrt  the  champions  prodigal  of  breatli. 
And  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  uot.  Sir  Soph,  at  CTerj  turn 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  liong  not  on  my  tongn 

1  am  not  surely  alwayn  in  the  wroDg; 
■Tis  liard  if  lUi  is  false  that  I  adrance, 

A  fool  must  niiw  and  then  be  right  by  cbi 
tint  that  all  fri'ed<un  of  dissent  I  blBaw; 
So — there  I  grant  llic  privilrge  I  claint. 
A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 
Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  rommon  all  m 
Vitcnurse  may  waut  an  animated — No, 
To  brush  tlic  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow 
But  still  remember,  if  y(m  mean  to  pleaai 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ea> 
Tlie  mark,  at  wliich  my  juster  aim  I  tako 
Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  saka. 
Set  yoar  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 
iLnott  and  impediments  make  fometUiig  1 
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Adopt  his  own,  lis  equally  in  vain, 
Your  thread  of  aivument  is  snapped  again ; 
The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  ^ou, 
"Will  judge  himself  deceived,  and  proye  it  too. 
Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right ; 
I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair. 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare, 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out» 
Reply  discreetly — To  be  sure-^no  doubt ! 
DuBius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man- 
Yes— you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone. 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes— presumes  it  may  be  so. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  faw 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw. 
For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 
Wonla  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thief. 
Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence. 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 
Knows  wnat  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not ; 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  have  forgot ; 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 
Yet,  though  he  tease  and  balk  your  listening  car. 
He  mal^s  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear ; 
Howe'er  ingenious  on  bis  darling  theme 
A  sceptic  in  philosophy  might  seem. 
Reduced  to  practice  his  beloved  rule 
Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool ; 
Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 
Fate  having  placed  all  trutli  above  his  reach. 
His  ambiguities  his  total  sum, 
He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way. 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay  -, 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 

H  M 


\i 
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Wilhnnt  the  means  of  knowing  rij^^t  fVom 
They  always  ure  decisive,  clear,  uiid  stronf 
Wliere  otliers  toil  nith  philosophic  force. 
Their  nimble  nonsense  bikes  a  ahorUr  cod 
Fling*  at  yonr  head  conviction  in  the  lumj 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump  j 
Their  omi  defect,  invisible  to  them, 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condemn ; 
And,  tbuDgh  self-idulizcd  in  every  case, 
IlatB  their  own  likene.HS  in  a  brotlier's  faci 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  p 
Few  conipelitions  but  engender  spile  j 
And  those  the  most,  where  neitlier  lias  a  ri 
The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  ol 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  lo  curb  abuse 
Admit  It  true,  tlie  consequence  is  clear. 
Our  polished  manners  ore  a  mask  we  w-eai 
And,  at  the  bottom,  barbarons  still  and  m 
We  are  restrained,  indeed,  bat  not  subduei 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cui 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  bv  the  fruit  it  iMan 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  tlieir  fatal  end 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease, 
'I'hat  the  snrviving  world  may  lire  in  pesci 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean  and  low 
That  men  eng^^  in  it  compelled  by  force. 
And  fear,  not  conrage,  is  its  proper  source- 
The  fear  uf  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  uensure  us,  and  fools  shoi 
At  lea^t  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
To  rush  into  a  fined  eternal  slate 
Ont  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bu 
Witb  M  the  gnilt  of  sncb  tumatunl  wu. 
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sr  Use  nia^  nrge,  or  Honour  plead, 
ion's  Terdict  is  a  madman's  deed, 
set  my  life  npon  a  throw, 
a  bear  is  mde  and  surly  ?  No— 
,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
t  affront  me ;  and  no  other  can. 
empowered  to  regulate  the  lists, 
onld  encounter  with  well -loaded  fists: 
Q  combat  would  be  something  new, 
.S8  beat  Entelltts  black  and  blue ; 
di  might  show,  to  his  admiring  fricndi^ 
arable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
ry,  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
ictoiy  receipt  in  full, 
y  in  which  native  humour  reigns, 
useful,  always  entertains : 
r  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
nish  illustration,  well  applied ; 
mtary  weavers  of  long  tales 
I  the  fidfl:ets,  and  my  patience  fails, 
most  asinine  employ  on  Earth, 
them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 
o  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
shed  -inth — He  said,  and  so  said  /. 
'  interview  tlieir  rout  the  same, 
Btition  makes  attention  lame : 
ie  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 
iie  MUldest  part  cry — Droll  indeed  ! 
\i  of  narrative  with  care  pursue, 
king  probability  your  clew ; 
liA  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
tkem  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
ubitions  man  may  entertain, 
it,  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain, 
which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 
ts  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
OS  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 
st  auditors  for  such  to  seek, 
please  others  will  themselves  dissjace, 
ise  not,  but  affront  you  to  your  face. 
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A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware, 
Haviut?  unloaded  and  made  many  star»— 
Can  this  be  true  ? — an  arch  observer  cries. 
Yes,  (rather  moved)  I  saw  it  with  these  eyei  j' 
Sir !  I  believe  it  on  that  gpround  alone ; 
I  could  not  had  T  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct ; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close ; 
There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night — 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanor, 
Or  giant-killing  Jack,  would  please  me  more. 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff. 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ; 
Tlie  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain. 
Then  pause,  and  pufi-— and  speak,  and  panse  agai 
Such  often,  like  tiie  tube  they  so  admire, 
Important  triflers !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 
T^nfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex,  whose  presence  civilizes  ours : 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants. 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants ; 
But  arc  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind. 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  foimi 
As  little  mercy,  as  he  g^ubs  and  worms  ? 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse. 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce. 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  birth. 
And  forced  the  flood-gates  of  licenUous  mirth; 
For  sea-born  Venus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element,  from  which  she  rose, 
And  with  a  quiet,  which  no  fumes  disturb. 
Sips  meek  imusions  of  a  milder  herb. 
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The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loyes  to  oppose 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neig^hbour's  phiz,  ^ 
Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attracted  his 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gan's  aiiy  charge. 
An  extract  of  his  diary — ^no  more, 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  overtaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  again,    ^ 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir !  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume : 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau— 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree-show ! 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting. 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mixed  resort, 
Wliat  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a-la-mort ; 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he ; 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop ;  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge : 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead, 
His  wit  invites  you  by  liis  looks  to  come. 
But  when  you  Knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present  as  your  hopes  presage  ; 
'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love  ^ 
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But  when  n' 

To  Gad  it  stu&'ed  witii  brickbats',  rarth,  ■ 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ngly  trirk, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  bave  been  tiek. 
And  giye  as  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  b«>I, 
How  HO  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  sltghtlj  touched,  mnch  less  tatgot. 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  Beem  present  on  the  anot- 
Now  ihe  distemper,  spite  of  draac^ht  or  pill. 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  lioclor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  re!a|)8e ; 
They  thought  they  most  have  died,  they  were  so  bu 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  tliey  had. 

Some  fretful  tempen  wince  at  every  touch, 
Vou  alw^s  do  too  little  or  too  much  : 
Ton  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain  ; 
You  fall  at  once  info  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse  —the  drone-pipe  ot  an  hntnble'befc 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  stroni;  a  lipht. 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tia  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — yon  stir  the  fire  and  striTa 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  nxisting  him  aliTe. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  does  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loath. 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both  ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclonded  with  a  tonstanl  frown. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wander,  if  he  con- 
Alas  !  his  eOiirts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

[  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scain  and  undecerved  disdaio. 
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And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blnshini^  face 

Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 

Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 

But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  tlie  lip, 

Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  uie  pip : 

Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums. 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained; 

It  seems  4s  if  we  Britons  were  ordained,  

By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride,  >^>.i7?s 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside.         ^  " 

The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry,       lb(  1  ■     ■  1   •> 

Self-searciiing  with  an  introverted  eye,       V-.V  '- .         "'A 

Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart : 

For  ever  aiming  at  tlie  world's  esteem. 

Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown. 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  o^n. 

We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 

And  only. blushes  in  the  proper  place; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 

Where  'tis  a  sliame  to  be  ashamed  t'  appear : 

Humility  tJie  parent  of  the  first, 

The  last  by  vanitv  produced  and  nursed. 

The  circle  formed,  wc  sit  in  silent  state. 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate ; 

Yes  ma'am,  and  no  ma'am,  uttered  softly,  show 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go ; 

Each  individual,  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint; 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky,' 

Reports  it  liot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ; 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  reflection,  and  well-timed  discourse. 
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Wc  neit  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  itMltll, 

Like  conserraton  of  the  pnblic  heilth, 

or  epidemic  thruati,  if  aach  there  are. 

And  cou^s,  KDil  rheniiM,  and  yhtliisic,  and  catanli. 

That  theme  exfaauited,  a  wide  chaam  eninei. 

Filled  up  at  laat  nitb  interesting  neira 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  ««^ 

And  nho  is  ban;[ed,  and  who  is  bioaicht  to  bed: 

Hut  fear  to  call  a  more  importajit  cauie. 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  lain. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecBtacy  we  come, 

Aa  from  a  seien  jears  transportation,  hotue^ 

And  there  resume  an  nnembanassed  brow, 

Recoiering  what  ne  lost  we  know  nnt  how. 

The  faculties,  that  seemed  reduced  to  nongiit,' 

Eipressiun  and  the  pririlege  of  thoui^ht. 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chaae, 
I  fpve  Iiim  over  as  a  Uespente  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  care. 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure ; 
And  though  the  foji  be  follows  majr  be  tamed, 
A  mere  fox-follower  never  is  rcclaioied. 
Some  fjrrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  cunne. 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  liis  horse; 
Or  if,  deserving  uf  a  better  doom, 
The  nolile  beast  J  udge  otherwise,  his  groom- 
Yet  ev'n  the  rogue  that  serves  liim,  tliungh  he  ttand. 
To  take  his  hnnimr's  orders,  cap  in  hand. 
Prefers  his  fellow  grooms  with  much  good  mom. 
Their  skill  ■  tnitli,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  van  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire  i 
(>,  in  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
llie  schiHil  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  nolM  ; 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those. 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  yean  be  rhnt«i, 
T«t  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Tilt  none  but  beasti  acknowledge  him  a  man. 

Man's  heart  had  been  impcnelmbly  sealed. 
Like  tlicin  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field. 
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Bad  not  YxU  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  -him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand ; 
The  reasoning  power  vouchsafed  of  course  inferred 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word  ; 
For  all  is  perfect  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  he,  that  gives  conception,  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood. 
What  ases  of  his  boon  the  Giver  would. 
The  Mind,  despatched  upon  her  busy  toil, 
Should -range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the  soil ; 
Visiting  every  flower  with  labour  meet. 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet. 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips. 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips. 
That  good  diffused  may  more  abundant  grow. 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night. 
That  fills  the  listening  lover  with  delight, 
Foraet  his  harmony,  with  rapture  heard. 
To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird } 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice. 
That  odious  libel  on  a  human  voice  ? 
No— Nature  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  not  aside  from  her  Creator's  plan ; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  designed 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefkthers  of  mankind. 
Is  note  for  note  delivered  in  our  ears. 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years. 
Tet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train. 
Whom  man,  for  his  own  hurt  permits  to  leign. 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shape. 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong. 
Holds  a  usurped  dominion  o'er  his  tongue ; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace. 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace. 
And,  when  accomplidied  in  her  wayward  seliool. 
Calls  ^ntleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 
'Tis  an  nnutterable  fixed  decree. 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she, 
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That  heaven  and  hell,  and  righteonmen  and  aln^ 
Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lark  within, 
God  and  his  attributes  (a  field  of  day 
Where  'tis  an  angePs  happiness  to  stray,) 
Fniits  of  his  lore  and  wonders  of  his  might. 
Re  never  named  in  ears  esteemed  polite. 
That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave, 
Shall  stand  proscribed,  a  madman  or  a  knave, 
A  close  designer  not  to  be  believed. 
Or,  if  excased  that  charge,  at  least  deceived. 
Oh  folly,  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap. 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap ! 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
Tliat  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire, 
Warming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire } 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes, 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  skies; 
That  air  of  insolence  affronts  your  God, 
You  need  liis  pardon,  and  provoke  his  rod: 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  more 
Than  that  heroic  strut  assumed  before. 
Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wratJi  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  earth, 
Though  future  pain  may  serve  for  present  mirth. 
Acquainted  with  the  woes,  that  fear  or  shame. 
By  Fashion  taught,  forbade  them  once  to  name, 
And,  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest* 
Have  proved  them  truths  too  big  to  be  expressed.— 
Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallowea  ground. 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  they  found ; 
Touched  by  that  power  that  you  have  dared  to  mod 
That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock^ 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  stream. 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  cul  a  dream. 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide. 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  Surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
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Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  thev  loved,  of  him  whose  life. 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife. 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more : 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  to  have  done ; 
To  exalt  a  people  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  asked  them,  with  a  kind,  engaging  air. 
What  their  aflliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 
Informed,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread,  - 
And,  trutli  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said. 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 
The  tender  theme,  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  The  night,  they  said,  is  near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And,  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord  1 
I>id  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deigned  to  say  ? 
Did  not  they  bum  within  us  by  the  way  ? 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves  : 
Their  views,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim. 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope. 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  newborn  glories  in  their  view. — 
Well— what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time. 
Hatched  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sublime  ? 
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n  God  hinuclf  exact  f 
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Nu — in«tbl«  and  recording  braw  decaj. 

And  like  the  graver's  memoi;  pais  awsj  ; 

The  work*  of  m&n  inherit,  u  u  just, 

Their  author's  fiailtj,  and  relnm  to  dnft : 

Bui  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure, 

1(>  lieul  is  guarded,  u  its  base  is  sure  ; 

Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  or  endlesa  yean. 

The  pillar  of  eternal  plan  appears. 

The  roving  slonn  and  dashing  w»e  deGes, 

Built  by  that  architect  nho  built  the  skini, 

Heurts  may  be  fonnd,  ttiat  harbour  at  tliis  hour 

Tliat  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power; 

And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strire. 

Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  nell  of  life. 

Tastes  of  iU  healthful  origin,  and  flows 

A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 

(>  days  uf  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 

^reue  and  peaceful  as  those  heaienly  days. 

When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet. 

Enjoy  the  stillncsg  of  some  close  retreat, 

Discourss,  OS  if  released  and  safe  at  home. 

Of  dangers  passed,  and  ironders  yet  to  come. 

And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 

L'puD  the  lap  of  covenanted  Best. 

What!  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  thinga, 
I.ikc  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pii[eon-nini(s } 
("anting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  Word, 
And  half  the  night  >  Fanatic  and  absurd  > 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  bis  prayen. 
Who  makes  no  hustle  with  his  soul's  aAurs, 
Whose  nit  con  brighen  up  a  wintry  day. 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away ; 
Content  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine. 
Who  wails  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine, 
leaves  saints  t'  enjoy  those  altiludes  tbey  teach. 
And  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  reach 

Well  spoken,  advocate  nf  sin  and  shame, 
JCaoivn  bjr  tlijr  bleating,  ^notance  thy  name. 
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Is  sparkling  wit  the  world's  exclusive  right  ? 

The  fixed  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  ? 

Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  of  an  hour. 

That  come  to  waft  us  out  of  Sorrow's  power, 

Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty,  that  finds 

Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds  ? 

Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play. 

And  brings  the  trifler  under  rigorous  sway. 

But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before, 

And,  purifying  makes  it  shine  the  more. 

A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 

A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight ; 

Vigorous  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 

'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 

Temperance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state, 

And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date.^ 

Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vun. 

Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 

A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field, 

Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wiehl ; 

Grave  without  dulncss,  learned  without  pride, 

Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed ; 

A  man  who  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 

A  dozen  would-bes  of  the  modem  day  ^ 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use. 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce, 

Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 

Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page, 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear ; 

Yet,  above  all,  his  luxury  supreme, 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme ; 

There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 

His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home. 

Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  tliought> 
Suppose  themselves  monopolists  of  sense. 
And  wiser  men's  ability  pretence. 
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Tliough  time  will  wear  us,  and  me  must  gro' 
Suvb  men  are  not  furgot  as  soon  aR  uold  i 
Tlielr  fragrant  memoiy  vriil  outlast  their  t(Hi 
Embalmed  for  ever  in  ita  own  perfume. 

'  And  In  say  truth,  thouffli  in  its  early  prime, 
Aud  when  nnitained.  witli  any  Rromer  crime. 
Youth  has  a  sprigbtliuess  and  fire  to  bout. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  Virtue  wilh  peculiar  charms  appcan, 
Cronned  witb  the  f^land  of  life's  bliioiDing 
Tct  Age  by  long  experience  well  iitroimed. 
Well  read,  well  tempered,  nith  religioa  van 
I'hat  fire  abated,  which  impclii  rash  Youth, 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  autheatic  juice 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  u 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  ahcirtening  day 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  Joy  to  pay. 
The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  are  yet  more  bodi 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around  ; 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  trenzy,  scorned  so  much. 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch  ? 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear, 
Tliat  6te  is  catching  if  you  draw  tno  near  j 
Bat  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame. 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  honr 
Ought  at  the  view  of  an  almighty  power) 
Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own. 
To  supplicate  his  mercy,  love  his  ways. 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  weaUh,  or  pi 
Though  common  sense,  allowed  a  casting  vol 
And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice; 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  iu  the  extreme. 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 

i>  lite  fal«e  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mindi 
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w»  the  trath  with  a  distorted  eye, 
ither  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by ; 
arrow,  semsh,  arrogant,  and  draws 
rdid  nourishment  from  man's  applause  ; 
rhile  at  heart  sin  unrelinquished  lies, 
mes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies, 
ach  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
s  in  the  dark,  but,  ushered  into  day, 
tench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 
«  btiss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Girts  in  union  mutually  disclosed ; 
farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight, 
hearts  should  be  reclaimed,  renewed,  upright, 
len,  profaning  friendship's  hallowed  name, 
in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame, 
k  confederacy  against  the  laws 
tae,  and  religion's  glorious  cause ; 
build  each  otner  up  with  dreadful  skill, 
itions  set  point-bl^mk  against  God's  will ; 
g;e  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt, 
y  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
egions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
cursed  with  conquest,  finally  succeed, 
luls,  that  carry  on  a  blest  exchange 
rs  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
dth  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
>rrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
derive  increasing  light  and  force 
such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
ess  the  joume}r's  roughness  and  its  length, 
their  opposers  with  united  strength, 
me  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
ip  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 
.  Conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
hiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 
d  flow,  like  waters  after  summer  showers, 
I  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers, 
hristian,  in  whose  soul,  though  now  distrrssed) 
the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  po«fle«Gicid) 
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When  all  his  flowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth. 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart. 
Sad  as, it  is,  his  undissembling  heart. 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feig^  a  zeal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
I Tnless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands. 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world,  who  treat 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit ! 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
.To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof. 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed. 
Their  very  language,  of  a  kind,  that  speaks 
The  soap's  sure  interest  in  the  good  she  seeks. 
Who  deal  with  Scripture,  its  importance  felt. 
As  TuUy  with  philosophy  once  dealt. 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light. 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride. 
Keep  still  the  dear  com]>anion  at  their  side  ? 
No— shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
(xod's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest,  as  filled  with  hellish  glee 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none. 
Save  from  tlie  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  World  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  face. 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace ; 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare. 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there ; 
And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint. 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  lo\e  of  him  a  feint. 
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f  et,  God  knows,  look  hnman  natnre  through, 
in  due  time  the  World  shall  know  it  too,) 
lince  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  hlast, 
after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste, 
:rity  tow'rds  the  heart-searching  God 
nade  the  new-bom  creature  her  abode^ 
hall  be  found  in  unregenerate  souls, 
he  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  poles, 
irity !  why  'tis  his  only  pride ; 
i  and  imperfect  in  all  grace  beside, 
Qows  that  God  demands  his  heart  entire, 
^res  him  all  his  just  demands  require, 
out  it  his  pretensions  were  as  vain, 
iTing  it  he  deems  the  World's  disdain ; 
great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 
I  favourable  judgment,  but  his  own ; 
lirthright  shiUsen,  and  no  longer  clear, 
while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere, 
t  the  charge,  and  let  the  World  be  told 
MNurts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 
conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 
d  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dread : 
while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 
idly  to  forget  that  life  is  short ; 
sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 
lope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 
while  she  dotes,  and   dreams  that  she   be- 
lieves, 
nocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives, 
itmost  reach,  historical  assent, 
loctrines  warped  to  what  they  never  meant ; 
truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 
useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull, 
ill  her  love  of  God  a  gn^oundless  claim, 
:k  upon  the  canvass,  painted  flame, 
der  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face, 
ill  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 
nsincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 
!ad  she  would  not,  yet  is  forced  to  feel ; 
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That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres, 
And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attention  less, 
Beyond  the  example  of  our  sires  digress. 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide. 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  World  and  I  fortuitously  met ; 
I  owed  a  trifle,  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  recompensed  the  deed, 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  passed. 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last. 
And  I  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades. 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades. 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred. 
And  blest  reforms,  that  I  have  never  heard. 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise, 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found. 
Where  once  Intoxication  pressed  the  ground ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just. 
And  he  groi^-n  chaste,  that  was  the  slave  of  lust ; 
Arts    once    esteemed    may   be   with    shame    di** 

missed; 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fist ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away, 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight. 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state) 
That  fables  old,  that  seemed  for  ever  mute. 
Revived  are  hastening  into  fresh  repute. 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long 
Like  useless  lumber,  or  a  stroller's  song. 
Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train. 
And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again ; 
That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  now. 
Where  Venus  heozs  the  lover's  tender  tow  j 
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That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roret. 
To  consecrate  our  few  remaining  groTes, 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete : 
That  having  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  seem. 
Of  Revelation's  ineffectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 
And  give  the  mosal  springs  their  proper  play. 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  be  done. 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
The  virtues  of  old  Rome  for  English  use. 
May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan. 
May  Mercury  once  more  embellish  man, 
Grace  him  again  with  long-forgotten  arts, 
Reclaim  his  taste,  and  brighten  up  his  parts, 
Make  him  athletic,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Learned  at  the  bar,  in  the  palsBstra  bold. 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs. 
And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  tlieirs : 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 
'Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stands  thus. 
For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us. 
To  boiid  our  altar,  confident  and  bold. 
And  say  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old, 
The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award. 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord : 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim. 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him. 
Digression  is  so  much  in  modem  use. 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse. 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent. 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam. 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  lidme. 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book. 
Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look. 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true, 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view » 
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Yet  to  consnlt  a  little,  seemed  no  crime. 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time  s 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed. 
And  touch  me  subject  I  designed  at  first. 
May  proTc,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art. 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part. 
And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  close  in  sable  every  social  scene, 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
As  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier ; 
For  toll  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent. 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  mispent. 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  reply. 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry* 
To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  6i  wit. 
And  therefore  *tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  yale  of  tears, 
A  brightor  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears. 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades. 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shadet 
And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires. 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure ; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  Truth  and  Nature  teach ; 
No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use : 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream. 
Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  every  theme, 
While  all  the  happy  man  possessed  before. 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store. 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design. 
For  which  Heaven  formed  tiie  faculty  divine. 
So,  should  an  idiot,  whUe  at  large  he  strays. 
Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays ; 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shake 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes ; 
But  let  the  wise  and  well-instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  oommand, 
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In  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  complained 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained, 
Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  his  praise 
along. 
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Hacknetbd  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar. 

Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no  more 

But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego ; 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  traide, 

Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 

Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 

Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot. 

Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o*er. 

And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 

He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 

Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 

Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 

And,  haying  hved  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 

Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  bre 

Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppressei 

And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone. 

For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own. 

Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 

From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames. 

From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd. 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 

Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain. 

The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain, 

Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  aroo 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found. 

To  regions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe. 

Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below. 

Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  gr 

Remind  bim  of  his  Maker's  power  and  love 
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Tis  well  if,  looked  for  at  so  late  a  ddr. 

In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play. 

True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feehle  call. 

And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Souls  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  hirth, 

Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth, 

For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 

In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air, 

Conyersant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 

Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 

Inyeteratc  hahits  choke  the  unfruitful  heart, 

Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 

And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 

Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  fuU  of  days — ^but  happier  far. 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star. 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds, 
We  can  escape  from  Custom's  idiot  sway, 
To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  bom  t'  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made ! 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done, 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field ; 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms. 
These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share. 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  J^ad  their  bulk  and 

size, 
Hore  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 


helmet-heads,  and  dragon-scales  adorned, 
mighty  myriads  now  securely  scorned, 
Jd  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  hirth, 
3ise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth, 
n  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 
as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away, 
1  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  conmiand 
>m  urns  that  never  fail,  through  every  land ; 
esc  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
lose  winding  modestly  a  silent  course ; 
le  cloud-surmounting  Alp^  the  fruitful  yales ; 
iSLS,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails ; 
he  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 
he  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night ; 
itars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
''ast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space-^ 
kt  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame. 
And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim, 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source  of  Good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood ! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universsd  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair ; 
Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought. 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  thou  hast  wrought.-* 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee ; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heayenly  day, 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  wor&is  display, 
That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine. 

O  blest  proficiency !  surpassing  all. 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 
The  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield. 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below. 
Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show } 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus. 
On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us : 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
i^jetful  unless  diverted  and  beguiled. 
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Of  pildeb  •aUtta,  iv  iamit  detiiM^ 
Bat  1  a  iwh^  ty^rfakh  tbt  fori  ■■cwidi 
JPioai  lifll^hty  ttottui  toBNi^'iv|KMCteiit  oBidSf 
tBgewrtyt  *"1^  *y  rtqwilwt  Jtiwdy  tiod» 
Modtt^SMtt  Mbfior  bdagt  «p  to  God, 
Aad  M^^  1»  iUkdoiis  Ue^  or  dim, 
Eutii-  nntt  ttr  muii  aad  mm  hfaitttf  §n  Idiik 
Not  Ast  I  iakmii'  to  ■ppiiD'iVy  or  W0Sld4BfelM^ 
A  wamntOtimm  mdmonMrtft  eomes 
TnA  it  ilM  UnmO,  God  ■!&•  pernidM 
And  ills  ttolmld  of  tnflo  aad  the  itadM^ 
And  anly  b*  fbtnd  unidit  Ibe.  burieflt  toono^    - 
Or  leonM  iHwio  bMisMl  neror  intixTOBflo. 
Bvt  tio  BOt  oiif  «witli  a  miiid  Uko  oiin» 
GflOMlBU  of^frMdtaoM  in  itt  noUeit  pow«i% 
ABd[  Ib  a  ivoild,  iHion  othor  ills  s|m^ 
Bio  jofing  oys  •nririsods  tho  etvdsss  hou^ 
TV>  Ifidfr  VMWity  br  notiin  none 
Whtfesfw  Im&A:  Fsdot  pomts  the  inji 
Td  Ud  flw  pIsMllnn  of  sfl£P4ove  be  stil( 
BeslgB^ovr  Oim  SJM  seek  oar  lfalDei*s  ml} 
To qpinitthepsge  of  Soilptue,  and tmtsfm 
Ovr  ooaduBt  ifin  the  laws  engrainen  Ibsn » 
To  ttesMfo  all  that  j^ssses  in  the  bnas^ 
Fait]ilUly»  lairly,  bj  that  sscred  test; 
To  dive  im  Ihe  seent  deepswithin. 
To  spai»1i6jpassion  end  no  fimmrits  sia. 
And  siawh  m  tbemes^  ittportsat  above  all, 
Ovrselvei^  and  our  nsooveiy  from  our  ttlL 
Bat  leisaiie,  sflmee,  and  a  mind  released 
Fwrniirfcioiis  thott^blstaowimallii  maybeinoseassd* 
filiow  to  seeio^  in  some  ptopitioos  houy 
The  potet  of  tateresty:  ortho  post  of  poweri 
A  sool  seien^  tnd  eqnally  rciiied 
From  dijeotSi  too  maeh  dreaded  or  desired, 
8afe  firom  the  .clsmoan  of  perverse  dispnte. 
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Eternity's  anknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  years. 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cayem  of  the  aangeroos  shore. 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels. 
Some  shining  pebbles,  and  some  weeds  and  shells ; 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great. 
And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weight 
The  waves  o*ertake  them  in  their  serious  play, 
And  evenr  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  shnek  and  sink,  sunriTors  start  and  weep. 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
A  few  forsake  the  throng ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above. 
Sealed  with  his  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love ; 
Scorned  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state. 
And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  recluse, 
"Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use ; 
The  love  of  change,  that  lives  in  eveiy  breast^ 
Genius  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet. 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  ei\joys. 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize. 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes ; 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem. 
Whatever  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  them. 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  g^ves. 
Or  forest,  where  the  deer  securely  roves. 
The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds. 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast  and  her  chief  favourites  sh 
With  eager  sttp,  and  carelessly  arrayed. 
For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seeks  the  shade  i 
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From  all  lie  wtm  h$,  cMiiias.iiew.ddlu^^ 
FlMMd  Fwauf  dapt  hafbtdam  «t  ue  lifl^t^ 
Hie  ziiiiiff  or  HiAMttlaflr  oili  <tf 4ftT*    > 
lli»ciladtetiiMfltt,o&dowfyfl(Mi«inqrf  * 
Natnn  iM  all  tbe  Tuioiu  dimi  ibs  weum 
Rnwruiug  la  atonal  «r  btcafliiny  gqatlc  titt^ 
The  nomj  lobe  bar  iriatij  atate  aafomeab 
HdraimiflMr]i0ali^.liarmiti,  and  liar  .Mrftunea; 
All,  all  aUka  tramnort  the  glowing  baxd* 
Suooeia  In  :rimie  ma-glozy  and  reward. 
O  Natnre !  wnoae  El^nan  aeeiiea  disoloae 
Hie  hri|^  perfeetiona  at  whoae  word  they  roae ; 
Kezt  to  fbtA  pqw«r»  who  foraied  thee  ana  eiistaiiia, 
Be  ttiav  tttfb  great.iiiBpirer  of  my  atraina. 
Still  aa  I  toaoh  Ihe  lyre^  do  thoa  eiqpaiia 
Tligr  genaine  diaiiaa»  and  gaide  an  artieaa  hand, 
TMt  I  s»  eatdi  a  fire  hat  laiely  Imowa, 
Gife  aaafu  Ui^- Aoe|^  I  ahoald  miii  lenown, 
Aad;  potftag  on  tfaj  page,  whose  ereiy  %e 
Bean  praef  of  an  inteiligenee  diTine^ 
Mi^  ml  a  heart  enriohed  by  vrb»X  it  pan 
That  hallda  its  glory  on  its  Jfaker'a  pruae. 
Woe  to  the  man  wlMae  wit  diaclaiwia  ita  aae^ 
Guttering  hi  rain,  or  only  to  aedace^ 
Who  itaouea  nataxe  with  a  wanton  «^ 
Admires  the  weih,  bat  alipa  the  lesaon  hyf 
HIa  hoaia  of  leiaare  and  reoess  employs 
In  drawing  pletaxes  of  foihidden  joys^ 
Retires  to  buuEoa  his  own  worthless  aame, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  sarar  aiuL 

The  kfer  too  shaaa  basinesa  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  tKf  absent  charms. 
Saints  oftr  notbing  in  their  warmest  prayers. 
That  he  defotea  not  with  a  seal  Uke  tneirsi 
TiM  ooBseeration  of  bis  heart,  sonl,  time, 
And  eveiT  tiionght  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 
In  sighs  be  worships  his  fapremeljr  fair, 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair ; 
Adores  a  meatare,  and  dcTont  imt^^j. 
Wins  in  totatn  an  answer  of  diaSn. 

■  I  -^ 


7^  BSnuBmiiT. 

l8  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  xeaeh* 

tough  elm,  ot  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech, 

Q  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 

ler  golcTen  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays, 

(at  does  a  mischief  ^diile  she  lends  a  grace, 

Itraitening  its  growth  by  snch  a  strict  embrace  ; 

k>  love,  that  elhigs  around  the  noblest  minds, 

^orbids  the  adrancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 

lie  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improTcs, 

Lnd  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves, 

reaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 

tefines  his  speech,  and  fashions  his  address ; 

)ut  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 

f  anly  designs,  and  learning's  giaye  pursuits : 

rirt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wish  to  break, 

lis  onl^  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake ; 

Vho  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel, 

ler  smile  his  aim,  all  higher  aims  farewell  1 

rhyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whaterer  name 

tlay  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame, 

rhouffh  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere, 

bounds  hanhly  in  so  delicate  an  ear, 

Lnd  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 

^an  least  brook  management,  however  mild ; 

f  et  let  a  poet  (poetry  disarms 

rhe  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 

iisk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood, 

Lnd  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 

i'astoral  images  and  still  retreats, 

Jmbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 

Iweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 

^ft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  dreams, 

Lll  are  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine, 

])onspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design, 

Sooth  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey, 

Lnd  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  tiiy  powers  away. 

Jp-^God  has  fonned  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 

^ot  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 

^alls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 

*oiBts  out  a  coi^Qlct  with  thyself  the  wonL 
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Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  hestaw, 
l¥hen  he  designed  a  paradise  below. 
The  nchest  eiurthly  boon  his  hands  aiTord, 
Pesenres  to  be  beloved,  bat  not  adored. 
Post  awinr  swiftly  to  more  actiye  scenes, 
CoUeot  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gleans, 
Bfix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
Ho  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's'just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuons  and  faithful  Heberdbn,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil. 
Gives' melancholy  up  to  Nature's  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — in  mis  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move : 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Anns  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Intei^ret  to  tiie  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  aigue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
€k>uld  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend. 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Benounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
£oth  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  passed  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse. 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  Sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain. 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest. 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least : 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod 
And  the  iMurbed  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And. such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare. 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prepare. 
JBlest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  Hiat  never  feel, 
JLept  snug  in  caskets  oi  close*hammered  steel. 


f  ith  moQtbi  made  only  to  griii  vide  ind  est 

Lud  minda,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 

Vith  limba  of  Britlih  oik,  and  nerrei  of  virc, 

md  wit  tliat  puppet-prompten  might  iiupire, 

?heir  aovereign  noatrom  ii  a  clumsj  joke 

Id  pBjiss  enforced  with  God's  aeverest  acroke. 

lot  with  a  sool,  tbat  ever  felt  the  sting 

)f  aorrow,  sonowu  aaacredthing: 

lot  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 

1  lanah  at  bJM  expense,  is  ilender  praise : 

le^  that  has  not  osmped  the  name  of  man, 

)aei  all,  and  deenu  too  little  all,  he  can, 

?<t  assuafe  the  throbbing*  of  the  festered  par^ 

Lnd  stannch  the  bleeding!  of  a  broken  heart. 

ris  not,  u  heads  that  never  ache  snppoee, 

'orgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ;     - 

Ian  ia  a  harp,  whose  chorda  elude  the  aigh^ 

Saeb  fielding  harmony  diapoaed  aright^ 

i^  aciewa  revaraed  (a  taak  which,  U  he  pleaM, 

iod  in  a  moment  executea  with  eaae,) 

7en  thonaand  Ihonaand  atrings  at  once  go  loon, 

joat,  till  he  tone  them,  all  their  power  and  me. 

rhen  neidter  healthv  wilds,  nor  seenes  ai  &ir 

Ls  erer  recompensea  the  peasauVa  care, 

for  soft  dccliTitiea  with  tailed  hills, 

<or  view  of  waters  turning  bnaj  mills, 

'arks  in  which  Art  preceptreaa  Nature  weds, 

for  gardena  inlerapersed  with  flowery  beds, 

4or  galea,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  grovel, 

Ind  wait  it  to  the  mourner  as  be  rorea, 

^an  call  up  life  into  bia  faded  eye, 

rbat  passes  all  be  aeea  noheedpd  by : 

fo  wounda  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feela, 

fo  cure  for  sncb,  till  Qod,  who  makes  them,  haaL 

Lnd  Ibon,  sad  sufferer  nader  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  t))«  touch  of  homan  sUll, 

mproie  the  kind  occaaion,  underataod 

I  father's  frown,  and  Idaa  hia  chastening  hand. 

[o  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  hla*e  of  noon. 
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The  $Unf  tiiat  q^vrinkled  o'er  the  tnli  of  night, 
Sean  chops  descendhig  in  a  shower  of  Hg^t^ 
Shine  not,  or  vndesina  end  hated  ihins^ 
Seen  throos^  the  Biedlnm  «f  a  dond  like  thine  s 
Yet  seek  ^m.  in  his  fhTOvr  lifo  isibnnd. 
All  bliss  heside  a  shadow  or  a  sound  t 
Then-hea?en,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dnll  earth, 
Shdl  seem  to  start  into  a  second  Miih; 
]9atDxe»  assuming  a  mofo  lovely  Sue, 
Borrowiuff  a  beaoty  from  the  woiks  of  gnoe^ 

€HbaIl  he  deqdsed  and  overlooked  no  B0s«b 
Shall  nil  thee  with  delight  nnftlt  beftafa, 
Inipart  to  tilings  inaniniate  a  voiei^ 
And  bid  her  monntthu  and  her  hills  r^olee;^, 
Hie  sound  shall  ran  along  the  winding  vales. 
And  thon  et^or  an  Edtti  em  it  fkils. 

Te  gloves,  (the  sfestesman  at  his  desk  wriairos, 
Slok  <n  a  tlioiUHBid  disappointed  aims,) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  prida^ 
Beneath  yoor  shades  your  gray  possessor  kide^ 
•fiaeelvai  me  langoiidiinff  for  that  repoae 
The  servant  of  9ie  pnblie  never  knows, 
<Te  saw  me  onee  (an,  those  regretted  dam 
When  boyish  innocence  was  aU  my  pnlse  I) 
Hbnr  after  hour  deUffhtftdly  allot 
To  studies  then  Ihmuiar,  since  Ibigot^    • 
And'-enltivate  a  taste  for  ancieBt  song,  . 
Catehiiu^  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along-; 
Nor  seldom,  as  mopith>us  Heaven  ml^^  send. 
What  once  I  wued  and  could  boast,  a  friend. 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed  ■ 
His  undissemhling  virtue  to  my  oveast; 
'Bacelve  me  now,^not  incorrupt  as  theni         ..   . 
Mar  guiltless  of  conupting  otlier  men,  ■ 
But  versed  in  arts,  tliat^  while  tfaqr  seem  to  stay 
A  ftIlii««*|drB,  hasten  its  decagu 
To  the  &r  haven  of  my  native  home,  ■ 
The  wreck'Of  what  I  was,  Iktigned  I  come; 
For  once  I  can  spprovo  the  patiiolAs  voice, 
Aikl  make  the  course  he  lecommsads  my  choioat 


too  ^nmxmHT. 

We  meet  t±  lut  in  one  sincere  detira, 

BU  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  ma  to  retlro. 

'Tia  done — lu  steps  intu  the  welcome  chaue, 

LdlU  at  Ms  eue  behind  four  handsome  twyi. 

That  whiil  awa;  from  businesa  and  debate 

The  disencombered  Atlas  of  the  state. 

Aak  not  the  bo;,  who  when  the  breeze  of  mom 

First  shakes  the  slittering  drops  from  every  tluHl^ 

Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  buth 

Sits  Uoking  chern  stones,  or  platting  rush. 

How  fair  ia  Freedom  > — he  was  alwajs  tiae  : 

To  carve  his  Tostic  name  upon  a  tree. 

To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook 

To  diaw  the  incautious  minnow  tiom  the  brook^ 

Are  life's  prime  pleasoies  in  his  simple  view. 

Bis  flock  the  chief  concern  he  erer  knew; 

Slie  shine*  bat  little  in  his  heedless  eyes, 

liie  good  we  neter  misa  we  rBreljr  prize : 

Bat  ask  the  noble  dnidKe  in  stata  aBairs, 

Escaped  from  office  and  its  ccnutant  cares, 

What  charma  he  acea  in  Freedinn'a  imile  mprttmi^ 

In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ; 

The  toDfne,  wliase  struns  were  cogent  aa  conv 

HeTcred  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 

Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  caose. 

Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 

He  Knows  indeed  tbat  whether  dressed  or  taia, 

Wild  without  art  or  artfuU;  subdued, 

Nature  in  eiery  fonu  inspires  delight. 

But  never  marked  her  with  so  just  a  sighL 

Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  Tariegated  store. 

With  woodbine  and  wild  loses  mantled  o'er. 

Green  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  straaill 

Its  coohag  raponr  o'er  the  dew^  meads. 
Downs,  that  uuuat  escape  the  inquiring  eye. 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  skj, 
Beauties  be  laleij  slighted  as  he  passeda 
Seem  all  created  since  he  ti«TellMl  last. 
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'  Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  designed. 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  .earlj  philosophic  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regnlar  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps  ! 
Not  sounder  he,  that  on  the  mainmast  head. 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red. 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land. 
Nor  quits  till  evening  watch  his  giddy  stand. 
Then  swifb  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast 
He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's, 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  ffood-breeding  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come, 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home ; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighbouring  peer. 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near ; 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  conirenient  friend. 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend : 
A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place ; 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence ; 
On  whom  he  rests  well-pleased  his  weary  powers. 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course. 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 
But  no  where  with  a  current  so  serene, 
Or  half  so  clear  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss  ! 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 
Bat  short  the  date  of  all  we  rather  here ; 
No  happiness  is  felt,  except  me  true. 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 
Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed ; 
He  sings — for  after  all,  by  slow  degrees, 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
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To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day, 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away ; 
The  prospect,  snch  as  might  enchant  despair. 
He  news  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 
With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks. 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 
But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 
A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  eveiy  post, 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost. 
Blames  his  own  indolence,  obserres,  though  late, 
'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace. 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats. 
That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets. 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there. 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement !  who  would  balk  the  thought, 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not  ? 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight. 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate ; 
A  step  if  fair,  and,  if  a  shower  approach, 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage  coach. 
There,  prisoned  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small. 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall. 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest ; 
But  still  'tis  rural — trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green ; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door, 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  shew  more  ? 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind ; 
And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man. 
Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can ; 
And  he  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road. 
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But  Bcyw  allkAi  gay  widaw»  viigint  irift^ 
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(A.  poet  fond  of  Natore,  and  your  lUend) 
Her  alig^ited  worka  to  your  admiring  view ; 
Her  worka  muat  needs  excel,  who  laahioned  yon. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  nde. 
With  lome  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your 
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bw  that  court  Retirement  are  aware 
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|bMss  with  an  income'at  its  heels 
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■live  years  wltii  inoblent  repose, 

ads  the -laboora  of  that  state  exceed 

i^noet  fteii]ties»  serere  indeed. 

iiy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 

Mt  to  manage  leisore  Willi  a  grace: 

ice  of  occnpatiim  is  not  rest, 

adqnile  vacant  is  a  mind  distrsflsed. 


The  Teteran  itoed,  ezcoied  his  taik  tt  length. 
In  kind  compasiioa  of  his  fuling  atrengtb. 
And  turned  mto  the  park  or  meitd  to  S'^i'e, 
Exempt  from  fatnre  Berrice  all  his  d>;8. 
There  feels  a  pleasore  perfect  in  its  kina. 
Ranges  at  libertj,  and  snuffs  the  wind : 
Bat  when  his  lord  would  qnit  the  bnsy  load. 
To  taate  s  joj  like  that  he  Dad  bestowed. 
He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  favourad  bmte, 
A  life  of  ease  a  dimcult  pursuit. 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  oevei  things,  maj  tee 
Ae  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream  j 


!s  (for  human  minds  will  Act) 
SpeciODB  in  ahow,  impossible  in  fift, 
lliose  flimay  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought. 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought : 
Nor  yet  the  swarms,  that  occupy  the  brain. 
Where  dreama  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleaanre  leign ; 
Nor  such  u  oseleas  conversation  breeds. 
Or  Inst  engenders,  and  indulgence  feeds. 
Whence,  and  what  are  we  ?  to  what  end  ordained  t 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  snatained  I 
Business  or  rain  amusement,  care  or  mirth. 
Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  ? 
Life  an  iutrusted  talent,  or  a  toj> 
la  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  Scripture,  mj. 
Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day, 
When,  earth's  asaigned  duiation  at  an  end, 
Han  shall  be  summoned,  and  the  dead  attend  ! 
The  trumpet — will  it  aouod  }  the  caitain  rise? 
And  show  the  august  tribunal  of  the  skies  ; 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  atail. 
Where  eloijueuce  and  artifice  ahoU  fail. 
The  pride  of  arrogant  diatinctious  fall, 
And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  n«  all ! 
Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 
To  learned  cares,  or  philosophic  toil. 
Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names. 
Your  useful  labours  and  important  aims, 
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And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  yonr  aid. 
Enriched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made ; 
Yet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employed  on*so  sublime  a  theme, 
Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state, 
And  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings, 
Settling  at. last  upon  eternal  things, 
Far  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought. 
Than  ye,  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  most, 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast. 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires. 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  both  hands. 
As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands. 
Books  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves : 
Nor  those,  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow. 
"With  what  success  let  modern  manners  show ; 
"Sot  his,  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  scorn. 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just. 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side -thrust ; 
INor  those  of  learned  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space. 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark; 
But  such  as  Learning  without  false  pretence, 
The  friend  of  Truth,  the  associate  of  sound  Sense, 
And  such  as  in  the  zeal  of  good  design. 
Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  Scripture  mine. 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce. 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 
Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand. 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast. 
And,  while  she  polishes,  perVerts  the  taste ; 


Habits  of  close  attentiaiiy  thinlriny  lietdi^ 
Become  more  me  ts  dissipation  spreads. 
Till  authors  bear -at  length  one  general  crj»— 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  cue. 
The  loud  demand,  firom  year  to  year  tiie  same, 
Beggars  Invention,  and  makes  fancy  lame  ; 
Till  Farce  itself^  most  moomfdlly  jejune. 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune ; 
And  novels  (witness  erenr  month's  reriew 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport. 
Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort. 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style. 
Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 
Friends  (for  I  cannot  stint,  as  some  have  d<me. 
Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one ; 
Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generous  breast 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest: 
Flowers  bv  that  name  promiscuously  we  call. 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all)— 
Friends,  not  adopted  wiUi  a  schoolboy's  haste^ 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste. 
Well-bom,  well-disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 
From  vulgpar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart. 
And,  though  the  world  may  think  the  ingredienti 

odd. 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God! 
buch  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  succeed, 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead. 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean 
As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene  ; 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrewd—* 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude ! 
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Bnt  grant  me  ttiU  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 

Whom  I  may  whisper-— solitude  is  sweet. ' 

Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  anght  beside. 

That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide. 

Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day. 

Or  shine  the  dulness  of  still  l^e  away ; 

Divine  communion,  carefully  enjoyea. 

Or  sou^t  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void« 

O  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 

Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 

Scorned  in  a  world,  indebted  to  that  scorn 

For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne. 

Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hands 

Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 

And,  while  Experience  cautions  us  in  vain. 

Grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 

Despondence,  self-deserted  in  her  grief. 

Lost  by  abandoning  her  own  relief^ 

Murmuring  and  ungrateful  Discontent, 

That  scorns  afflictions  mercifully  meant. 

Those  humours,  tart  as  wines  upon  the  fret, 

Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget; 

These  and  a  thousand  plagues,  that  haunt  the  breast, 

Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest. 

Divine  conununion  chases,  as  the  day 

DriTes  to  their  dens  the  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 

See  Judah's  promised  king,  bereft  of  all, 

Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul, 

To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies. 

To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies. 

Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice. 

Hear  him,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice ; 

No  womanish  or  wailinp^  grief  has  part, 

No,  not  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart ; 

lis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 

Suffering  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour's  sake ; 

His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays, 

The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise. 

And  wilds,  familiar  with  a  lion's  roar. 

Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before : 
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Tit  lofo  llln  Ui,  llitt  ein  alone  dflftit 
The  foes  of  maiiy  or  make  a  deaert  aweet. 

Beligioii  doea  not  oenaaie  or  ezolade 
Umniniberad  plaaauea  hannleaahr  paiaaed  | 
To  ata^  cnltm  and  wHh  artftii  toil 
To  melioiata  tod  tametfie  atabbom  adA ; 
To  give  dlialmllar  yet  fruitftil  landa 
The  grain,  or  beri^  Off  plant,  that  aadi  demanda ; 
To  o&iiflh  Tirtne  hi  an  humble  atate. 
And  ahare  the  Jm  tonr  bounty  may  eieate ; 
To  mark  the  matpbleai  w«»kingB  of  the  power 
That  shuts  witidn  ita  teed  the  mture  flower. 
Bids  thete  in  eleganoe  of  form  exc^ 
In  colour  theae,  and  thoae  delight  the  amell, 
Sends  Nature  forth  tiia  daughter  of  the  tkiea. 
To  danoe  on  earth,  and  chann  all  human  eyea^ 
To  teach  the  oanraaa  Inaocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landtoape  on  the  anowy  ahee^— > 
These,  these  are  arta  pursued  without  a  crime. 
That  leaye  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Timcb 
Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  Tainly  at  poetic  fome) 
•Employs,  shut  out  fram  more  important  Tiewa^ 
Fast  by  ue  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Ouae{ 
Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's,  thougn  not  a  poet's  praise. 
And  while  I  teadi  an  art  too  little  known. 
To  dose  life  wisely,  may  not  watte  my  own* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ths  histOTY  of  the  following  prodnction  is  briefly 
this :  A  lady,  fond  of  blank  verse,  demanded  a  poem 
oi  that  kmd  from  the  author,  and  gave  him  the  Sofa 
for  a  subject.  He  obeyed ;  and  hating  much  leisure, 
connected  another  subject  with  it ;  and  pursuing  the 
train  of  thought  to  which,  his  situation  and  turn  of 
mind  led  him,  brought  forth  at  lengfih,  instead  of  the 
trifle  which  he  at  first  intended,  a  serious  affair— >« 
Volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  sulyeet  of  Education,  he  would 
be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having  aimed  hit. 
oensure  at  any  particular  school.  His  objections  axe 
such  as  naturally  apply  themselTcs  to  schools  in  ge- 
nend.  If  there  were  not,  as  for  the  most  part  there 
is,  wilful  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them,  and  an 
omission  even  of  such  discipline  as  they  are  suscep- 
tible of,  the  objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute 
attention;  and  the  acmng  hearts  of  ten  thousand 
parents,  mourning  under  the  bitterest  of  all  disap- 
pointments, attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  ms 
quarrel,  therefore,  is  with  the  mischief  at  large,  and 
not  with  any  particular  instance  of  it. 
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BOOK  I. 
THE    SOFA. 

Argument  of  the  First  Book, 

Historical  dednctioo  of  leats,  from  tbe  stool  to  the  Sofliu— A 
Schoolboy's  ramble. — A  walk  in  the  ooantry. — ^The  scene  d«* 
scribed. — Rnral  soonds  as  well  as  sights  dellghtfiii.— Another 
walk.— Mistake  concerning  the  charms  of  s^liinde  corrected.— 
Colonnades  commended. — Alcove,  and  the  view  from  it.— The 
wilderness.- The  grove. — Tbe  thresher. — The  necessity  and  the 
benefits  of  exercise. — ^The  works  of  nature  soperior  to,  and  in 
some  instances  inimitable  by  art. — The  wearisomeness  of  whM 
is  commonly  called  a  life  of  pleasure. — Change  of  scene  some- 
times expedient.- A  common  described,  and  tbe  character  of 
crazy  Kate  introduced. — Gipsies. — The  blessings  of  civUized 
life.— That  state  most  favourable  to  virtue. — ^The  South  Sea 
islanders  compassionated,  but  chiefly  Omai.  His  present  state 
of  mind  supposed. — Civilized  life  friendly  to  virtue,  but  not 
great  cities.— Great  cities,  and  London  in  particular,  allowed 
uieir  due  praise^  but  censured. — Fete  champetre. — ^The  book 
concludes  with  a  reflecdon  on  the  fstal  effects  of  dissipation  and 
effeminacy  upon  our  public  measures. 

I    SING  the   Sofa.      I,  who  lately  sang 

Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,*  and  toache«[  with  awB 

The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 

Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventnrons  flight. 

Now  seek  repose  upon  a  humbler  theme ; 

The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

The  occasion— for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
SaTe  their  own  pairited  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 


>  See  Poems,  pages  94,  ]3»,  I4t. 
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As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth. 
Or  velFct  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile : 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Washed  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  bank 
Thrown  np  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  load, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  wearied  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth -day  of  Invention ;  weak  at  first. 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-r-tools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massv  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
Ani  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 
At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four. 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular, 
And  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuffed, 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue. 
Yellow  and  red  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needle  work  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide. 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  ^ith  black  staring  eyes. 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India  smooth  and  bright 
With  nature's  varnish ;  severed  into  stripes. 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair ;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slippery  seat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 
That  pressed  it,  and  the  feet  hung  daiigling  down, 
Anxious  in  yain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  th^  richj  the  rest,  whom  Fate  had  plae 
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[n  modest  mediocrity,  content 

With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tanned  hides. 

Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 

With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yam. 

Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fixed, 

If  cushion  might  be  called,  what  harder  seemed 

Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 

No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  feared 

Ifl  Albion's  happy  isle.    The  lumber  stood 

Ponderous  ana  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight. 

But  elbows  still  were  wanting :  these,  some  say. 

An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived; 

And  some  ascribe  the  inyention  to  a  priest. 

Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 

Receding  wide,  they  pressed  against  the  ribs. 

And  bruised  the  side ;  and,  elevated  high. 

Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  me  ears. 

Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 

Complained,  though*incommodiously  pent  in. 

And  ill  at  ease  behind.    The  ladies  firet 

'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 

Ingenious  Fancy  never  better  pleased. 

Than  when  employed  to  accommodate  the  fair. 

Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 

The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 

And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 

United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ; 

And  so  two  citizens  who  take  the  air. 

Close  packed,  and  smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one. 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frune. 

By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretched  limbs, 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  clays.    So  slow 

The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 

To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools. 

Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs. 

And  Luxury  the  accomplished  sofa  last  • 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick. 
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Whom  snoring  she  disturhs.    As  sweetly  he, 
Who  quits  the  coach-hox  at  the  midnight  hoiir> 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure. 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head ; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.     But  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead; 
Nor  his  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour,         • 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure. 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk; 
Nor  yet  the  doziags  pf  the  clerk,  are  sweety 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  sofa  yields. 

O  may  I  li^e  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  Excess.    The  sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true ;  but  gou^  limb. 
Though  on  a  sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep, 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink. 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  1  passed  my  bounds. 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames ; 
And  still  remember,  nor  without  r^^ret 
Of  hours  that  sorrow  since  has  mudi  endeared. 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed. 
Still  hungering,  pennyless,  and  far  from  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare  !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate  undepraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems. 
No  SOFA  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  SOFA  then  I  needed.    Youth  repairs 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue  j  and  though  our  years, 
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That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream^ 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds  ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  he^e-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cneerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiftd,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years : 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 
But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night ;  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-fingered  Art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  iJie  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl^ 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  chaims  tor  me. 
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Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselyes  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reig^ns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy ! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains. 
Forth  steps  the  man— an  emhlem  of  myself  I 
More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 
When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet. 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay. 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  hest  at  home, 
The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. — 
At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge. 
Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair : 
'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  top,  hut  close 
Environed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 
That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 
Peeps  at  the  vale  below ;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 
I  called  the  low-roofed  lodge  the  pectsant't  neat. 
And,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds,  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  g^^cling  wheels. 
And  infants  clamorous,  whetiier  pleased  or  pained. 
Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 
Here  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence ;  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 
Its  elevated  sight  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 
He  dips  his  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch. 
And,  neavy  laden  brings  his  beverage  home. 
Far  fetched  and  little  worth  ;  nor  seldom  waits, 
Dependant  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 
Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  crust  consumed. 

k2 
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So  farewell  enTy  of  the  peasantU  nest ! 
If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  life. 
Society  for  me  l^thou  seeming  sweet. 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  yiew ; 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.    Monument  of  ancient  taste. 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate.' 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coldness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us  ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus* — he  spares  me  yet 
These  chesnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle  deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme^ 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  g^en  and  soft» 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind. 
Disfigures  Earth ;  and,  plotting  in  the  dark. 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile. 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 
The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 


*  John  Coortney  Throckmortoa,  Etq.  of  Wettea-XTndci  woo 
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Now  glitters  in  the  san,  and  now  retires. 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  imporerished  urn 
All  summer  lona^,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  the  lord*  of  this  enclosed  demesne. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltless  eye 
(Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys* 
Refreshing  change !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  } 
hy  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
Ani  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues  !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch« 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pioas  anthems !  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Sh<adow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot 

And  now,  with  nerves  new-braced  and   spiif 
cheered. 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks 
^Vith  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep- 
Deception  innocentF— give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  g^ve  receives  us  next 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tails  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task- 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flai], 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.    Wide  flies  the  cbsff 
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'  The  rastling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down. 
And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it.    ^is  the  priimd  curse. 
But  softened  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wh^l. 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health. 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  li^es  but  while  she  moves ; 
Its  own  reyolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air» 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  axe  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation :  e'en  the  ofJc 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain. 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder:  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns. 
More  fixed  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound. 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
Tlie  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  Custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul. 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest. 
To  which  he  forfeits  e'en  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comfort  it  affords. 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most. 


Good  temper ;  fpirits  prompt  to  nndertak^ 
And  not  soon  spent,  thoagh  in  an  ardnoui  tuk  » 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  stronsr  thought  aze  thflln  ; 
E'en  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defecta. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
T)ie  veteran  shews,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beaxd 
'  With  youthfol  smiles,  dracends  toward  the  grmra 
Spriffhtly  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden.  Ease,  when  courted  moet. 
Farthest  retires^an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 
The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws. 
Is  Nature's  dictate.     Strange!    there    ■honld   Im 

found. 
Who,  self -imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloon^ 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes^ 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand ! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art  $ 
But  nature's  works  far  lovelier.    I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill. 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see, 
Couveys  a  distant  country  into  mine. 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye— sweet  Nature's  every 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills. 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales. 
And  music  of  her  woods — ^no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these,  these  all  bespeak  a  power . 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  tiie  feast ; 
'Tis  free  to  all— 'tis  every  oay  renewed ; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours,  dan> 
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And  clammy,  of  bis  dark  abode  bave  bred. 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  lig^bt : 
His  cbeek  reeovexB  soon  its  bealthfU  bue ; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extingnisbed  fires ; 
He  walks,  be  leaps,  be  runs — ^is  winged  witb  joy. 
And  riots  in  tbe  sweets  of  erery  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  bas  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  tbe  mariner,  bis  blood  inflamed 
Witb  acrid  salts :  bis  very  beart  atbirst, 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  ber  green  array : 
Upon  tbe  sbip's  tall  side  he  stands,' possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  sucb  as  be  left 
Far  distant,  sucb  as  be  would  die  to  find- 
He  seeks  tbem  beadlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Hie  spleen  is  seldom  felt  wbere  Flora  reigns ; 
The  lowering  eye,  tbe  petulance,  tbe  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ersbade,  distort. 
And  mar  tbe  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  sucb  immeasurable  woe  appears ; 
These  Flora  baniHbes,  and  gives  tbe  fair 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  ber  own. 
It  is  tbe  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  tbe  same  repeated  Joys, 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  tbe  bearer  down. 
Health  su£lers,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  tbe  beart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice— at  tbe  full  feast 
Is  famished— finds  no  music  in  tbe  song, 
i  No  smartness  in  the  jest ;  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  ber  cards. 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  band 
To  deal  and  shufile,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences  ;  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  ber  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
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Between  snpporten ;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  e*en  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he. 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 
*rhey  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die. 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?  No— the  d 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay  ?  That  honour  has  been  1< 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — ^the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those. 
Whose  headachs  nail  tJiem  to  a  noonday  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  hag^rd  ej 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gaiety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain. 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  wo 

The  Earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mil 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  si^ht. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  o 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce  awhile. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love. 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please, 
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That  hide9  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.    His  hoary  head. 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exultinff.    At  His  waist, 
A  girdle  of  half- withered  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deformed, 
AJad  cwngerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regies  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets.  ■ 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound, 
A  serving  maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores  ;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers ;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  arie. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again !  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste ;  there  spends  the  livelong  day, 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livelong  night     A  tattered  apron  hides. 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tattered  still ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets. 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve  ;  but  needful  food, 
Though  preased  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothes. 
Though  pinched  with  cold,  asks  never.— Kate  is 
crazed. 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
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O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild* 

A  yagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 

Their  miserable  meaL    4  kettle,  slangs 

Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transTezM^ 

Receives  the  morsel— flesh  obscene  of  dog. 

Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloined 

From  his  accustomed  perch.    Hard  faring  nee ! 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge. 

Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  jut   saTee  mi* 

quenched 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch. 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place ; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  fteal. 
Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature ;  and,  though  capable  of  arts, 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himnelf. 
Self -banished  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 
Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness  ofc 
They  swatlie  the  forenead,  drag  the  limping  limb. 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note^ 
When  safe  occasion  offers;  and  with  dance. 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag. 
Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  xeeofond 
Such  health  and  gaiety  of  heart  enjoy 
The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world ; 
And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much. 
Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  th'  effects 
Of  loathsome  oie^  penury,  and  cold. 

Blest  he,  though  undistinguished  firom  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  di^ty,  who  dwells  secure. 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn. 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  ufe. 
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wants  indeed  are  many ;  but  supply 
'bvioQs,' placed  within  the  easj  reach 
temperate  wishes  and  indastnous  hands, 
re  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 
t  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  with  thorns, 
id  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
f  e'er  she  springs  spontaneous)in  remote 
od  barbarous  cranes,  where  violence  prevails^ 
nd  strength  is  lord  of  all ;  but  gentle,  kind, 
*y  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refreshed, 
jsd  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
V^ar  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole ; 
^ar  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
rhe  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot : 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust ! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
Binds  all  his  fkculties,  forbids  all  ^wtfa 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school,  in  which  be  learns 
Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate. 
Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 
Thus  ftie  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north, 
And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world. 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep. 
Towards  the  antarctic.    Even  the  favoured  isles 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  ail  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile. 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue ;  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
Or  inspiration  teaches ;  and  enclosed 
In  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  passed 
By  navigators  uninformed  as  they. 
Or  ploughed  perhaps  by  British  bark  again : 
But  far  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause. 
Thee,  gentle  savage  !*  whom  no  love  of  thee 
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Or  thine,  bat  curiosity  perhaps, 

Or  else  vain  gloiy,  prompted  ns  to  draw 

Forth  from  £y  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 

With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 

The  nfts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 

The  dream  is  past ;  and  thou  hast  found  again 

Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams. 

And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.    But  hast  thoa 

found 
Their  former  charms  ?    And,  having  seen  onr  state, 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  eouipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports. 
And  heard  our  music ;  are  thy  simple  friends^ 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights. 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  ?    And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours? 
Rude  as  thou  art  (for  we  returned  thee  mde 
And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show) 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach. 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot» 
If  ever  it  has  washed  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country :  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state. 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 
Thus  Fancy  paints  thee,  and,  though  apt  to  err. 
Perhaps  errs  little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me  too,  tliat  duly  eveiy  mom 
Thou  climb'st  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England.    Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas  I  expect  it  not    We  found  no  bait 
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To  tempt  US  in  thy  country.    Doing  good. 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far,  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  compass  Earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there. 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud,  and  gay. 
And  gain-devoted  cities.    Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer. 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.    Rank  abundance  breeds. 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities,  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  freouent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyona  th'  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world. 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst 
There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  wmch  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflectal  features.    Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  fen^e  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  fiel<^  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  s^nery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
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With  which  she  razes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  ? 
In  London.    Where  her  implements  exa4;t, 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  soans. 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In  London.    Where  has  commerce  sudi  a  mart^ 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied 
As  London— ^pulen^  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing,  London  ?    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.    Now  mark  a  spot  or  two, 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge  ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law : 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  ofttimes  honour  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold : 
That  thieyes  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he,  that  f 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good. 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presumed  t*  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  Grod ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Haye  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms. 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  diyorc 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  g 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draug 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  ^ould  most  abou 
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And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  gTOTes  } 
Possess  ye,  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and.  sedans,  know  no  &tigi|e 
Bnt  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
Bat  sach  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Tonr  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine ; 
There  only  minds  like  yoors  can  do  no  harm. 
Oar  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  eve 
The  moon-beam,  sliding  softly  in  between.   .. 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music    We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes :  tne  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  th'  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.    Fofly  such  as  yours^  - 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
"EbA  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done^ 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  yo% 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  falL 
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Argument  of  the  Second  Book, 

ReflectioiM  raggested  by  the  concloaion  of  the  former  book«— 
Peace  among  the  nadons  recororoended,  on  the  groand  of  their 
common  fellowship  in  sorrow. — Prodigies  enmneraied* — SiciUaa 
earthqaakes.— Man  rendered  obnoxioos  to  these  calamities  Ij 
sin.— <xod  the  agent  in  them. — The  philosophy  that  stops  at  se* 
eondary  causes  reproved.— -Our  own  late  miscarrij^ges  acconnted 
for. — Satirical  notice  taken  of  oar  trips  to  Fontaine*Bkaad — Bol 
the  pnlpit,  not  satire,  the  proper  engine  of  reformation.— The 
Reverend  Adviertiaor  of  engraved  sennoM.— Petit-maitre  par* 
son.-rThe  good  preacher. — Picture  of  a  Mieatrical  clerical  cos- 
comb.— Story-tellers  and  Jesters  in  the  palpit  reproved. — Apo» 
trophe  to  popalar  applause. — Retailers  of  aodent  philosophy 
expoctulated  with.-~Snm  of  the  whole  matter.— Effects  of  sacer- 
dotal mismanaeement  on  the  laity. — Their  folly  and  eztrava- 
f;ance.— The  muchiefs  of  profusion. — Profusion  itself,  with  all 
ts  consequent  evils,  ascribed,  as  to  its  principal  caose,  to  tbt 
want  of  discipline  in  the  universities. 

O  FOR  a  lod^  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more.    My  ear  is  pained. 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  v^th  which  Earth  is  filled* 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 

It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natund  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax. 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
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Not  ookmnd  like  lilt  own ;  wMid  h$i¥faat  powvf 
T*  enfiuoe  tbe  wrm.  for  Mpeh  m  wmay  oMie 
Dooms  uidf  devoid  mm  M  Ms  kWfkl  pnjf. 
Ltiidt  intHMcted  bf  ft  Banow  ftltii  ^ 
Abhor  each  otlier.    Jfimiitalitt  IslanoMd 
Make  eneralet  of  iiatioiM»  wlio  had  eue 
JAk^  kindred  dnma  been  mingted  Into  ene. 
Thna  num  denm bis  bfothir,  and daelnjai 
And,  wone  than  all,  and  moat  to  be  depused 
Aa  hnman  llatdxe^  bfoadeat,  fenkat  Uoti 
CfaainaJdm,  a|id  taaka  btniy  and  asncta  Ida  aweat 
With  atripe%  that  Menj  idlh  a  UeadlBir  heart 
Weepi^  iriMta  ahe  aeea  infiietad  on.a  beaat 

TWn  Mi^  kmml  r     And  idiaft  man,  aaelns  thkb 
Asd  faBfite*lnaM&  fteBnga^  deea  not  Unahf 

AitA  h^ry  W*  IWMdl  tn  ItMwkV  Mm— If  m.  f  Mil 

I  nimldiMtlttre  a  abnretotill  aur  knmai^ 
Te^^iiMxy  IMS  to  te  me  idiile  I  aleept 
And;  tmUe  idi«^i  Wake,  to  aU  the  ira^ 
That  mAawaboa^  and  told  here  erereaned. 
Mot  daer  aa  ftemm  la,  and  In  mj  heartfk 
JaiteitfanatSon  pitoed  abore  all  ptie^ 
I  had  moch  H,l3b»  be  mjaelf  the  almre, 
A^;paar  the  beBdi^  than  iSuten  thm  on  hiuL 
We  hate  no  alafea  ait  heme    then  why  afaipad? 
And  lliey  tftewaalfeai  onoe  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  para  na,  aie  emancipate  and  looaed. 
filnfea  cannot  hfeathe  In  England;  if  thair  Inifa 
Beeeiye  onr  air,  that  moment  thqr  are  ikee  $ 
They  tondh  onr  eonntiy,  and  iheur  ahaiAtoa  ML 
nat'a  nobkt»  uid  beapeaks  a  natlen  nond 
AndleeloBaofteUming.    fipfeaditthm^ 
And  let  it  eircnUto  thzonpi  evenr  Tiin 
Of  an  yonr  empire;  that,  where  BiUalB^  power 
la  fS^  mankind  may  feel  her  jnercjr, too.   . 
Snre  there  ia  need  oi  social  interognraa^ 
Benerolenee,  and  peace,  and  mntipal  aid. 
Between  the  nationa  In  a  woiid»  that  1 
To  toll  the  deathbell  irfito  own 
And  by  the  Toi€e  of  all  its  dements 
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To  preach  the  general  doom.*     When  woe  I 

winds 
Let  slip  with  snch  a  warrant  to  destror  ? 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap    . 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ? 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteorsf  from  aboye. 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained, 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  slaes ;  and  th'  old 
And  crazy  Earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  for^[one  her  usual  rest. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wranffle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail. 
And  Nature^  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eve ' 
To  wait  the  close  of  all  ?    But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet ; 
Still  tney  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  His  breast,  who  smites  ihe.EUit]& 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  reioioe. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed,  by  common  peccancy 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 
Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust.    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent    Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show. 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stagie 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 
How  does  the  EarUi  receive  him  ? — with  what  ag 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  King  ? 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad. 


*  Allading  to  the  cjlamfflfi  is  Jamdca. 
t  Aagait  IS,  ITSS. 

X  Alludingtotli«fog,tliato(»var«dbolhSw«ptMA  AitodB 
Che  whole  """"*—•  of  iTSfc 
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test  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 

t;  Paradise  idiere'er  he  treads  ? 

es  at  his  approach.    Her  hollow  womb, 

ig  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps' 

carems,  roars  beneath  his  foot 

moTe  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke, 
IS  toudied  ihem.    From  th'  extremest  point, 
ion  down  into  the  abyss 
h  is  bnsy,  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
B  fall  hndlong,  and  the  yalleys  rise, 
7S  die  into  offensiye  pools, 
ged  with  putrid  Terdure,  breathe  a  gross 
tal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
id  was,  by  transformation  strange, 
lid  ;  and  the  fixed  and  rooted  earUi, 
Bd  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells, 
rortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
wn  its  prey  insatiable.    Immense 
nit  and  the  oyerthrow,  the  pangs 
lies  of  human  and  of  brute 
es,  ftigitiye  on  every  side, 
tive  in  vain.    The  sylvan  scene 

uplifted ;  and,  with  all  its  soil 
1^  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
Msessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
IS  caught  the  frenzy,  and  upwrought 
ormous  and  o'erbeiuring  height, 
mighty  wind,  but  by  mat  voice, 
inds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
s.    Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
I  to  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
1  an^and  scene.    Where  now  the  throng 
seed  tibe  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart,  i 

o  the  sea  for  safety }    They  are  gone, 
di  ihd  refluent  wave  into  the  deep— 

with  half  his  poeple !     Ancient  towers, 
's  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes, 
eauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
he  unproductive  shades  of  death, 
ae :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth. 
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And,  happv  in  tiieir  nnfoieseen  release 

From,  all  tne  liffonrs  of  reatraint,  enjoy 

Tlie  terrors  of  the  day  that  sets  them  free. 

Who  then,  tiiat  has  tnee,  would  not  hold  thee  Ikst 

Freedom  ?  whom  they  that  lose  thee  so  regret^  - 

That  e'en  a  judgment  making  wajr  fbr  thee. 

Seems  in  tilieir  eyes  a  mercy  for  thy  sake  ? 

Such  evils  Sm  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  Heaven,  that  it  bums  down  to  Earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest,  that  it  makes 
On  6od*s  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.    With  his  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood ;  and  cannot  use 
Lue's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  t'  overwhelm  him :  or,  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 
And,  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds. 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave :  nor  so  content. 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood. 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfs. 
What  then  !•— were  they  the  wicked  above  all. 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast-anchored  ide 
Moved  not,  while  theirs  was  rocked,  like  a  light 

skiff. 
The  sport  of  every  wave  ?    No :  npne  are  clear. 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.     But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark : 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.    If  he  spared  not  them. 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  thine  escape, 
Far  guiltier  England,  lest  he  spare  not  thee ! 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  1 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
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And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Sapreme. 

Did  not  his  eye  mle  all  things,  and  intend 

The  least  of  our  concerns,  (since  from  the  least 

The  greatest  oft  originate,)  coold  chance 

Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 

One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 

Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 

Contingenee  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 

The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

This  truth  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 

In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 

And,  hiring  found  his  instrument,  forgets. 

Or  ^sregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 

I>enies  the  power  that  wields  it    God  proclaims 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 

That  Utc  an  Atheist  Ufe :  inyolyes  the  Heavens 

In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 

And  gives  them  all  their  fuiy ;  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fieiy  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lips. 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines. 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  tiiey  work 

By  necessaiy  laws  their  sure  effects ; 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels. 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  effect  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 

world  ? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it }  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  him. 
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Or  ask  of  whonuoerer  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  thoii^  late,  the  genuine  canse  of  alL 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still—* 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left. 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
8hall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thj 

clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frosty 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies. 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fhiitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task  : 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.    And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too ;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 
How  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should   England    prosper,  when  such  things^  as 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreatii. 
And  love  when  they  should  fight;  when  such  afl 

these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might. 
That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tong^,    ' 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own.  .' 
Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
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of  saoh  hereafter  \    They  have  fallen 
lis  field  of  glory ;  one  in  arms, 
A  counselr-- Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
m  Victoiy  that  moment  won, 
ham  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame ! 
le  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham,  still 
g  England's  happiness  at  home, 
t  by  an  unforgiving  frown, 
onged  her.    Wolfe,  where'er  he  fough^ 
nch  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
sxample  had  a  magnet's  force, 
"ere  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
IS  are  set    O  rise  some  other  such ! 
kt  we  have  left  is  emp^  talk 
lievemehts,  and  despair  of  new. 
lilt  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  floal 
wanton  breezes.     Strew  the  deck 
inder,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets 
ude  savour  maritime  invade 
of  nice  nobility !     Breathe  soft 
nets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes ; 
ds  and  waters,  lulled  bv  magic  sounds, 
us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore  ! 
have  lost  an  empire— let  it  pass, 
may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
:ed  uie  jewel  out  of  England's  crown, 
the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew, 
tiat  paos    'twas  but  a  trick  of  state ! 
lan  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
1  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
I  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace, 
ned  as  we  have  been,  to  the  very  beard 
id  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
.  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
as  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
lU  pre-eminence ;  we  justly  boast 
aperior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
nrs  of  the  tun  as  all  our  own  I 
well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek 
'  the  shame,  ye  might  oonoeal  at  home. 
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la  Ibfeign  cgm  I-i-lie  ffroomf  Mid  wia  te  fli^ 
Where  onoe  your  nobler  lalliert  won  a  onnni.! 
Tis  generooi  to  cownminicate  yoor  ihdU 
To  tboee  that  need  it    Folly  ii  soon  ktnadt 
And  nndcff  mu^  ptecepton  who  can  ftil  ? 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetie  pains, 
Whidi  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  tatmt 
The  expedients  and  inventions  mnitifainn. 
To  whidii  the  mind  resorts  in  chase  of  tepoa  / 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  diflicnlt  to  wiiip«i,.. 
To  arrest  the  fleeting  images,  that  fill  .yjjjjkfs 
The  minor  of  the  mind,  uid  hold  them  Vm. 
And  force  them  sit,  till  he  l^s  pencilled  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  lie  Yiewa  { ,, 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art, 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitiotts  lifl^ 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  labour  and  the  skill  it  coat; 
Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thon^^ 
Wiu  such  address  firom  themes  of  sad  immn^ 
That  lost  in  his  own  musings,  ha^ pr  man ! 
He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 
Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.    But  ah!  not  fOfll 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song; 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhapa 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  ana  haply  find 
Their  Imt  amusement  wliere  he  found  tlia 
But  is  amusement  all  ?    Studious  of  ma$. 
And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 
I  would  not  trifle  merely,  thong^  the  vradd 
Be  loudest  in  their  praise,  who  do  no  siore... 
Yet  what  can  satire,  whetiier  grave  or  gaj? 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastiae 
The  fireaks  of  fkshion,  r^^late  tfae.dxttM, 
Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch  s 
fiat  where  are  its  voihUmer  trophies  flonnd  ? 
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ce  has  it  subdued  ?  whose  heart  reclaimed 
ir,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform  ? 
eviathan  is  not  so  tamed : 
I  at,  he  laughs  again ;  and  stricken  hard, 
>  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 
ir  no  discipline  of  human  hands, 
ulpit,  therefore,  (and  I  name  it  filled 
lemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
lat  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing)— 
fdt  (when  the  satirist  has  at  last, 

fand  vapouring  in  an  empty  school, 
his  force,  and  made  no  proselyte)— 
i  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
gitii^te,  peculiar  powers) 
and  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall 
xnd, 
st  important  and  effectual  g^ard, 

and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause. 
;ands  the  messenger  of  truth ;  there  stands 
ite  of  the  skies !— His  theme  dirine, 
!e  sacred,  his  credentials  clear, 
the  Tiolated  law  speaks  out 
.ders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
Is  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace, 
lishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
J  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
med  himself  in  panoply  complete 
enly  temper,  furnishes*  with  arms 
IS  his  own,  and  trains  by  eyery  role 

discipline,  to  glorious  war, 

ramental  host  of  God's  elect ! 

such  teachers } — ^would  to  heaven  all  were  I 

k — ^the  doctor's  voice ! — ^fast  wedged  between 

Lprrics  he  stands,  and  with  swoln  cheeks 

I  tiie  news,  his  trumpet    Keener  far 

1  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 

hrough  that  public  organ  of  report, 

s  die  clergy ;  and,  defying  shame, 

ices  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs ! 

hes  those  to  read  whom  schools  d3Lsm\%i«^ 

Li    M 
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And  eaUmt,  vfitang^t;  tells  aoeen^  tobe^ 

And  empfiuU  in  aoore»  and  giyes  to  jmyw 

The  mIm^  and  mtjamit.  it  demands. 

Ste  gnndb  difini^  of  other  days 

Down  into  modern  use;  tzansfoxms  old  print 

To  adgzag  mannscript,  and  cheats  the  ^jes 

Of  g^eiy  critics  hy  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  wm  ? 

O,  name  it  not  in  Qath  !•— it  cannot  be» 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  netd^ndb 

He  dovbtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  bnt  drojU^  ■ 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before—  W- 

Grand  caterer  and  diy-nuree  of  the  ohovoh 

I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  wanB^j 
Whose  hands  aro  jnf^  whose  doet^ne  and  i 

life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  tliie  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  tiiemsdvei 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain. 
In  conversation  fiivoloua^  in  dress 
Extreme^  at  once  rapacious  and  jpn^f^use ; 
Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side. 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goea  ; 
But  rare  at  home,  ana  never  at  his  IkmIes, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  ron^  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  lad^sjhips,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
•Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gol^ 
And  widl-prepared,  by  ignooraee  and  sloth. 
By  infideu^  and  love  of  world. 
To  make  CmL's  work  a  sinecure  i  a  slsro 
To  his  own  pleasurDS  and  his  patron's  piido  $ 
From  a^x^  apostles^  O  ye  mitnd  heads. 
Preserve  the  ofawch !  nid  lay  not  caiwess  hand 
On  skulls  that  eannot  teadh,  and  will  not  lean 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  sodi  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  01 
Pan]  should  biniMiK  dxract  me.  T  would  trace 
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His  master  «tiQke%  and  draw  trcm  his  design. 
I  would  eatress  hhn  suDopIe,  gnrv^  sineeie; 
In  doctrine  nnoocrapt^  in  Twigwage jJain^ 
And  i^bin  in  manner;  decent  aoumn,  chasli^ 
And  naforal  in  gesture :  mneh  iammwd 
Wmaeit,  «^  oonsdons  of  his  awAadtege^ 
And  anzioQS  mainW  that  tiie  flock  lie  ieeda 
XaT  ibel  it  too|  affectionate  in  look, 
Ana  tender  in  address,  as  well  beeounv 
A  missiiBMper  of  grace  to  gniltj  men. 
BelMl^ife  pietnxe  !— Is  it  ]ike?-^Iiho  wkiAn  ? 
The  tnigs  tfatt  nurant  the  rostrmH  witii  a  ddp^ 
And  the9  skip  down  again ;  pronoimee  a  text; 
Cry— hefn !  and  reading  what  they  ncTcr  wiotey 
Joflt  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  wocl^ 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dose  the  sesMe i' 

In  nian  or  woman,  hot  fSur  most  in  ma% 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  minlsten 
And  senres  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All,afiBctaiton.    ^TIs  n^p^eet  scorn; 
Object  of  my  implacable  oii^gfust. 
What ! — ^wiU  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulgo 
A  ailly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien 
And  pet^  face,  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazale  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lihr  hand. 
And.  play  his  brilliant  parts  berore  mr  eyes^ 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  bib  ? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  postitutes  and  shiaMe 
His  noble  office,  and,  mstead  ^  truth,       •■ 
WMflaymg  his  own  beauty,  starres  his  floilL 
Thoreiore  ayaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare. 
And  start  theatric,  T»ractised  at  the  glass ! 
I  seek  divine  simpucity  in  him, 
Who  handles  thii^  diyine ;  aAd  all  besides, 
Tbou|^  learned  with  labpur,  and  though  mudi  ad- 
mixed 
By  cuziotis  eyes  and  judgments  ill  inl!nnBed» 
1V>  me  is  odums  as  the  nassal  twmg 
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Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men. 

Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  tnemes 

Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid. 

Some  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preacli^ 

That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselyef ; 

And,  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 

Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye. 

Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not ! 

Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror. — First  we  stroke 

An  eyebrow ;  next  compose  a  straggling  lock  ; 

Then  with  an  air  most  gracefully  performed 

Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm. 

And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 

With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low  ; 

The  better  hand  more  bu^  gives  the  nose 

Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eje 

With  opera  glass,  to  watch  the  moving  scene. 

And  recognize  the  slow  retiring  fair. — 

Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 

Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 

And  rustic  coarseness  would.    A  heavenly  mind 

May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay. 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care  ; 

But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim. 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind— -demands  a  doubt. 

He,  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  to  address 
jThe  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
^When  sent  with  God's  conmiission  to  the  heart! 
,So  did  not  Paul.    Direct  me  to  a  quip 
•Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
'  And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text. 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  faiL 
No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause. 
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\nd  understood  too  well  the  weighty  tenns, 
rhat  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.    He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assailed  in  vain. 

O  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  undent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  g^es ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — who  tiien,  alas ! 
With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  ? 
Praise  from  the  rivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutched  artificer. 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more. 
Poured  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite. 
In  langpiage  soft  as  Adoration  breathes  ? 
Ah  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ! 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
Of  Ught  divine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
Drew  from  the  stream  below.    More  favoured  we 
Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain-head. 
To  them  it  flowed  much  mingled  and  defiled 
With  hurtful  error,  prejudice  and  dreams 
Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  called. 
But  falsely.     Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild. 
In  vain  they  pushed  inquiry  to  the  birth 
And  spring-time  of  the  world;  asked,  whence  is 

man? 
Why  formed  at  all  ?  and  wherefore  as  he  is? 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker  ?  with  what  rites 
Adore  him  ?    Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  ? 
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Or  does  he  «it  reKardleES  of  his  work 

Has  man  vfithin  him  an  immortal  sei 

Or  does  the  tomb  take  all'?     If  he  »a 

■  His  ashes,  where  1  and  in  what  weal 

I   I  Koota  worth;  of  lolutloii,  which  alon 

'  A  Deity  coufd  solve.    Their  answers. 

And  all  at  random,  fabulous  and  dar! 

I   ,  Left   them    as   dink   themselres.    ' 

life. 

Defective  and  nnsanctioned,  proved  1 

To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  leu 

I     j  Blind  natare  to  a  God  not  jet  revealr 

'  '  I  "Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 

■  Explains  all  mysteries  except  her  ow 

W  And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life, 

1^'  That  fools  diicoier  it,  and  stra^  no  m 

■t  Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  si 

' '  Mj  man  of  morus,  nurtured  in  the  al 

ii  Of  Academus — ia  this  false  or  true  ? 

1.1  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  Iha  act 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  eyerj  tu 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  si 

Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  him  rcii 

,  I  Grace,  knowledge,  comfort — an  unfal 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  na  w: 

Has  Epieletns,  Plato,  Tnllj.  pieachei 

,  L  Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  con 

'  I  And  humble  leamcis  of  a  Savioui's  v 

f  Preach    it  who   might.      Such   was 

>  ti  trath, 

Tlieir  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  < 
And  thus  it  is. — The  pastor,  either 
By  nature  or  by  flatten  made  so,  tan 
To  gaze  at  his  own  spfcndour,  and  to 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself  j 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  1< 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  ti 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should 
Expose^  and  faolda  up  to  broad  diagn 
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The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 

The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  CTer  seen. 

For  ghostly  counsel,  if  if  either  fall 

Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  backed 

With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 

Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part ; 

Or  be  dishonoured  in  the  exterior  form 

And  mode  of  its  conveyance  by  such  tricks 

As  move  derision,  or  by  foppi^  airs 

And  histrionic  mummeiy,  that  let  down 

The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage ; 

Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 

The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught. 

While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 

Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  see. 

A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 

Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart 

Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped, 

The  laity  run  wild. — But  do  they  now  ? 

Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one  j  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.    Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence. 
What  was  a  monitor  in  George's  days  ? — 
My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn. 
Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things, 
Since  Heaven  would  sure  grow  weary  of  a  world 
Productive  only  of  a  race  uke  ours, 
A  monitor  is  wood-— plank  shaven  thin. 
We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There,  closely  braced 
And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 
The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones. 
And  binds  the  shoulders  flat    We  prove  its  use 
Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore. 
From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot 
But  thus  admonished,  we  can  walk  erects— 

l3 
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One  proof  at  least  of  manhood !  wUle  the  firieni 
Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  chaige. 
Our  habits,  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore. 
And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his. 
Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full. 
But  diange  with  eyeiy  moon.    Tlie  li^oophant. 
Who  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date ; 
Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye ; 
Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete. 
This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived ; 
And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemni, 
With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 
Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.    We  have  run 
Through  every  change,  that  Fancy,  at  the  loom 
Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply ; 
And,  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 
A  real  elegance,  a  little  used. 
For  monstrous  novelty,  and  strange  disg^oiae. 
We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 
And  comforts  cease.    Dress  drains  our  cellar  drj 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean :  puts  out  our  &res ; 
And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe. 
Where  peace  and  hospital!^  might  reign. 
What  man  that  lives,  and  that  Imows  how  to  liv< 
Would  fail  to  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 
A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there. 
Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cost  ? 
A  man  o'  th*  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough^ 
With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch. 
To  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half-price. 
You  think  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 
His  daily  fare  as  delicate.     Alas ! 
He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet ! 
The  route  is  Folly's  circle,  which  she  draws 
With  magic  wand.    So  potent  is  the  spell. 
That  none,  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring. 
Unless  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace,  escape 
There  we  grow  early  gray,  but  never  wise ; 
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There  form  connections,  but  acquire  no  friend ; 

Solicit  pleasure  hopeless  of  success ; 

Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 

To  sports,  which  only  childhood  could  excuse. 

There  they  are  happiest,  who  dissemble  best 

Their  weariness ;  and  they  the  most  polite. 

Who  squander  time  and  treasure  with  a  smile. 

Though  at  their  own  destruction.    She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all, 

And  hates  their  coming.     They  (what  can  they 

less?) 
Rffake  just  reprisals ;  and,  with  cringe  and  shrug, 
4nd  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
Ail  catch  the  frenzv',  downwards  from  her  grace, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies, 
knd  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass. 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
ICay  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford, 
Db  nackney'd  home  unlackey'd ;  who,  in  haste 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door, 
And,  at  me  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  light, 
Pinds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 
WItcs  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  their  wives. 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  offering  up 
Their  last  poor  pittance — ^Fortune,  most  severe 
Of  goddesses  yet  knovni,  and  costlier  far 
rhui  all,  that  held  their  routes  in  Juno's  heaven.—- 
3o  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  World ; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 
3o  many  maniacs  aancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hold  them  fast, 
Witn  eyes  of  anguish  execrate  their  lot. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again ! 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues. 
That  v^aste  our  vitals ;  peculation,  sale 
3f  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law. 
By  tricks  and  lies  tm  numerous  and  as  keen 
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As  the  neceflsitiet  their  authors  feel ; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brmt 
At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  the  ure. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  Imse 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land. 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people,  such  as  neFer  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  Tice : — ^it  eats  up  all 
That  giyes  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Conyenience,  and  security,  and  use : 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  tn^ptd 
And  gibbeted,  as  fkst  as  catchpole  claws 
Can  seize  the  slippery  prey:  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  conyerts  the  sacred  band. 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge. 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  effects^ 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin :  hardens,  blinds. 
And  warps,  the  consciences  of  public  men. 
Till  they  can  laug^  at  Virtue ;  mock  the  fools. 
That  trust  them ;  and  in  the  end  disclose  a  face, 
That  would  have  shocked  Credulity  herself. 
Unmasked,  youchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse^- 
Since  all  alike  are  selfish,  why  not  they } 
This  does  Profusion,  and  the  accursed  cause 
Of  such  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 
In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days. 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth. 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.    His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er, 
Bespoke  nim  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  yoatl^ 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpaired. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Played  on  his  lips ;  and  in  his  speech  waa  bean' 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.    He  would  ftrokc 
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'  head  of  modest  and  ingenious  worth, 

.t  blushed  as  its  own  praise;   and  press  the 

youth 
se  to  his  side,  that  pleased  him.    Learning  grew 
leath  his  care  a  thriving  yigorous  plant ; 
i  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions  held 
^ordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice, 
'er  it  chanced,  as  sometime  chance  it  must, 
it  one  among  so  many  oyerleaped 
)  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
;w  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke : 

I  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
)ok  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe^ 
left  him  not  till  penitence  had  won 

St  favour  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach, 
t  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
clined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
>alsy  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
18  quenched  in  rheums  of  age;  his   voice   un- 
strung, 
ew  tremulous,  and  moved  derision  more 
an  reverence  in  perverse  rebellious  youth, 
colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
eir  good  old  friend ;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
iriooked  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died, 
en  Study  languished,  Emulation  slept, 
d  Virtue  fled.    The  schools  became  a  scene 
solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
s  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 
ith  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
oceeding  soon  a -graduated  dunce. 
en  Compromise  had  place,  and  Scrutiny 
came  stone-blind ;  Precedence  went  in  truck, 
id  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
iissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued ; 
le  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
'  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  bars  and  bolts 
*ew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 
irgot  their  office,  opening  with  a  touch ; 

II  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade, 
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The  tasseled  cap,  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world !  What  need  of  these 
For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure, 
Sjpendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  oftener  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels, 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty  ?    What  was  learned. 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot  > 
And  such  expense,  as  pinches  parents  blue. 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
'  And  vicious  pleasures ;  buys  the  boy  a  name^ 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house. 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wears  it.    What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition,  thus  acquired. 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  professed  ? 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task. 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse  ? 
The  children  crooked,  and  tvdsted,  and  deformed, 
Through  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood? 
The  nurse  no  doubt.    Reg^dless  of  her  charge. 
She  needs  herself  correction ;  needs  to  learn. 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  worl^ 
With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.    I  had  a  brother  once— 
Peace  to  the  memoiy  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  Good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
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Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loTed,  and  wept. 
By  more  than  one,  themselres  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  tempered  happily,  and  mixed 
With  snch  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 
Of  what  is  exceUent  in  man,  thej  thirst 
Wi^  snch  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve. 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more 
Than   they   themselFes   by   choice,  for   wisdom's 

sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them ;  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  yirtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  snch  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad. 
And  ffiTe  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves. 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed, 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows  !    Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use. 
What  wonder  if,  discharged  into  the  world, 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  tiiglit, 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war 
With  such  artillery  armed.    Vice  parries  -^ide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw. 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His  birth-place  and  his  dam  ?   The  country  mourns, 
Mourns  because  every  plague,  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  tiiiat  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice,  that  Policy  has  raised. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters :  meets  the  eye,  the  ear. 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them ;  and  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found ; 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  \\i<&  %V\tVs^ 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue  !  Else  let  lOti^b  «jiT«^^9;cvfe^ 
^tand  up  unconscious,  and  relute  i)ki<e  c^ias^^**^ 
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So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  ann. 
And  waved  his  rod  divine^  a  race  obscene. 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
"    ing  Eg 
coyeK 
fiUed; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  eyery  nook ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank-— so  liumerous  was  the  fry. 


muddy  l 
Polluting  Egypt ;  nroens^  fields,  and  plains, 

red  WW  the   pest ;    the    streets  wert 


Were    coyei 
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Jrgummi  o/tkg  Tkird  JBsok. 

jtKlmMm  ni  rtprooT.— tAddran  to  doneide  hippiafF— 

•  Mffioiint  of  mjtelf.— Tfae  Tinily  of  numj  o#  tbmr  pamlu 

•ra  r«|Mled  wtae.— JntttcMioii  of  my  eemnret.— Diraw 

liMdott  aeeeairy  to  the  noit  cspart  pUloM|iktr^-''Ite 

'  at  it  tratat  MMwered  by  on«r  q 


IftOD,  What  it  tratfct  MMwered  by 

•lipiMn  uidtwmifi  ttain.— Feir  loTen~o#  the  eoootry.^— 
tMBe  hiire.r-Occapauoni  of  a  retired  gentlcmaa  In  Ua 
— ip^Pririm*— 'FriuirfDg«--Qreen4boeie.  BtfwlBgttftkwper- 
BiP-Tbe  eeoBtry  preflnraMe  to  the  town  even  In  wtatar^— 
waa  why  it  la  deanrted  at  that  leaioii.— RniBOW  eflSMli  of 
laf,  and  of  expensive  improvonent*— Book  coaciodea  with 
poalrophe  to  the  metropoiia* 

ne  irho  Umg  in  Hiickets  and  in  lynkes 
agled,  winida  now  this  way  and  now  that 
ierioiif  oonne  uncertain,  seeking  home; 
iBfing  long  in  miiy  ways  been  foiled 
tore  diaocmiforted,  from  slongfa  to  iLongli 
ging,  and  half  denpaiiing  of  efeape ; 
■nee  at  length  he  nnd  a  greensward  smooth 
Ihitiiftd  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise, 
henm  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed, 
winoi  his  war  witii  pleasure  and  with 
,  deiigning  outer  themes,  and  called 
dnm  the  Sofk  witii  enloginm  dne, 
sU  its  sinmbers  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
)  rambled  wide,  in  coontry,  city,  seat 
mdmnic  ikme  (howe'er  deserreA,"^ 
Asl4  and  scarcely  disenga^e^  «X\m0U 


IT  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleaaliei 
Courageous,  and  refieshed  for  future  t 


:  1  feel  ir 


It  large 


If  toil  await  ate,  or  if  dtujgers  new. 
Since  pulpitg  fail,  tnd  Boanding  boudi 
Most  part  an  empty,  ineffectual  sound, 
What  ch]ineG  that  I,  to  fame  bo  little  k 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  i 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  bette 
Crack  the  satiric  thong  f  'Twere  wiser 
For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scei 
And  charmed  with  rural  beaatv,  to  rep 
Where  cliance  may  throw  me,  beneath 
My  languid  limbs,  when  aummer  sean 
Or,  when  roiu-h  winter  rages,  on  the  w 
And  sheltered  sofa,  whUe  the  nitroua  a 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheer 
There,  undistarbed  by  Follj,  aud  appr 
How  great  the  danger  of  disturbing  he: 
To  muse  in  silence,  or,  at  least,  confine 
Bemarks,  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat.  Di^ust  coqci 
Is  oftlimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  sunived  the  fal 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  uaimpaire< 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee !  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  swet 
Umuiied  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  i 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup ; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue  ;  in  thine 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she 
Heaven-boru,  and  destined  to  the  akiet 
Thou  art  not  known  wliere  Pleasure  is 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zonelesB 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  tl 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hatinj 
And  indiog  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried 
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that  her  ftonny  raptures  nerer  yield. 

Jdap  tiiee  iHiat  dupwreek  hare  we  aute 

oioiir,  dlgblt;^  and  ftir  renown  I 

KToetttntien  eHiowa  OS  ailde-  •. 

.  oinr  evowded  ilieets;  alRt:miliM  aeeiu 

BUM  WT  poRKMefl  of  <nnpife  leei^ 

to  releaee  me  adnhrese  fmOk  ber  bond. 

kdvltirefli !  wliat  a  tiieme  for  angry  Tenel 

:  nvvoeation  to  tiie  indignant  lieiurty 

mb for iqjaied lore!  Imt  I  diedain 

unMOOfl  taek  to  paint  ber  af  the  ii» 

•  abandoned^  ^orring  in  ber  ihame  I 

(etbernasiy  and  cbanoted  along 

ilty  tpundonr,  sbake  tiie  public  waya ; 

Inqnem^  of  crimes  bat  washed  tbem  wbto^' 

mne  df  mine  sball  never  biandtbe  wnteby 

B  matxons  now  of  cbaiacter  nnsmircbad, 

Attte  tbemselTes,  axe  not  aduaned  to  own.  . 

0  and  Tlee  bad  boimdaiies  in  old  Hme, 

9  be  muned:  and  sbe,  that  bad  lenouieed 
ex's  nonoor,  was  renounced  benelf 

1  tbat  piiEed  it ;  not  for  pnideiy*s  sake^ 
imdtfn,  xesentftil  of  the  wrong. 

I  nsra  peibaps  on  bere  and  tbm  a  wai( 
ras'to  return,  and  not  reeeifed  i 
twas  a  wbolesome  rigour  in  tbe  malBt 
angbt  tbe  unUemidied  to  preserfo  wtlli  eavi 
pimty,  wbose  loss  was  loss  of  alL 
too  were  nice  in  bonour  in  Hioae  dayi^ 
ndnd  offenders  well.    Tben  be  tbat  dnapad^ 
MWnted  a  prise  by  fraud  obtained, 
naxlwd  and  rimnned  as  odious.    He  lliat  told 
Mmtiy,  or  was  slack  wben  sbe  required 
fery  nerve  m  action  and  at  stretflb, 
wlfli  tbe  blood,-that  be  bad  basely  Mnd» 
irfee  of  bis  defltnlt    But  now— yes^  now 
re  become  so  candid  and  so  foir, 
ienl  in  construction,  and  so  ricb 
nistian  cbi^ty,  Cgood-natured  age !) 
fihey  aeo  safe,  iinnen  of  eitber  iex» 
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Transgress  ^rhiU  laws  they  may.   Well  dzeised*  wtU 

bred) 
Well  eqnipagecl,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  ns  readily  through  eveiy  door. 
Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wronged  her  yet,) 
May  claim  this  merit  still — ^that  she  adnuts 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  snch  care. 
And  thus  gi^es  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
But  she  has  burnt  her  mask,  not  needed  here. 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore. 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  fiiey  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.    Dream  after  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind. 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly. 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th*  eye  of  noon 
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To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise. 

And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wan^  and  feats 

Oi'  heroes  little  known ;  and  oul  the  rant 

A  history ;  describe  the  man,  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  litUe  note. 

And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 

As  thev  had  known  him  f^om  his  mother's  womb. 

They  oisentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein, 

In  which  obscurity  has  wrapped  them  up. 

The  threads  of  pontic  and  shrewd  design. 

That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  ciiarge 

His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never- had. 

Or,  having,  kept  conceaded.     Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 

Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn. 

That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.     - 

Some,  more  acute,  and  moi*e  industrious  still. 

Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 

To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 

And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fixed, 

And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  iirst 

Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 

Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 

And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 

The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 

In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 

To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

Is't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight, 

Of  oracles  like  these  ?    Great  pity  too. 

That  having  vdelded  th'  element^  and  built 

A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way. 

They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot  ? 

Ah !  what  is  life  thus  spent  ?  and  what  are  they 

But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  ?  all  for  smoke-* 

Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 


I 


I 


A  senseless  bargain.    When  I  see  saeh  gami 
Played  b;  the  creatnres  of  a  Power,  wLo  sw 
That  h«  will  jadge  the  earth,  and  call  the  ta 
To  a  sharp  Teckoniiw,  that  has  lived  in  Tain 
And  when  I  weigh  tEoi  aeemiiig  wiidom  we 
And  prove  it  in  Uie  infallible  remit 
So  hollow  and  so  faU^— 1  feel  inj  heart 
DlssolTe  In  pi^,  and  account  the  learned. 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceired. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  il 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amnsed. 
Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  saj  I, 
From  reTeries  >o  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping-  bociets  into  emptf  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  np  1 

'Twere  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profni 
Terribly  arched,  and  acquiline  hia  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  moat  impending  brows, 
'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to 
As  the  world  pleases  :  what's  the  world  to  j 
Much.     I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  mi 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  bieasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  shoald  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other?     Pierce  my  vei 
Take  of  Uie  crimson  stream  meandering  th( 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  thy  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own  :  and,  if  it  be. 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  sappose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art. 
To  cat  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind 
Troe  ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 
In  arts  like  yours,     I  cannot  call  the  swift 
And  perilona  lightnings  from  the  angry  do 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  ben 
I  cannot  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
Tlw  pmOaj.  of  yonder  lum'nons  point. 
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That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  au^bd : 
Such  powers  I  boast  not— neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  -witness  of  the  headlong  rage, 
Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 
God  never  meant  that  man  abould  scale  the  hea- 
vens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom,  in  his  works. 
Though  wondrous :  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind,  indeed,  enlightened  from  above, 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube, 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  Observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  familv  of  worlds, 
Discover  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eves,  blind  from  the  birth. 
And  dark  in  things  divine.    Full  often  too 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  author  more ; 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrogprade,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  Word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  hjeart's  dark  chambers,  and  reveal 
Truths  undiscerned  but  by  that  holy  light, 
Then  all  is  plain.    Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  vievnng  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  ovm. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage  ( 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine. 
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3lilton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna!    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale ;  for  deep  discernment  pniwd. 
And  sound  integrity^  not  more  than  famed  . 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 
I'he  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb. 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothiuc:  is  proof  against  the  general  cnrse 
Df  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Fs  virtue  j  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  ?     'Twas  Pilate's  question  pu 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deic^ned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore?  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  ? — Freely — 'tis  liis  joy, 
I  lis  t^lory,  and  his  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere. 
Or  nea^lip^cnt  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What's  th*it,  which  briupfs  contempt  upon  a  ba 
And  him  wlio  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  ue« 
The  method  dear,  and  argument  exact  ? 
Tliat  makes  a  niinister  in  holy  things 
The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more. 
His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach  ? 
That,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  ? 
What  pearl  is  it,  that  rich  men  cannot  buy. 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all. 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought } 
Tell  me — and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
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to  vndmtand  M.dml^  thae  fiir  ^«ir  o«ni« 
BxtlbilliihiiiuiJbngoaiUt  pira|iot  klifl^ 

B  CA  life  luB  sSVt  BBEACUtdUMft  40Ml  flOttk 

Sone  fi*Mi  4ir  ]uv  m&M  WM^f  lill,) 

gflmmt  #1111111  life*  iMMiiiMplfltkML  aaA  tb  jiiiim> 
nto  giywfay  ■•i><b  ttf  wJa&M-;  tfat  iimiH, 
Bj  ereijr  jlnwlng  inne  tlicy  pmteiit» 
Btfltetloiif  iiidk  M  nttionto  die  hMT^ 
CoMpoti  Ae  pMrioMj  mdeaodt  the  naad; 
BMBtfi  fwfeijM  theM 'tis  Ui  ninitiiie  delS^ 
n>  iUl  withiiot  anddeik  wi&  Uood. 
Bhodid  lOingiMWitiiriiip  kind  to  the  jkwc  tortM 
if 0  penweptoii  «iintiihito  tba  tribes 
lint  dmr.Ihe  q^artfotati  ofer  Ull  end  dale, 
fbirieMyWi  Hpi  vwaj  hmn  aU  hia  cans ; 
BWilA  uBffit  yme-flnwi  hatch  her  egga  ^yJPj 
Elor  baited  hook  dec^Te  the  iUh'B  cgre  I 
Cdald  paceaiittj^  and  dance,  and  £m 
Be  fn<lled  in  all  our  trnmnarmMmflw^  letMati; 
Dvw  aaoj  aelf -dehided  aynphe  and  ewaiaa» 
l7]bD  dream  they  hare  a  taata  te  delda  and  «ve% 
Vmid  find  timn  hideona  nuaeviei  ef  tiM  b^mb^ 
And  ttomA  the  roaday  ioqiatient  in  tiw  town  I 
Ihagr  loiwe  the  countiy,  and  none  eke,  who  aerfc 
For  their  owi;i  Mke  ita  aUence,  and  its  shade. 
Doltg^ts  which  who  would  leave,  tbat  bin  aheart 
BuBoeptlhle  ef  piifcf,  or  a  ndnd 
Cultnied  and  capable  of  sober  tbon^^ 
Por  all  the  sa;fafle  din  of  tibe  swift  peek,  i 
And  elaflMntts  <^  tfip  field  ^I>etested  ^Kut, 
Hut  ofnpe  its  pleasures  to  another's  pafca : 
That  fcedsnpon  the  aebs  and  dyings  8hil« 
Of  hannless  nattur^  diuafav  but  yet  endued 
With  eloqneneeb  that  agonies  ianiiie. 
Of  silent  tears  and  beart-distending  Mui 
Vain  tears,,  bins,  and  aigfas  that  never  &id 
K  coxre^Kniding  tone  in  jovial  souls! 
Well«-one  at Inist  is.safe.    One  dieltesed  hare 
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Haa  never  heard  the  sani;uitiai7  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  wocn. 
limaeent  partner  af  mj  peaceful  borne, 
Whom  ten  Ion;;  jeut'  experience  of  m;  ca 
Haa  made  at  lut  familiar  :  she  has  loit 
Much  of  her  rigilaot  imtinctive  dread. 
Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine 
Yee — thou  majst  eat  thj  bread,  and  lick  til 
That  feeds  thee  :  thou  majst  frolic  on  th«  1 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  Ihy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  imalirme 
For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  hare  plei 
All  that  is  human  in  me,  to  protect 
Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  lore. 


If  I  survive  thee,  1  will  dig  thy  gnre 
And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  saj 
I  knew  At  least  one  Iiare  that  had  a  frien 


How  rarions  his  employments,  whom  th 
Calls  idle  ;  and  who  justly  in  retam 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  hit  ] 
Delightful  indnstiy  enjoyed  at  home. 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 


Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad— 

Can  he  want  occupatioD,  wno  has  these  ? 

Will  he  be  idle,  who  haa  much  to  eqjoy  } 


therefore  studious  of  laboriou 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time. 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
b  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  aceonnt. 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  busineu 
E'en  here  :  while  sedulous  1  ■eeb  to  impro 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  onemplojed, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  tbeugh  i 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
Bf  caDses  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain. 
To  itB  jiut  point— th«  wtiua  tA  mai^ind. 
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ttMidi  tD  his  Isterioir  ael( 
k  liettrt^  and  keeps  it ;  basatadBd 
p«r%  and  nipplies  it  j  uid  ifbo  ieeks 
nt  ft  djbdpi^  life, 
ei0;  feele  himielf  engaged  tD  addfm 
oftuit^  tiioogh  ft  sOent  task, 
tttlnilaiee  and  Boifle  majr  leem 
at  kada  it  wiae,  and  to  be  piaiaed ; 
B  ia  ft  peari  with  mott  sneceaa 
atiU  water,  and  beneath  dear  aUM. 
erer  oecnpied  in  ttomu^ 
Kit  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Instrioos,  a  diagncefbl  priae. 
ndng  ibras  the  self -seqnestersd  nmn^ 
Us  task,  intend  wliat  tadc  be  maj. 
nolement  teasons  recommend 
but  simple  home,  i^ieie  he  ei^jojs 
who  shues  his  pleasures  and  ms  heart, 
vme,  dpping  cabn  the  iSraffrant  Ipnph, 
Ktly  uie  prepares ;  then  to  nis  book 
ei^  and  not  snllenly  permed 
dlenoe,  bnt  imparted  ofL 
Doenrs,  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
I  nonrishmenty  digested  welL 
farden  with  its  man^  cares, 
0paid,  dmand  hints  ne  attCTds 
ane  call,  eonsdons  how  much  the  hand 
d  laboor  needs  his  watchfal  eye, 
ng  lasUr,  if  not  overseen, 
ilying  his  nnskilftil  strength. 
bi  gorem  only  jjur  direct, 
I  perfouns  hlmiielf.    No  works  indeed* 
tofanat,  toogh  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
iplqy  I  bnt  sndi  as  may  amuae, 
tomanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Us  wttll-spvead  walls^  he  views  his  treei^ 
tf  no  barren  inter?al  between, 
isme  mom  than  e'en  their  fiuVU  «8ntdL\ 
wi0biMOMelfwho  tnioM  them»tkQBe  c»sl  tw3^ 
bAhs  am  his  own  pecuUnx  dKaxis^^ 
x2 
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No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots, 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them.     ^Vhat  is  weak 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers. 
Impaired  by  ase,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife :  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  its  giant  growth. 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
I^arge  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and  sun. 
Admitted  freely,  may  afford  their  aid. 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Summer  has  her  riches.  Autumn  hence. 
And  hence  e'en  Winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own-* 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestowed. 
And  wise  precaution ;  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  tie  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reserved  its  course. 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles; 
But  once  delivered  kills  them  \i'ith  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warned,  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  ho  rough  blast  may  swM 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.    Again,  as  on 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild. 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beun. 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  d^y. 
To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  to  tae  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed— 
Food  for  the  yulgat  merely — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  biKve  V>w\.  'ysi^X.  inaXxsLted^ 
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L  at  this  moment  unassayed  in  song, 
gnats  have  had^  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since, 
ir  eulogy ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard, 
L  these  uie  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains ; 
L  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines  for  aye 
t  solitary  shilling.    Pardon  then, 
sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame, 
!  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  powers, 
Burning  an  attempt  not  less  sublime,  ,^,  ,. 

it  for  me  praise  of  dressing  to  the  tute    ,  '<c/-,  ".■ 
critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare,  ■§{   '  ~ 

ucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce.      19^*  i- 
Tie  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap,       y%. 
sieg^ated  with  quick  fermenting  salts,        '*^. :  ^ 
i  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast : 
',  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
;iduous,  when  now  November  dark 
scks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
posed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins, 
xily  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed, 
seeks  a  favoured  spot ;  that  where  he  builds 
3  agglomerated  pile,  his  frame  may  front 
3  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
joy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
pervious  to  the  wind.    First  he  bids  spread 
J  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
B  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
d  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
>m  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
lat  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secure 
B  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
jnst  degrees,  and  overhangii^  breadth, 
Altering  the  base  with  its  projecting  eaves ; 
e  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
d  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
lose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 
>m  the  dashed  pane  the  deluge  as  it  fallft. 
shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  ubour  eiid&. 
ice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  'E^vcOdl 
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Spin  round  npon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth 
Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  tl 

mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface :  when,  hehold 
<  f    -  A  pestilent  and  most  corrosire  steam. 

Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  rising  fast. 
And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash. 
Asks  egress ;  which  obtained,  the  oyerchai 
And  drenched  conservatory  breathes  abroai 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dan! 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant    But  to  assuage 
The  impatient  fervour,  which  it  first  conce 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatening  dea 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delai 
/  'r  Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 

y^ :  i  The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul, 

■  ]'-\  Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  ci 

^\  ■  I  The  aupicious  moment,  when  the  tempere< 

J*  ||[  Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 

;-j.  I  Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

r  f  I,  The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smo( 

'  i  I  And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  size 

Diminutive,  well  filled  with  well-prepared 
- .  And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  1 

I  i^^  And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping 

These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that 
.:.  The  smoking  manure,'  and  overspreads  it  aJ 

\  He  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  subdues 

The  range  of  fermentation,  plunges  deep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immen 
Then  rise  the  tender  germs  upstarting  quit 
And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes ;  at 
Pale,  wan,  and  livid;  but  assuming  soon, 
{|ji.  If  fanned  by  balmy  and  nutritious  air, 

'  Strained  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivic 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented 
Cautious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 
A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout. 
And  interdicts  its  growth.    Thence  stndgl 
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he  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish ; 

rolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 

he  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now, 

nd  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 

idnlged  m  what  they  wish,  tiiey  soon  supply 

arge  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 

lown  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent  fruit 

liese  have  their  sexes !  and,  when  summer  shines 

he  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

'rom  flower  to  flower,  and  e'en  the  breathing  air 

Fafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 

Tot  so  when  Winter  scowls.    Assistant  Art 

"hen  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

"he  glad  espousals,  and  ensures  me  crop. 

Grudge  not,  ye  rich  (since  luxury  must  have 
Tis  dainties,  and  the  World's  more  numerous  half 
lives  by  contriving  delicates  for  you,) 
rrudge  not  the  cost    Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
lie  vigilance,  the  labour,  and  the  skill, 
liat  day  and  nieht  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Jpon  the  tickliim  balance  of  suspense, 
!*hat  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
V^ith  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintiy  suns. 
7en  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
lie  process.    Heat,  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  steam, 
foisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming 

flies, 
f inute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Hre  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure, 
Lnd  which  no  care  can  obviate.    It  were  long, 
Too  long,  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts, 
Vhich  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
>evi8es,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust ; 
knd  oft  at  last  in  vain.    The  learned  and  wise 
kurcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
^old  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme  the  fruit 
)f  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  green-house  too. 
Jnconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
rhere  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug. 
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While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend, 

The  spiry  myrtle  with  unTsithering  leaf 

Shines  there,  and  flourishes.    The  golden  boast 

Of  Portugal,  and  western  India  there, 

The  rudmer  orange,  and  the  TMiler  lime^ 

Peep  through  the  polished  foliage  at  the  sturm. 

And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 

The  amomum  there  with  intermingling  flowen 

And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.     Geranium  boasts 

Her  crimson  honours ;  and  the  splangled  beaa* 

Ficoides,  glitter  bright  the  winter  long. 

All  plants,  of  every  leaf,  that  can  endure 

The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shre^ 

bite, 
Live  there  and  prosper.    Those  Ausonia  claimsy 
Levantine  regions  these ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
Cafiraria:  foreigners  from  many  lands, 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  charms. 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome, 
A  noble  show!  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage. 
And  so,  while  Garrick,  as  renowned  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion  ;  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips. 
And  covetous  of  Shakespeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-besLming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well-contrived  display* 
Sufiice  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  g^ce 
Of  their  complete  effect    Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  «xe  -^^XV^t^d^ 
And  more  laborious  %  caxes  ou  vtVaO^i  \«£^ii^ 
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Their  Tigonr,  iigured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renewed,  which  often  washed 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salnbrious  salts. 
And  diiiappoints  the  roots ;  the  slender  looti 
Close  interworen,  where  they  meet  the  rase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away ;  the  sapless  branch 
Mast  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  and  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  cnffices  like  these?) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.    The  sight  is  pleased, 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf. 
Each  opening  blosfiom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind. 
All  he-ilthful,  are  the  employs  of  rural  life. 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round ;  still  ending,  and  beginning  stilL 
Nor  are  these  all.    To  deck  the  shapely  knoll. 
That  softly  swelled  and  gaily  dressed  appears 
A  flowery *^island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 
Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  well  matched 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief. 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more) 
Is  needful.      Strength    may  wield  the  ponderous 

spade. 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home ; 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows. 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
Of  thout^ht,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind. 
Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene. 
To  wjiich  the  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  hcatli;  where  Industry  mi  spent. 
But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill-chosen  task, 
Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth ;  with  sulTI^  «LTV!\T[v<>c(tL% 

m3 


i  bu  charged  tie 

e  ID  Ibe  liost. 
«  his  floiren  diip 

Te  of  their  m    ' 


Of  cloje-cramaied  si 

bered  coil. 
And  fairly  laid  the  sodiu  i 
He  therefore,  who  would  m 
Sightlj  and  injiut  ordeT,  e 
The  bcdi  the  tmitrd  treun 
Forecasts  the  fulnre  whole  ;  that  when  the  ■ 
Sliall  break  into  its  preconceived  display. 
Each  for  itself^  and  all  as  with  one  Toica 
Conipirini;.  ma;  attest  his  bright  design. 
Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  performed 
His  pleasant  srork,  may  be  suppose  it  done. 
Few  self-sapparted  flowers  enilnre  the  wind 
L'niDJDied.  but  expect  the  npbolding  mid 
Of  the  smooth  shaven  prop,  and  neaUy  tied. 
Ate  wedded  ttns,  like  beantj'  to  old  ag*. 
For  interest  sike,  the  living  la  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  tie  soil  that  feeds  them,  far  dil 
And  IowIt  creeping,  modest  and  vet  Ml, 
Like  virtue,  thriving  most  wbeie  little  seen ; 
Some  mare  nspiring  catch  the  neig^hoai  sfar 
With  duping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  brand 
Else  Dnadnmed,  with  manj  a  gay  feataon 
And  fragrant  chaplet,  recompennng  wdl 
The  itfeiuth  the;  borrow  with  the  gnM  the 
All  hate  the  rant  society  of  weeds, 
Hoisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  eihaast 
The  impoveiished  earth  ;'  an  orerbearing  rac 
That,  like  the  lanltitade  made  fa<^OD-mad, 
Disturb  good  order,  and  d^frade  tine  wortlk 

O  blest  leclasion  from  a  jarring  world. 
Which  he,  thns  occopied,  er^oft !  Betreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  fpiilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cartcel  follies  past; 

s  peace,  and  much  aecnrei  the  Ban 
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en  fierce  Temptation,  seconded  within 

traitor  Appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 

opered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 

combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 

'baps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 

i  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 

lat  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here  ? 

alth,  leisure,  means  to  improre  it,  friendship, 

peace, 
loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering  muse, 
d  constant  occupation  without  care, 
us  blest  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  bliss  ; 

rdess,  indeed,  that  dissipated  minds, 
profligate  abusers  of  a  world 
3ated  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 
crald  seek  the  guiltless  joys  that  I  describe, 
med  by  my  report :  but  sure  no  less. 
At  self-condemned  they  must  neglect  the  prize, 
d  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approre. 
Iiat  we  admire  we  praise :  and,  when  we  praise, 
Tance  it  into  notice,  that,  its  worth 
knowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 
herefore  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still, 
e  cause  of  piety  and  sacred  truth, 
id  yirtue,  and  those  scenes,  which  God  ordained 
ould  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  most ; 
enes  that  I  loye,  and  with  regret  perceiye 
rsaken,  or  through  folly  not  enioyed. 
ire  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles, 
id  chaste,  uiough  unconfined,  whom  I  extol. 
»t  as  the  prince  in  Shushan,  when  he  called, 
inglorious  of  her  charms,  his  Vashti  forth, 
»  grace  the  full  pavilion.    His  design 
as  but  to  boast  his  own  peculiar  good, 
hich  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 
J  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets, 
id  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too, 
iture,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
id  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 


That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures   still  rem 
K  flic  tu  all  men — universal  prize. 
Strang  that  10  fail  a  creature  ahuuld  jet 
AduiiicrB,  and  be  destiQed  to  divide 
With  meaner  objects  e'^a  the  few  she  find 
Stripped  of  her  omameDta,  her  leaves  and 
Sbe  loses  all  her  influence.     Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  nature  pines 
Abandoned,  as  unworthj  of  our  love. 
Dut  are  not  nholeioioe  aira,  though  unpei 
liy  roses  ;  and  clear  luna,  though  scarcelj 
And  groves,  if  nnhannouioua  jet  secure 
I'rom  elamijur,  and  whose  very  silence  chi 
1'n  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  uie  eelipie, 
Tliat  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 
Whose   Stjgian  throat*  breathe  darknei 

long ; 
\nd  to  the  atir  of  Commoree,  driving  alow 
And  thundering  load,  with  his  ten  thouBBE 
I'liej  would  be,  were  uot  madness  in  the  1 
\nd  folly  in  the  heart;  were  England  no< 
What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kin 
And  undebauched.     But  we  have  bid  fare 
To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  dajs. 
And  all  their  honest  pleasores.     Mansion) 
Knew  their  own  masters  j  and  laborious  I 
(Vho  had  survived  the  father,  served  the  a 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  gnest,  newly  arrived, 
As  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He,  that  saw 
Flis  patrimoniaL  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
^i:]ls  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  ; 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  agaii 
Kstales  ere  landscapes,  gazed  upon  a  wtule, 
Tfaen  advertised  and  auctioneered  away. 
The  country  starves,  and  they  th&t  feed 

chafed 
And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  iair  dues 
By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themse 
The  wings,  that  waft  our  lidiei  out  of  ngfa 
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Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 

And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints, 

That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 

Improvement  too,  the  idol  of  the  age, 

Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.    Lo,  he  comes  ! 

The  omnipotent  magician,  Brown,  appears ! 

Down  falk  the  venerable  pile,  the  abode 

Of  our  forefathers — a  grave  whiskered  race. 

But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead. 

But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where  more  exposed 

It  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  north. 

And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transformed 

Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 

He  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn ; 

Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise ; 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 

Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand. 

Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 

Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades-^ 

E'en  as  he  bids !  The  enraptured  owner  smiles. 

'Tis  finished,  and  yet,  finiimed  as  it  seems. 

Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 

A  mine  to  satisfy  the  enormous  cost 

Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth, 

He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplished  plan. 

That  he  has  touched,  retouched,  many  a  long  day 

Laboured,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreams. 

Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the  heaven 

He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy ! 

And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come. 

When,  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  to  endear 

Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 

A  moment's  operation  on  his  love. 

He  bums  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 

To  serve  his  country.    Ministerial  grace 

Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest ; 

Or,  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 

Supplies  his  need  with  a  usurious  loan. 

To  be  refunded  dulv,  when  his  vote 

Well-managed  shall  have  earned  its  worthy  price. 
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O  innocent,  compared  with  arts  like  these, 
Crape,  and  cocked  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  dirough  the  traveller's  temples !  He  uimt  (bids 
One  drop  of  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  capf 
Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish,  weU  content, 
So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 
At  his  last  gasp ;  but  could  not  for  a  world 
Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 
From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth, 
:  Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  incurred 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
Of  pleasure  and  variety,  despatch, 
As  duly  as  the  swallows  disappear. 
The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to 

town. 
London  ingulfs  them  all !  The  shark  is  there. 
And  the  shark's  prey;    the  spendthrift,  and  the 

leech 
That  sucks  him ;  there  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who,  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows. 
Begs  a  warm  office,  doomed  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  charactered  on  every  statesman's  door, 
^Battered  and   bankrupt  fortunes  mbndbd 

These  are  the  charms  that  sully  and  eclipse 
The  charms  of  nature.    'Tis  the  cruel  grips. 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts. 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win. 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused. 
That  at  the  sound  of  Winter's  hoary  wing 
Unpeopled  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  beffging,  loose, 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  ooop. 

O  thou,  resort  and  maxt  oi  ^^«  ««x^^ 

Checker^  "with  all  coTopVcxioTia  otTawE^caA, 

And  spotted  with  all  cxime*  •,  m  's?\wim\  «r» 
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that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
1  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair, 
leasert  imd  yet  shock'st  me,  I  can  laugh, 
can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
imtfa  and  pilr,  when  I  think  on  tnee  ! 
^hteons  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 
ton  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee— 
ilt  presenres  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
.erefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour, 
Mom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
lom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  yain. 


THE   TASK. 

BOOK  IT. 
THE  WINTER  EVENING. 


ArguHuni  of  the  Fourth  Book, 

Hie  post  comes  in.— The  iiewsp«per  is  read. — ^Tbe  world  cod* 
tempUted  at  a  distance. — ^Adaress  to  Winter^— Hie  niral 
amasements  of  a  winter  evening  compared  with  the  fariiloaable 
ones.— Axldress  to  Evening. — A  brown  stodj. — Fall  of  snow  ia 
the  evening. — ^The  waggoner.— A  poor  family-pieeey— Ths 
rural  thief. — Public  hoiuiM. — The  maltitade  of  them  ccnmiad.— 
The  farmer'i  daughter :  what  she  was — what  she  ia., — ^The  Aat 
pUdty  of  country  manners  almost  lost. — Canses  of  Uhs  change. 
— D^rtion  of  the  country  by  the  rich. — Neglect  of  magistrsiet. 
— ^The  militia  principally  in  fonit. — The  sew  recmU  and  bb 
transformation. — Reflection  on  bodies  corporate.^— The  love 
of  rural  objects  natural  to  all,  and  never  to  be  totally  extio- 
gnished. 
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Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  bnt  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  nnwrinkled  face  reflected  bright  ;— 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  ftozen 

locks; 
News  from  sdl  nations  Inmbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Tet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Periiaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
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SEonaes  in  uhM^  and  the  lidl  of  stooiki^ 
Births^  dntflii,  md  niiiiiagw^  opiittMiivt 
With  teut,  dist  MeUed  down  iSsm  writat*i  ilweks 
FmI  m  the  periods  ftom  hie  fluent  qnill» 
Or  dttOfed  irith  em'xoii*  ildbi  of  abeent  ■wafauy 
Or  nymphs  renioiii&Te»  eqtulOj  tfleot 
ilia  none-end  m«,  nneonacioiif  of  timn  alL 
Bnt  O  the  Important  budget  1  niheved  in 
With  rach  heart-thnking  mnaio  nlw-oen  nj 
What  aie  it!  tidings  ?  have  our  tioopa  awatEM  ^ 
Or  do  thcnr  ftilly  at  if  witli  opinm  dragged, 
Bnore  to  mt  mnrmnrs  €i  the  Atlaaetio  vmn 
1»  India  ftee  ?  and  doea  ahe  wear  her  plnaad 
And  jewelled  tmban  with  aandleof  pcooe, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?  The  grand  debate, 
The  popnlar  haiangne,  the  tart  reply. 
The  iogiiOf  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  ne  hmd'langh— I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bom  to  aii  the  unprisonML  wranglem  free. 
And  give  them  Toice  and  ntteranee  onee  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shatters  fast, 
Ijet  ftll  tile  enrtains,  wheel  the  solk  roand» 
And,  while  the  babbling  and  load  hissing  am 
Tloows  np  a  steamy  oornmn,  .and  the  caps, 
Tliat  dieer,  bat  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  OS  weloome  peaeeftd  ereninff  in. 
Not  soeh  his  erening,  who  with  shudng  ftoe 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  aqneeied 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  taroai^Doth  his  aides, 
Ontseolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage ; 
Nor  bis,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  lE&nltL 
And  Ids  head  thomps,  to  feed  upon  tiie  braath 
Of  pabiots,  banting  with  heroio  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranqnillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  foor  pages,  hamrf  woriL ! 

;  Which  not  e'en  cnticseritioiiM;  thatholda 

'  Inqointtfe  Attention,  while  I  read, 
Fkst  boond  in  diains  of  silence,  which  tiie  fUr, 
Tlioogh  eloqnent  themselTes,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it,  bnt  a  map  of  bosy  life, 
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Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge, 

That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !    At  his  heeli, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk,  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  g^eved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs- 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts. 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise ; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense. 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

C  attracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost : 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age ; 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs. 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Palls  a  soft  murmur  on  tbe  unvn^uted  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  t\i\is  «X.  ^«»« 
The  globe  and  its  conceiBS,  1  «e«n^  «A:^«qk«^ 
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To  tome  Mciue  and  more  than  mortal  faeigiit. 
That  liberate*  and  ezempta  me  tnm.  them  alL 
It  turns  tiihniitted  to  mj  view,  tarns  nrand 
With  all  iti  generation!;  I  behold 
Tbe  tomal^  and  am  atill.    Theaonndof  war 
Has  loM  its  ternm  ere  it  reaehes  me; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not    I  moom  the  pridt 
Andarariee^  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Bear  the  Hdbst  echo  of  those  braxen  throaty 
B3r  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart 
And  si^  bnt  never  tremble  at  the  ionnd. 
He  travels  and  expatiates:  aa  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  ne  firom  land  to  kadi 
The  manners,  customs,  poliey,  of  all 
Paycontribntion  to  the  store  he  gleans; 
He  socks  intelligenoe  in  every  dime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  reieaidi 
At  1^  return— a  rich  repast  fbr  me* 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    1  tread  his  deck. 
Ascend  his  iofapast,  throajrii  his  peering  cfM 
IMscover  comimes,  with.a  lindred  heart 
Soffsr  his  woes,  and  share  inhisesc^ies; 
While  fimcy,  1^  the  finger  of  a  clock. 
Bans  the  gteat  circuit,  and  $8  still  at  home 
O  Winter,  ruler  of  ibe  inverted  year, 
scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fllled. 


Tlrf  hreatfa  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thf  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snowi 
Tlian  those  of  ue,  ihf  forehead  wrapped  in  cioad% 
A  leaflew  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  thnme 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slipperr  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  Uiou  art  1    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east^ 
£Hftortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  burring  Idm,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Dovm  to  the  rosy  west;  but  kindly  stifl 
Compensati]^  his  loss  with  addisd.  Yinraxa 
Ofaodal  oouvbim,  and  iniimetiit  caiA^ 
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And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  groupe 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cures. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights,    . 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts,  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  soiwd, 
The  sUent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  bu^  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  uie  well- depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves»  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still  i 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  oncefoond 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 
Perhaps,  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doon^ 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 
Enjoyed,  spare  feast  I  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  tmiaV,  ^oX  tiqX>  ^^^^ 
Nor  such  as  witli  a  ixowb.  iotVada  >i^  i^ 
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>f  fancy,  4k  ptacrib«i  the  •oimd  of  mixdi : 
9or  do  we  shiIIt,  lika  aft  inpioai  worid, 
i^ho  deem  HslifijuNi  infOMy^  and  liw  God 
rhat  made  them,  aa  intrttder  en  tkeir  J<m» 
Start  «t  Ida  awAd  mune,  erdasm  Ua  pralae 


1  jarring  note.    Themeaef  ansT«f-tane» 

Bxdting  oft  our  g^titnde  aaalofe^ 

MThile  we  retmct  widi  M enoiy'a  pedntiiig  wand* 

rhat  calls  the  past  to  oar  exact  reView» 

Thf  daagets  "we  ha?*  'ae^ed,  4he  hfohea  anara^ 

rhe  disappoinled  foe^  deliTemaoe  finad 

(Jnloohed  tca^  life  preieryed,  aad  peace  realpfed, 

Praita  ef  omaipotent  eternal  lore. 

0  erenings  wMhy  of  the  ^oda  I  eaelalmed 

rhe  Sabine  hard.    O  efemnga,  I  veply, 

Bfoie  to  he  priaed  and  eeieted  than  yoBr% 

Aa  more  illnadaedy  and  with  nobler  tm1h% ' 

Iliat  ly  aad  mkie»  and  these  we  lar^  ^"4*1' 

la  Winter  hl^Kms  In  a  garb  like  this?  ^ 

Needs  he  the  tragic  ftir,  the  smoke  of  lampa^ 
Tb^  jpeat  np  bieath  of  an  naaayoniy  thvoag, . 
To  ttaw  him  iato  feeling  ji  or  the  smart 
And  anappkh  dialogue  that  flippaat  wita 
Call  anaedy,  to  pnnnpt  him  wiui  a  amile  ? 
rhe  aelf-compkoent  actor,  when  he  views 
rStaaling  a  side-long  glance  at  a  Ml  hoaaa) 
The  slope  df  fiwes  from  the  floor  to  the  red; 
fAa  if  one  maater^nring  ooDtroUed  them  all) 
Relaxed  into  aa  awersBl  grin. 
Sees  not  a  coaatsnaaee  tfaeore  Uiat  apeaha  ef  joy 
Half  ao  refined  er  eo  sincere  sa  oars. 
Caida  were  anpeiflaoaa  hoe,  with  all  the  trkka 
nat  IdJeaeas  has  ever  yet  eontriyed 
To  fill  the  Toid  oi  aa  anflintUihed  brain, 
To  pelliate  dalftess^  and  gif«  time  a  dboire. 
Time,  aa  he  passes  as,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
CJnsolled,  vaA  swiH^  and-  of  a  silken  sound  i 
Bat  the  woiid's  Tlmtfr  is  lime  ia  masqoeiade  \ 
Tfadn^  shoBld  Ipmat  hiM»  haa  hk  9^km  ^eA»^ 
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His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  Quadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguinea  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife^ 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  grayes. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  liour-glaM  onoe^ 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard-mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructlTe  8<7tfae 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  passion 

blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most; 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wuie 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
Bat  truce  with  censure.    Roving  as  I  rove. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  ? 
As  he  that  travels  far  oft  turns  aside, 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldeTin|^  tower, 
Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know* 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth ; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand,  and  palette  spread 
With  colours  mixed  for  a  for  different  use. 
Paint  cards,  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing*. 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  emj^oyed 
In  letting  faU  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  not  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featuied  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkUng  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee ;  saye  that  the  moon  u  tibine 
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No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatioas  pageantir,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift : 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-ailuring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads,  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Jiut  when  our  drawiiu^-rooms  hegixL  to  blaze 
Witib  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliatli,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  witibout  stooping,  towering  crest  and  %1I, 
]M[y  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  periiaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  faint  ulumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
80  spent  in  parlour-twilight :  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind. 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL 
Ijangh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers^ 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  ana  confess 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Jf e  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Sooted  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  posing  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Not  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 
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'I'hongh   still    deceived,  some  stranger's  near  ap- 
proach. 
^Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  re]K>se 
In  indolent  yacnity  of  thonsht. 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.    Meanwhile  the  fhoe  . 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  me  man 
Were  tasked  to  his  full  streiu^h,  absorbed  and  loflt. 
Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  feezing  blast, 
Tiiat  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
Tlie  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 
Hor  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 
How  calra  is  my  recess ;  and  how*  the  frost. 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  suence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within ! 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  haiTcst,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  no  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 
1  saw  far  off  the  wccSy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groYes 
That  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue. 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve^ 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  totil  change  ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed. 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfclt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower !  the  downy  flakes 
Descending,  and,  with  never-ceasing  lapse. 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle :  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  tliat  feaiedtKc  chilling  blast, 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  w>  'waim  «u\«^. 
In  such  a  world,  so  'Claotn"^^  «sA  -^ct^  iwsrBfc 
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inds  happiness  nnblighted,  or,  if  fonnd, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
:  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
gainst  the  law  of  love,  to  measore  lots 
jTith  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  tfatt  thus 
7e  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills^ 
jid  sympathize  with  others  suffering  more. 
11  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
a  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team, 
lie  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
Ij  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
'o  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pac« 
foiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow, 
"he  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide» 
Hiile  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
orced  doH-nward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Tpon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
'he  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
l^ith  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 
'resented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
>ne  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both, 
le  brandishes  his  pliant  leng^  of  whip, 
esounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain, 
happy,  and  in  my  account  denied 
hat  sensibility  of  pain,  with  which 
efinement  is  endued,  tiirice  happy  thou ! 
by  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
he  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired, 
he  leamea  finger  never  need  explore 
by  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful  east 
bat  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
f  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee, 
by  days  roll  on  exempt  fVom  hoiftehold  care  j 
by  waggon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts, 
bat  drag  the  duU  companion  to  and  fro, 
bine  helpless  chaige,  dependent  on  thy  care 
h  treat  them  kindhr !  rude  as  thou  appear'st^ 
et  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great, 
^ith  needless  hnny  whirled  from  place  to  -^XokO^ 
'ujoane  aa  tbey  would  seem,  not  alwaNt  a\xo^. 
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Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve. 
Hi  clad  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cooL 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  dear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  handi^ 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cow'ring  o'er  the  sparki^ 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  yeins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Tet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Wangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined ;  and  the  broi^  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still ; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge :  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt,  tlie  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few ! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not    All  the  cue 
Ingenious  Parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  moot, 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  b^ 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  diy  but  independent  crust,  hard-earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 

Of  imayes  in  of&cie  ^axXXal  m  \!eu&  ^ork 

0/  distributum  ^  AibenlolVyis^  ^<^ 
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To  clam'rous  Importiinity  in  rags, 
int  ofttimes  deaf  to  sapDliants,  who  would  hbuh 
?o  wear  a  tattered  garb  however  coarse, 
Vliom  famine  cannot  reeoncile  to  filth : 
niese  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  reAised 
because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
)ut  be  ye  of  good  courage !    Time  itself 
)hall  much  befriend  yon.  Time  shall  give  Increase ; 
knd  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained 
)ut  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
knd  labour  too.    Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
¥hat,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
for  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
'.  mean  the  man,  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
feed  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
But  poverty  with  most,  who  whimper  forth 
rheir  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe ; 
rhe  effects  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste, 
f  ow  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
^or  plunder ;  much  solicitous  how  best 
3e  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
3y  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
i¥oe  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge, 
i'lashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  staket 
>eep  in  the  loamy  bank.    Uptom  by  strength, 
lesistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  he  bundles  up  the  spoil, 
in  ass's  burden,  and,  when  laden  most 
ind  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  fast  away, 
^or  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
llie  well-stalk'd  pile  of  riyen  logs  and  roots 
From  his  pernicious  force.    Nor  will  he  leave 
Jnwrenched  the  door,  however  well  secured, 
i¥here  Chanticleer  amidst  his  haram  sleeps 
[n  unsuspecting  pomp.    'Twitched  from  the  perch, 
9e  gives  the  princely  bird  with  all  his  wives^ 
To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain, 
ind  loudly  wondering  at  tiie  sudden  chani^ 
^^or  this  to  feed  his  own.    'Tweie  som«  «\cqm^> 
Hdpitj  of  their  suffeiings  warp  wdA 
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His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.    But  they 
Neglected  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  more 
Exposed  than  oUiera,  with  less  temple  made 
His  victims,  rohhed  of  their  defenceless  alL 
Cruel  is  all  he  does.    'Tis  qnenoUeiB  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
O  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck. 
Who  starves  his  own ;  who  persecutes  tlie  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
And  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love ! 
Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
town. 
Village  or  hamlet  of  this  merry  land. 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
That  Law  has  licensed,  as  makes  Temperance  reeL 
There  sit,  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom :  the  craftsman  there 
Takes  a  I^thean  leave  of  all  his  toil ; 
Smith,  cobler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough ;  all  loud  alike. 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk !    The  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wail'd 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard : 
Fierce  the  dispute  whatever  the  theme ;  while  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate. 
Perched  on  tiie  signpost,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.    In  this  she  lays 
A  weight  of  ignorance ;  in  that,  of  pnde ; 
And  smiles  ddightcd  with  the  eternal  poiae. 
Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  soand. 
The  cheek-distending  oath,  not  to  be  praised 
As  ornamental,  musical,  polite. 
Like  those  which  modfim  senaton  employ. 
Whose  oath  is  xhetoTic,  axv^  ^\tf^  vsRtvt  \cn  tMme  ( 
Behold  the  schools,  iiiii\)i!(Siii^^i!^te&aaLXD2a^ 
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Once  simple,  are  inftiated  in  arts, 

Which  some  may  practise,  with  politer  giase^ 

But  none  with  readier  skill !— '^  here  they  leavn 

The  road,  that  leads  firom  competence  and  peaoe 

To  indigence  and  rapine ;  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load. 

Shakes  her  encnmhered  lap,  and  casts  them  oat. 

But  censure  profits  little :  vain  the  attempt 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  puhlic  pest. 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  nse^ 

The  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot ;  and  ten  thousand  casks. 

For  ever  dribhling  out  their  base  contents. 

Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state. 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then,  'tis  your  country  bids ! 

Gloriously  drunk  obey  tlie  important  call ! 

Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats ;«-» 

Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days. 
That  poets  celebrate ;  those  golden  times^ 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings. 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nvmphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts, 
That  felt  their  virtues :  Innocence,  it  seems. 
From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  hi  ^e  groves  $ 
The  footsteps  of  simplicity,  impressed 
Upon  the  jrielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 
Then  were  not  all  effaced :  then  speech  profane. 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  fonnd. 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaiiiied. 
Tain  wish !  those  days  were  never :  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture :  and  the  poet's  hand, 
'  Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shads^ 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it:  I  still  must  envy  them  an  age. 
That  favoured  such  a  dream ;  in  days  like  these 
Impossible,  when  Virtue  is  so  scati^e. 
That  to  suppose  m  scene  where  doA  i^teiM^%> 
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Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief 

No :  we  are  polished  now.    The  rural  last^ 

Whom  once  her  yirgin  modesty  and  g^raee^ 

Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire» 

So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 

Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance^ 

Is  seen  no  more.    The  character  is  lost ! 

Her  head,  adorned  with  lappets  pinned  aloft^ 

And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised^ 

And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size. 

Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand 

For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains  ; 

Her  elbows  ruffled  and  her  tottering  form 

Ill-propped    upon    French   heels;    ahe   mi^t  ht 

deemed 
(Bat  that  the  basket  dangling  on  her  arm 
interprets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dair^  work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels. 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load. 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care ! 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country ;  and  the  stain 
ji^ypears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  rol>e, 
'An  worse  for  what  it  soils.    The  fashion  ran 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural :  but,  alas, 
Seenes  scarcely  graced  with  rural  manners  now ! 
Time  was,  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
The  unguarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  watch 
To  invade  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  fear,  unscared 
By  drunken  bowlings ;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 
Bat  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights. 
And  slumbers  unalarmed !     Now,  ere  you  sleepy 
See  that  your  polished  arms  be  primed  with  care. 
And  drop  the  nightbolt ;  ruffians  are  abroad ; 
And  the  firtft  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  lioiiid  foonda  of  hostile  feet  within. 
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flight  has  its  dangers ;  and  the  walk 
pathless  wastes  and  woods,  nncomokmi 

ice 
tenants  than  melodious  birds, 

less  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 

4  change !  to  which  full  many  a  cause 

te,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 

rse  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill, 

to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  fails. 

of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth  } 

.uxury,  and  luxury  excess ; 

he  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 

Ees  first  the  opulent,  descends 

ext  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 

ownward  all  the  graduated  scale 

,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 

use  of  the  lowest  in  degree, 

leir  office ;  and  themselves,  intent 

lure,  haunt  the  capital,  and  thus 

le  violence  of  lawless  hands 

he  scenes  their  presence  might  protect. 

y  herself  not  seldom  sleeps, 

resident,  and  witness  of  me  wrong. 

np  convivial  parson  often  bears 

isterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 

rence  and  his  virtue  both  to  rest 

ame  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 

timidity  restrains  his  arm ; 

i  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  ftee 

enslaved  by  terror  of  the  band, 

acious  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  bind, 
though  by  profession  ghostly  pure, 

aay  have  his  vice,  and  sometimes  prove 

nty  than  becomes  his  grave  outside 

Live  concerns.     Examine  well 

iwhite  hand ;  the  palm  is  hardly  cleans-* 

(  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 

vas  a  bribe  that  left  it :  he  has  touched 

on.    Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
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Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish, 
Wild-fowl  or  venison ;  and  his  errand  8]>eeds. 

But  faster  far,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none,  who  bears  a  spaik 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wished  removed. 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  effect 
'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabbed 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 
'Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause. 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good. 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 
The  clowii,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile. 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  pimple  pleasures ;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  footrace,  or  a  fair; 
Is  ballotted,  and  trembles  at  the  news : 
Sheepish  he  dofls  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swean 
A  bible  oath  to  be  whate'er  they  please. 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.    The  task  performed^ 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  Serjeant's  care. 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.     By  slow  degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  formed  of  stubborn  stufl^ 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself. 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it  well : 
He  stands  erect ;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk  ; 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 
His  form,  and  movement;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him ;  wean 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helme^  with  a  grace  ; 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired. 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march ; 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left 
'Twere  well  if  hia  exteiVoi  ^iYkKo^^  -^rotfe  «U— 
But  with  his  clumsy  "potl  \!k»  ^wi^v3ti\»j^V5sX 
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His  ignorance  and  barmless  manners  too. 
To  aweary  to  ^ame,  to  drink-;  to  show  at  home 
Bv  lewdness,  idleness,  and  Sabbath-breach, 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad ; 
To  astonisn  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  Ariends, 
To  br^ik  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart; 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once ; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory,  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  his  native  bed :  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 
But  man,  associated  and  leagued  with  maH 
By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 
For  interest-sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head,  for  porposes  of  war, 
Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase. 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marred. 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 
Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined^ 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 
Ibicorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature ;  and,  disclaiming  all  reg^ard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  roba 
Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red. 
Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 
Misdeems  it,  dazzled  by  its  bright  array. 
With  all  its  majesty  of  thundering  pomp. 
Enchanting  music  and  immortal  wreaths. 
Is  but  a  school,  where  thoughtlessneu  ia  ta».^l 
On  principle,  where  foppery  atonea 
For  foil/,  gallantry  for  every  yioe. 
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But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  1  more  regret. 
Infected  with  thie  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stilL 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plaa. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  blisi^ 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  fttnyed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  yery  dreams  were  rum ;  rural  too 
The  first-bom  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse, 
SportiTe  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells. 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was  tased 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  neyer  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling  a?  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste  his  Paradise  surpassed 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  ton^e. 
To  speak  its  excellence.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvelled  much,  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  my  wonder ;  and  admiring  still. 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost,  because  not  sooner  found. 
There  too  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved. 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports,  such  as  favoured  lovers  feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wished  that  I  had  known 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and,  though  now  reclaimed 
By  modem  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste, 
I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools. 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired : 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent  bowen 
Not  unemployed ;  and  finding  rich  amends 
Fox  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  yexae. 
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'lis  bom  Tnfh  all :  the  lore  of  Nature's  works 

Is  an  ingredient  in  the  componnd  man^ 

Infiised  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

And,  though  the  Ahnighty  Maker  has  throughout 

Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 

And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art^ 

Diyersified,  that  two  were  never  found 

Twins  at  all  points — yet  this  obtains  in  all. 

That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works. 

And  all  can  taste  them:  minds,  that  haye  been 

formed 
And  tutored,  with  a  relish  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoTed. 
It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  there. 
Where  nothing  feeds  it ;  neither  business,  crowds^ 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city-life^ 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
Jn  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 
liike  a  swarth  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  beadfli, 
Prove  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  lang^d  frame  I 
Even  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  sooth  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled. 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cmtiTates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint. 
That  Nature  lives ;  that  sight^refreshing  gpreen 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbfl^ 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 
The  Frenchman's  darling  ?*  are  they  not  all  proofs 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn,  inextinguishable  thirst 

•  IfifnoimeUe. 
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Of  rural  seenes,  compentating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  ? 
the  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life. 
And  ihejy  that  noTer  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds, 
To  ranre  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  orer  hoM 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thiek 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 
Sad  witnesses  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  oontriTes 
A  peep  at  Nature^  'when  he  can  no  more. 

Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  eassy 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  Joys, 
And  harmless  pleasures  in  the  thnmged  aboda 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life  I      , 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fame ; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  Ji  chase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  must  be  great    Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue  tamper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  their  wrongs  ; 
To  monarchs  digmty ;  to  judges  sense  ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
To  me,  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure,  and  that  ease  I  wished. 
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s  mominff ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 

ending,  urea  the  horizon ;  while  the  cloads 

ht  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 

re  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 

lemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze, 

tn  throogh  the  leafless  wood.    His  slanting  ray 

les  incTOctnal  down  the  snowy  vale, 

d,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hoe, 

^m  eyeiy  nerb  and  every  spiry  olade 

etcb^k  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 

oe^  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 

spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 

at  T myself  am  bat  a  fleeting  shad«, 

trokeg  me  to  a  emile.    With  eye  %8kaA0d 
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I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shapelea  paii^ 
As  they  designed  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step ;  and,  as  I  near  ammMch 
The  cottage,  walK  along  the  plasterea  wall. 
Preposterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest. 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.    There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  Diaiiy 
Fretful  if  unsupplied ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load, 
Deep-plunging,  and  again  deep-plunging  oft. 
His  broad  keen  knife  mto  the  solid  mass : 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands. 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away :  no  heedless  care. 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  tlie  axe, 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears, 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cuff 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  fHsk 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy> 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Jtfbves  right  towaid  t\ie  ToaiV  *,  -asst  %\«^  Cot  aug^li 
But  now  and  then  "with  ^jwssva^  ^Waa  ^\as^ 
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t  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 

les  beneath  his  nose :  the  trailing  cloud 

far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 

a  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighbouring  pale, 

lilimnt  to  catch  the  first  faint  gleam 

ig  day,  they  gossip'd  side  by  side, 

oping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 

lered  tribes  domestic.    Half  on  wing, 

on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  flood, 

a  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 

rows  peep^  and  quit  the  sheltering  eares, 

the  fair  occasion ;  well  they  eye 

tered  ^rain,  and  thievishly  resolyed 

D  the  impending  famine,  often  scared 

fcum,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 

Idance  quickly  made,  one  onl^p  care 

to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook, 

impervious  to  the  blast    Resigned 

ecessity,  the  cock  foregoes 

ted  strut;  and,  wading  at  their  head 

11-considered  steps,  seems  to  resent 

ed  gait  and  stateliness  retrenched. 

I  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 

i  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs, 

enance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  ? 

3lds  them  nought ;  the  imprisoned  worm  is 

fe 

the  frozen  clod ;  all  seeds  of  herbs 

red  close ;  and  berry -bearing  thorns, 

1  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose) 

e  smaller  minstrels  no  s\}pply. 

protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
1  their  numerous  flocks.    In  chinks  and 
•les 

LSand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 
ct  prompts;  self-baried  ere  they  die. 

rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields, 
either  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth-nut,  now 
beir  labour  more ;  and  peTc\ied.  ^<()1\. 
ajaide,  or  stalking  in  tSiie  pa.\h) 
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Lean  pensioners  npon  the  trareller's  tnek. 

Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  thoogh  sweet  to  tha% 

Of  roided  pnlse,  or  half-digested  grain. 

The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blankp 


O'erwhelming  all  distinction.    On  the  flood, 

Indnrated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 

Lies  undissolved ;  while  vlently  beneath. 

And  unperceired,  the  current  steals  away. 

Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 

The  miUdam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheid. 

And  wantons  in  the  pebhly  ^ulf  below : 

No  frost  can  bind  it  there ;  its  utmost  fonse 

Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist. 

That  in  its  fall  the  liouid  sheet  throws  wide. 

And  see  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 

With  forms  so  Tarious,  that  no  powers  of  art. 

The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene  I 

Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  l^gh 

(Fantastic  misarrangement!)  on  the  mot, 

Laige  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  tiMi 

And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.    The  crystal  dropa, 

That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  oongMled, 

Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length. 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  fretted  wild. 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 

Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  yain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers; 

By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  feats 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Less  wortliy  of  applause,  though  more  w^miwd. 

Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 

Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 

Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak. 

The  wonder  of  the  'KotXYi.   l^o  ^t«il  felu 

When  thou  ^roaldAtbnM*«  xis^  ^^mxti  woxv^^fima 
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*  enrich  thv  walli :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods^ 

nd  make  tny  marble  of  the  glassy  wa?e. 

1  tach  a  palace  AristsBos  found 

yrene^  men  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 

f  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear ; 

I  snch  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 

be  armory  of  Winter ;  where  his  troops, 

he  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 

dn-piercmg  yolley,  blossom-bruisinff  hail, 

ad  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's  course, 

nd  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb 

lently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ;: 

>  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there : 

e  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

ere  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 

um  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 

unps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 

.ojnined  every  side ;  a  watery  light 

leamed  through  the  clear  transparency,  that  seemed 

icvther  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 

■oxn  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 

»  stood  the  brittle  prodigy  -,  though  smooth 

id  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 

rm  as  a  rock.    Nor  wanted  aught  within, 

lat  ro3ral  residence  might  well  befit, 

>r  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 

r  &wers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 

Lashed  on  the  pannels.    Mirror  needed  none 

'here  all  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  due 

onvivial  table  and  commodious  seat 

Vliat  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat)  were  there; 

>&,  and  couch,  and  high-bmlt  throne  august 

be  nme  lubricity  was  found  in  all, 

ad  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch ;  a  scene 

f  evmeaoent  glory,  once  a  stream, 

nd  floon  to  slide  mto  a  stream  again. 

las!  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 

f  undesigned  severity,  that  glanced 

Hade  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  ei^\»\Zy 

a  human  gnndeni  and  the  courts  ot^kiDi^u 
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'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
'Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seemed 
Intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false ;  it  smiled,  and  it  was  edkL 

Great  princes  have  great  playthings.    Some  hare 
played 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain -high. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life, 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad,) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp. 
Shortlived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at    Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  ana  who  spoil. 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  World. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors,  wild  and  vain. 
Was  split  into  (Uversity  of  tongues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder,  and  assigned  tlieir  lot 
To  all  the  nations.     Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair 
And  equal ;  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care:  they  ploughed  lad 

sowed. 
And  reaped  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife. 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep. 
Than  human  passions  please.    In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war  ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaase. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood : 
The  deluge  washed  it  out ;  but  left  unquenched 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  breast  of  man. 
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Soon  by  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  line 

3f  his  descending  progeny  was  found 

rhe  first  artificer  of  deeith ;  the  shrewd 

[Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge, 

ind  forced  the  blunt  and  yet  unblooded  steel 

To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Sim,  Tubal  named,  the  Vulcan  of  old  times, 

rhe  sword  and  falchion  their  inventor  claim ; 

\nd  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son. 

Elis  art  survived  the  waters ;  and  ere  long, 

IVhen  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 

[n  tribes  and  clans,  and*  had  begun  to  call 

These  meadows  and  that  range  of  hills  his  own, 

rhe  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 

Desire  of  more,  and  industry  in  some. 

To  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  demesne. 

If  ade  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  fair. 

rhus  war  began  on  earth :  these  fought  for  spoil, 

4nd  those  in  self-defence.    Savage  at  first 

rhe  onset,  and  irregular.    At  length 

One  eminent  above  the  rest  for  strength 

Per  stratagem,  for  courage,  or  for  all, 

Was  chosen  leader ;  him  they  served  in  war, 

And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 

Reverenced  no  less.    Who  could  with  him  compare  ? 

Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves. 

As  he,  whose  prowess  had  subdued  their  foes } 

Thus  war,  afibrding  field  for  the  display 

Of  virtue^  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of  peace. 

Which  have  their  exigences  too,  and  call 

For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 

King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 

With  modesty  and  meekness ;  and  the  crown. 

So  dazzling  in  their  eyes,  who  set  it  on. 

Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 

It  is  the  abject  propertv  of  most. 

That,  being  parcel  of  me  common  mass. 

And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves, 

They  sink  and  settle  lower  than  they  need.. 

lliey  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 
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A  comprehensiTe  faculty,  that  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  tarns  and  wieldf 
Almost  without  an  effort,  plans  too  yast 
For  their  conception,  whidi  they  cannot  moTo. 
Conscious  of  impotence,  Ihey  soon  grow  dmok 
With  gazing,  wnen  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice ;  and,  besotted  Ihns, 
Buud  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  '<  Stand  theire^ 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise." 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dost, 
Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account. 
When  most  extravagant  in  bis  apiklause. 
As  if  exalting  him  &ej  raised  themselves. 
Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  is  but  man. 
They  demideify  and  fume  him  so. 
Then  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and  ere  long. 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  tmiiks 
The  World  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle :  drudges,  bom 
To  bear  his  burdens,  drawing  in  his  gears. 
And  sweating  in  his  service,  bis  caprice 
Becomes  the  soul  that  animates  them  all. 
He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  lives. 
Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him. 
An  easy  reckoning ;  and  they  think  the  same* 
Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp ; 
Storks  among  f^ogs,  that  have  but  croaked  and  diM 
Strange  that  such  follv,  as  lifts  bloated  man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god. 
Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips. 
E'en  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  World! 
Still  stranger  much,  that  when  ^t  length  mankind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  ^tmness  of  their  youth, 
Ajid  coujd  discrlmiuate  vni^  «x^«^^ 
On  fubjeots  more  mysUfiuwia^  wr3  N^wt^l^ 
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Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 

And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made : 

:Bat  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 

Of  sad  experience,  nor  examples  set 

By  some,  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevailed. 

Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  mature 

In  wisdom,  and  with  philosopmc  deeds 

Familiar,  serve  to  emancipate  the  rest ! 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 

To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 

A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use. 

That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 

Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son. 

Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 

Of  rational  discussion,  that  a  man. 

Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 

Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 

And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet, 

As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules. 

Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 

Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  ? 

Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will. 

Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 

Of  provocation  given,  or  wrong  sustained. 

And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 

That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 

Of  Poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 

His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  die  ? 

Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 

Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembled  trees 

In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 

I'  m'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 

In  fancied  peace  beneath  his  dangerous  branch, 

R^oice  in  him,  and  celebrate  his  sway. 

Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude  ?    Whence  springy 

Your  self-denying  zeal,  that  holds  it  good. 

To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  Mi!QL\o\\axi% 

Hia  thorns  wim  streamers  of  oouXxkoaX.  "^t^^^ 
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We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.    We  love 

The  king,  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  boanda^ 

And  reigns  content  within  them :  him  we  serve 

Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free : 

But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 

We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be. 

And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak. 

And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 

May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 

Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant: 

Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ours. 

To  administer « to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state. 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his. 

To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 

True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slavesi 

S!ark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  low 
f  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
Ton  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes : 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king. 
Ton  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake. 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems. 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  welL 
The  state,  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foiled. 
And  forced  to  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought, 
JDeserves  at  least  api^Ya-uae  lot  "\Mest  «\.\x3ii\ft^ 
Ajid  pity  for  hex  loss.    B\i\.lii»»%«^^^Mft 
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Not  often  unsuccessful :  power  usurped 

Is  "vreakness  when  opposed ;  conscious  of  wrong, 

*Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight 

Btkt  slaves,  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  though 

Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 

All  that  the  contest  calls  for ;  spirit,  strength, 

TThe  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts ; 

Xhe  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek.* 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprohrious  more 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats. 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land, 
fier  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that  of  old 
"Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — the  Bastile. 
^e  horrid  towers,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts ; 
^e  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
"That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
"With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
^The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last ;  to  know 
That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
^In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 
]Por  he,  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
Sis  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds ;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded.     'Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  Idnd, 
Immured  though  unaccused,  condemned  untried. 
Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 
By  him  of  Babylon ;  li&  stands  a  stump. 
And,  fiUetted  about  with  hoops  of  brass. 
Still  lives,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  are  gone. 
To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change ; 


*  The  Aalhor  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  censored  for  onnecet* 
aary  warmth  upon  so  interesting  a  snbject.    He  is  aware,  that  it 
is  bec<Mne  almost  fashionable  to  stigmatize  such  sentiments  as  no 
better  than  empty  dedamatioa :  bat  it  ii  an  lU  «siivgfl!mu,«a&\nr^ 
ealUr  io  modem  Um«M* 
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And  erer,  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard. 
Still  to  reflect,  that  though  a  joyless  note 
To  him,  whose  moments  all  have  one  doU 
Ten  thousand  lOTers  in  the  world  at  luge 
Account  it  music ;  that  it  Bommona  mom 
To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast,  or  ball ; 
The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  rtleaae 
From  lahour;  and  the  loyer  who  haa  chid 
Its  long  delay,  feels  CTeiy  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  heart-strings,  trembling  with  deligjhft— 
To  fly  for  refQge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  woe 
ContrlTcs,  hard-shifting,  and  without  her  tools^ 
To  read  engiayen  on  the  mouldy  walls. 
In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale^ 
A  sad  memoriiU,  and  subjoin  his  own- 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  o'ergorged 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  jpampered  pest 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  senres  him  for  a  friend- 
To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  ms  iron  door; 
Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hope 
By  dint  of  chance  to  gire  his  tasteless  task 
Some  relish ;  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  again— 
Qh  comfortless  existence !  hemmed  around 
With   woes,  which   who  that    suffers  wovld  U 

kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death? 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  ma% 
Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rightSy 
Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
And  social,  nip  his  fruitfulness  and  use. 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears, 
JtfoTes  indignation,  mafiLes  i^  tosda  of  king 
(Of  king  wDoxa  auc\i  "jusroiss*^^^  tM^^^^UHusiS 
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mdSfd  Ai  the  Manichean  god, 
d  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy 
I  hbertj  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
oting  hfe  its  lustro  and  perftime; 
re  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constzainty  •- 
>t  what  ^Hsdom  lays  on  eyil  men, 
I :  hurts  tHe  faculties,  impedes 
progress  in  the  road  of  science;  blinds 
yesigfat  of  Discovery ;  and  begets. 
Me  uiat  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 
il,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form, 
therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
all  tiiy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
iblic  exigence,  till  annual  food 
for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
tg  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ; 
itive  nook  of  earth  !  Thy  clime  is  rude, 
te  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
sarts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine ! 
)  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
>lau8ible  than  social  life  requires, 
ihou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art, 
ve  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 
iweetness,  without  which  nu  pleasure  is 
nverse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve, 
ished  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl* 
leing  free  I  love  thee  :  for  the  sake 
at  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
aoed  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 
ek  no  sublunary  rest  beside, 
once  enslaved,  farewell !  I  could  endure 
IS  no  where  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home, 
•e  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
ritish  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  dis^^X. 
ibock  me.    I  should  ^en  with  do\i\A!&  v^^ 

o  \'V^ 
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Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 

And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 

For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 

I  would  at  least  bewuil  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  scenes,  which,  haying  never  known  me  tree, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  ?  Heaven  grant  I-m^! 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found. 

Where  private  was  not  ?  Can  he  love  the  whole, 

Who  loves  no  part  ?  He  be  a  nation's  friend. 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  ? 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause. 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  ? 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes. 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control. 
Ana  hewed  Ihem  link  from  link:    then  Albioii'i 

sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs  ; 
And,  shilling  eacli  in  Vii&  domestic  sphere, 
Snone  brighter  stall,  once  caHl^dLVo  -^xi^aVia  'Hvt'v. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  ^\io«e  iwjfkft^Xsift^VsX 
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rbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 

ticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 

dy  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state, 

it  pronused  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed^ 

at  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 

Jid  motionless  expectants  of  its  falL 

has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hoar 
IS  registered  in  Heaven  ere  time  began. 
I  torn  to  dost,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
)  too:  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
ne  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remaina. 
i  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
iistant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
d  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vadn, 
e  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 
3ut  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung  i 

poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised, 

lich  monarchs  cannot  gprant,  nor  all  the  powers 

earth  and  hell  confederate,  take  away : 

iberty,  which  persecution,  fraud, 

pression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 

lich  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more* 

B  liberty  of  heart  derived  from  heaven, 

ught  with  His  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind* 

d  sealed  with  the  same  token.    It  is  held 

charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 

the  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
d  promise  of  a  God.    His  other  gifts 
.  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 
d  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all. 
s  other  works,  the  visible  display 

all-creating  energy  and  might, 
B  grand  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  word, 
lEt  finding  an  interminable  space 
loccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well, 
d  made  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before, 
.t  these  are  not  his  glory.    Man,  'tis  true, 
lit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
ght  well  suppose  th'  Artificer  ^^Vda 
Mnt  it  eternal,  had  he  not  bimBcAi 
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ed  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
designinii^  a  more  glorious  far, 
it  as  insufficient  for  his  praise, 
'erefore  are  occasional,  and  pass ; 
for  the  conftitation  of  the  fool, 
[ving-  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
'^ce  serred,  they  must  be  swept  awaj, 
le  labours  of  fiis  love :  they  shine 
r  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold, 
de  not.    There  is  Paradise  that  fears 
citure,  and  of  its  fruits  he  sends 
prelibation  oft  to  saints  below, 
so  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pledge^ 
onfident  assurance  of  the  rest, 
erty ;  a  fliti^ht  into  his  arms, 
ret  mortality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
ar  escape  from  tyrannizing  lust, 
full  immunity  from  penal  woe. 
ains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man, 
pes,  and  a  dungeon ;  and  his  body  serres 
triple  purpose.     In  that  sickly,  foul, 
robrious  residence  he  finds  them  alL 
pense  his  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
silly  dotasre  on  created  things, 
rele'ss  of  their  Creator,    And  that  low 
d  sordid  gravitation  of  his  powers 
o  a  vile  clud  so  draws  him,  ^itli  such  force 
esistless  fmm  the  centre  he  should  seek, 
liat  he  at  last  forgets  it.     All  his  hopes 
end  do^vnward ;  his  ambition  is  to  sink, 

0  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  still 
rofounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 

f  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death, 
ut  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
c  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  soul 

1  Heaven-renouncing  exile,  he  endures^ 
'hat  does  he  not  from  lusts  opposed  in  vain, 
fid  self-reproaching  couscience  ?  He  foresees 
re  fatal  issue  to\u»\ica\\\i,l«mft,'««wit, 
rtiine,  aiid  dignity  •,  iive  V)W  oi  «2^ 
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lat  can  ^xmoble  man,  and  make  frail  life, 
Lort  as  it  is,  supportable.    Still  worse, 
LT  worse  than  all  the  plagues,  with  which  his  sins 
feet  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
^es  of  hopeless  misery.    Future  death, 
id  death  still  future.    Not  a  hasty  stroke, 
ike  that  which  sends  him  to  the  austy  grave ; 
OLt  unrepealable,  enduring  death, 
sripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears : 
liat  none  can  prove  a  forgery  may  be  true ;  - 
liat  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded,  must* 
liat  scruple  checks  Mm.    Blot  is  not  loud 
or  drunk  enough,  to  drown  it.    In  the  midst 
f  laughter  his  compunctions  are  sincere, 
nd  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shines, 
emorse  begets  reform.    His  master-lust 
alls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke, 
nd  seems  dethroned  and  vanquished*  Peace  ensues, 
nt  spurious  and  short-lived ;  the  puny  child 
f  self-congratulating  Pride,  begot 
n  fancied  Innocence.    Again  he  falls, 
nd  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  essay    * 
.  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
■M  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse. 
ill  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foiled 
o  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt, 
oofis  at  her  own  performance.    Reason  now 
'akes  pert  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cause 
^erversely,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned } 
Vith  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
jid  tattered  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
Severing  his  shame  from  his  ofifended  sight. 
**  HatD  God  indeed  given  appetites  to  man, 
jid  stored  the  earth  so  plenteously  with  means 
^o  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish ; 
ind  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
lie  use  of  his  own  bounty  ?  making  first 
k>  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
\o  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  d.es<^t> 
ItUehood!  which  whoso  but  suspecta  ot  \pa^V!sx 
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Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  sla^e  of  man. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  laige 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 
Attend  to  their  own  music  ?  hare  thej  faith 
In  what  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief^ 
Nay— conduct  ham  the  loudest  tongae.    Ths  yt 
Is  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
May  play  what  tune  he  pleases.    In  the  deed. 
The  uneqniYocal,  authentic  deed. 
We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart'' 

Such  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  be! 
T'  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
Senre  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice, 
And  sin  without  disturbance.    Often  nrged, 

iAs  often  as  libidinous  discourse 
Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  grave  import) 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserved  assent ; 
Till,  hardened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  foige 
Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  de^air. 
He   slights  the   strokes  of  conscience.      Mot 

moves, 
Or  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill ; 
Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease ; 
^Tis  desp'rate,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 
Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.    Make  him  hei 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure. 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  g^ide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.    Spend  all  the  powe 
Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise : 
Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
TiU  it  outmantle  au  the  -i^xv^ft  oi  N«wfc,— . 
Ah,  tinklix^  cym\>«I,  MA\iJ^\x-»\iaaQ2D%\s»m 
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Smitten  in  yain !  such  music  cannot  charm 

The  eclipse,  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  heam. 

And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide-wandering  souL 

The  STILL  SMALL  VOICE  is  wantecL    He  must  speak. 

Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 

Who  calls  for  tmngs  that  ai^e  not,  and  they  come. 

'    Grace  makes  the  slave  a  fireeman.    'Tis  a  change 

That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 

And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast^ 

As  if^  like  nim  of  fabulous  renown. 

They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 

The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  eadi 

An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song : 

Bnt  transformation  of  apostate  man 

From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine. 

Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him.    He  alone, 

And  he  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 

Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 

The  wonder;  humanizing  what  is  brute 

In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 

Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 

By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  historic  muse 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust : 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 
To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence  !    A  patriot's  blood. 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 
And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  ihed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  tx\)A!d^ 
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To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  sues. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    The^  lived  aaknowny 

Till  persecutioii  dragged  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  ap  to  Heaven.    Their  aahes  flew 

—No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  namet 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  histoiy,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 

Is  cold  in  this.    She  execrates  indeed 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

Bat  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise.* 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  hi^  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  ofi^ 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  t*  ei^oy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say — '<  My  father  nuide  them  all !" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with,  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love. 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  ? 
Yes— ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  iiher^  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 
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Of  nsurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong  , 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work. 

And  hias  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  ;^ou.  - 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  birth 

Of  no  mean  city ;  planned  or  ere  the  hills 

Were  bnilt,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 

With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  erery  state ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changefVU  life. 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 

Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 

For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 

Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 

With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    Th'  oppressor  holds 

His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 

His  spirit  takes  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 

And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 

Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wonldst  taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before : 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed ;  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight 
'Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top,  with  faces  prone, 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow, 
Rnininate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it,  and  admires ;  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.    The  landscape  has  his  praise. 
But  not  its  Author.    Unconcerned  who  formed 
The  Paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such. 
And,  such  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind,  that  has  been  touched  from  Heaven, 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  tllO\l^X^JaR'^«^^^ 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 

o3 
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Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  bnt  for  his 

Much  more,  who  fashioned  it,  he  g^ves  it  praise ; 

Praise  that  from  Earth  resulting,  as  it  ought. 

To  Earth's  acknowledged  Soyereigny  finds  at  oaee 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  Him,  or  reeeives  subfimed 

New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  emplor 

More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before^ 

Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaie 

Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlooked, 

A  ray  of  heayenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 

Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 

And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds 

Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man. 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp^ 

Sweet  couference.    Inquires  what  strains  were  tiiey 

With  which  Heaven  rang,  when  every  star,  in  hiite 

To  gratulate  the  new-created  Earth, 

Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 

Shouted  for  joy.—"  Tell  me,  ye  shining  hostsj, 

That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 

Ueneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud. 

If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 

Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man. 

And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 

Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 

Favoured  as  ours ;  transgressors  from  the  womb. 

And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  rise, 

And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours? 

As  one,  who,  long  detained  on  foreig^i  shores. 

Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 

ills  country's  weather-bleached  and  battered  rodcf 

From  the  ^en  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 

Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land ; 

So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold, 

And  many  an  acVnng  w\s\v,"5o\«\*eanr3  %m^ 

That  show  like  beacona  VnuiftXjVsvft  ^1«»> 
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lained  to  gaide  th>  embodied  spirit  home 
inn  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest 
ire  kindles  as  I  gaze.    I  feel  desires, 
at  give  assurance  of  their  own  snecess, 
d  that,  infosed  from  Heaven,  must  thither  tend.** 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
aminatcs.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word ! 
bich  whoso  sees  no  longer,  wanders  lost, 
ith  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt, 
(1  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built 
ith  means,  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employed, 
orlds,  that  had  never  been  hadst  thou  in  strength 
■en  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong, 
ley  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
id  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
lat  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report 
Tain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee, 
II  thou  proclaim  thyself.    Theirs  is  indeed 
teaching  voice ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine, 
lat  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
id  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
11  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
»8sess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  Hell ; 
St,  deemed  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
le  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
e  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as  blindy 
le  glory  of  th^  work ;  which  yet  appears 
irfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 
lallenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
len  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judged. 
It  chance  is  not ;  or  is  not  where  thou  reign*st : 
Mr  providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
fpower  she  be,  that  works  but  too  confound) 
>  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
it  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  we  can 
struction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
>d8  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome ;  gods  that  sleep, 
*  disregard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
nused  spectators  of  this  bustling  ftl^'^. 
ee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide. 
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Thy  puritjr,  till  pure  as  thoa  art  pore. 
Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  that  cause. 
For  which  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  we  are  Dree.    Then  liberty,  like  day, 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  fii»h  trom  Heaven, 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorioos  joy. 
A  Toice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not. 
Till  thou  hast  touched  them ;  'tis  the  Toioe  of  ma% 
A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works ; 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  pndse. 
In  that  blest  moment,  Nature,  throwing  ¥dde 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  author  other  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds^ 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Wofd ! 
From  thee  departing  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  honour,  heme,  or  peaceu 
From  thee  is  all,  that  soothes  the  life  of  mail. 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success. 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 
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ISRB  is  in  souls  a  imnpathy  with  sounds, 
id  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
ith  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  graye ; 
«me  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
touched  withm  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
)w  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
illing  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
cadence  sweet,  now  dyii^  all  away, 
>w  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  stiU* 
ear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  ! 
ith  easy  force  it  q>ens  all  the  ceUs 
bene  Memory  ^lept     Whereyei  Wtvi^'Wi^ 
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A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  rcenrs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  painSr 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes. 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  (he  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  yean. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems. 
It  seemed  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  i>atb. 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn. 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. . 
Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind  or  not  at  all. 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  missed  that  happiness  we  might  have  fiiund ! 
Some  friend  is  gone,  i>erhaps  his  son's  best  friend 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force. 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love ; 
Whose  favour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  raigbt  low 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown. 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
Tliat  reared  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  w^e  now  in  vain  regret. 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire  !  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  friend,  ]>erhaps  more  gladUr  still. 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow^  has,  since  they  went,  sulxlued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour ;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himseff  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  underslaud  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  awa^  l\vt  %\\^V\ft^  %q«A^ 
Ig  cause  of  half  the  vo\en>j  vf«  ^ftftV> 
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nd  makes  the  World  the  wilderness  it  is. 
be  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss, 
nd,  seeking  grace  t'  improye  the  prize  they  hold, 
''onld  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 
The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood ; 
he  morning  sharp  and  clear.    Bat  now  at  nooo 
pon  the  soathem  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
nd  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
'he  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
nd  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
"he  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below, 
gain  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
nd  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
IThence  aU  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
'he  soothing  influence  of  the  wajfted  strains, 
.nd  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
"he  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 
IThose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade, 
'he  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
3  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  weU  sufficed, 
.nd,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
*he  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
fo  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought, 
lie  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
Vith  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed ; 
leased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
'rom  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
rom  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
liat  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below, 
tillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
•harms  more  than  sUen.-e.    Meditation  here 
[ay  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 
[ay  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
jid  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books, 
knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
[ave  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
a  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
(Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  ovnu 
nowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  maAs, 
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The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  pi 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Kmiwledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  nrac 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Booiks  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spelb. 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
£u>lds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.     Some  the  i 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  chc 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 
But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs 
And  lanes,  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawi 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there,  and  trnth 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
Tne  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselyes. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  g^nd  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 
Familiar  with  the  effect  we  slight  the  canse, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.     Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  le 
An  agency  divine,  to  m'ak«  Mm  know 
His  moment  wben  to  smV  «aA  ^Ykftnto  f«fc, 
A^e  after  age,  than  to  «tie«X\si%  w>xa*fc> 
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1  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 

duly,  all  if  miracle  in  Tain, 
here  now  the  rital  energy,  that  moved, 
hile  sommer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  l^ph 
irourii  th'  imperceptible  meand'rinff  veus 
'  leaf  and  flower  ?    It  sleeps ;  and  tbe  icy  toaoh 
'  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
cola  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
It  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  montfaf, 
id  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots, 
xren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
ikes  wintiy  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
all  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
id  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
all  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have 

lost 
len  each,'  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
aU  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
I  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 

streaming  gold;  syringa,  ivoiy  pure ; 
le  scentless  and  tlie  scented  rose ;  this  red, 
id  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  *  tall 
id  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
'  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 
;r  sifyer  glob^,  light  as  the  foamy  suif 
lat  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave ; 
le  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white, 
»w  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
ith  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
adious  of  ornament  yet  unresolved 
hich  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 
•pious  of  flowers  the  woodbine»  pale  and  wan, 
it  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
ith  nerer-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
rpericum  alloloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
'flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
lAt  scarce  a  leaf  appears ;  meseereon  too, 
lOugh  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 

^  The  OaeMer^OM. 
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With  blushiD{7  wreaths,  investing  every  spray ; 

Althsa  with  the  purple  eye ;  the  broom. 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  buUion  unalloyed. 

Her  blossoms ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 

"Bhe  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  swMtsi, 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unviunished  leaf 

Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars.— 

These  luive  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 

And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plen^,  and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forma, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He   marks   the   bounds,  which  Winter  may  not 

pass. 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germe, 
Uniigured,  with  inimitable  art; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next 

Some  say  that  in  me  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law. 
From  which  they  swerve  not  since.    That  under 

force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  thev  move, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  coux«e,  to  reflate  it  now. 
Tlius  dream  they,  and  contiv^e  \o  «a.N«  ^Qt^ 
Th'  eDcumbrance  of  his  o^ni  ooiitf^ciA,  «sA  «^fu% 
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le  great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves 

le  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 

*  anremitted  vigilance  aid  care, 

I  too  laborioas  and  severe  a  task. 

» man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems,'* 

»  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might , 

lat  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  role 

id  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to^lay, 

id  is  not  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 

it  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 

ill  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 

»  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 

»  ceaseless  seirice  hy  a  ceaseless  force, 

id  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  ? 

le  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 

istains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  tiiat  lives. 

iture  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

hose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  secret  fire 

f  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 

ho  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whose  sight 

ow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 

liose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  designs 

J  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts  j 

id  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 

im  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served, 

ith  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names, 

miale  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 

id  Flora,  and  Vertumnus ;  peopling  earth 

ith  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods, 

lat  were  not ;  and  commending  as  they  would 

>  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 

it  all  are  under  one.    One  spirit — His, 

ho  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  browsy 

lies  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 

it  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 

r  his  unrivalled  pencil.    He  inspires 

leir  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 

id  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 

.  grains  as  countless  atf  the  sea-side  «aiid&^ 

w  fonna  with  which  he  spriukleft  ^  ^bft  euf*^ 
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Happy  who  walks  with  him !  whom  what  be  ft 
Of  flaVour,  or  of  scent  in  fmit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  yiews  of  beautifol  or  grmnd 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  mn. 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
His  presence,  ydio  made  all  so  fair,  peioeifcd. 
Makes  all  still  fairer.    As  with  him  no  aoene 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  iilease. 
Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  t 
And  earth  be  punished  for  its  tenant's  sake. 
Yet  not  in  yengeance ;  as  this  smiling  sky. 
So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angnr  ni^t» 
And  these  dissolying  snows,  and  this  clear  ttiei 
Recoyering  fast  its  Uquid  music,  prore. 

Who  then,  that  has  a  mind  well  strung  and  i 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  fayourite  task. 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  checkered  bond, 
His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro 
Marching  and  countermarching,  with  an  ere 
As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin? 
Nor  enyies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sporty 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  ana,  pushing  iyory  balls 
Across  a  yelyet  leyel,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal,  of  difficult  access. 
Nor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  giyes  his  noon 
To  Miss,  liie  mercer's  plague,  ifrom  slMni  to  tha 
Wandering,  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter,  and  approving  none. 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  ag^dn. 
Nor  him,  who  by  his  yanity  seduced. 
And  tooUied  into  &  dieeam  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Om^o  ttom  ^  ^v^^ 
Froqnents  the  crowded  auG^Ti\  i^^omm^^ 
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9  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show, 
''itii  ghu8  at  eye,  and  cataloffue  in  hand, 
nd  tongne  accomplished  in  the  ftilsome  cant, 
nd  pedantry,  that  coxcombs  leazn  with  ease  : 
ft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  fallsy 
!e  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box, 
wears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hurd  fate^ 
hat  he  has  let  it  pass— bnt  never  bids. 
Here  unmolested,  through  whateyer  sign 
he  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.    Neither  mist, 
or  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me, 
or  stranger,  intermeddling  with- my  joy. 
'en  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  Tear, 
hat  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
^ith  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
o  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
nd  pink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
hese  shades  are  all  my  own.    The  timorous  hare^ 
rown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  g^nest, 
carce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarmed 
its  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
[is  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach, 
'rawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm, 
hat  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 
Hieie,  on  his  bea  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
[e  has  outslept  the  \iinter,  ventures  forth 
6  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
he  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play ; 
fe  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  biro, 
■oends  the  neighbouring  beech ;  there  whisks  bis 

brush, 
nd  perks  ids  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 
i^ith  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 
nd  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 
The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
or  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
f  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
0  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  nol^E^^^*^ 
jtb  sight  of  animala  enjoying  life, 
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Nor  feels  their  happiness  aug^ment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  da^s  across  the  glade 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  ol  he 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 
The  horse  as  wantmi,  and  almost  aA- fleets 
That  skims  tfie  spacious  meadow  at  fall  speed, 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high 

heels, 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again  ; 
The  yeiy  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one. 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  nj. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  andunoont; 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance,  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppressed— 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss. 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene. 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design. 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
AU  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  far  superior  happiness  to  theirs. 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  risen,  obedient  to  his  call 
Who  formed  him  from  the  dust,  his  future  gtw 
When  he  was  crowned  as  never  king  was  sinee. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
And  angel  choirs  attended.    Wondering  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  pasK 
All  happy,  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind. 
The  creatures,  summoned  from  their  various  hsi 
To  see  their  sovereign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power. 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law,  whose  force 
'Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 
And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 
He  ruled  with  meekness,  they  obeyed  with  joy; 
No  cruel  purpose  lurked  vdthin  his  heart, 
And  no  distrust  oi  Ya*  VnXfciiX.  Va.  \\\ec». 
So  Eden  was  a  scene  oi^i^nsAtt^a  «^t\^ 
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e  kindness  on  his  part,  who  ruled  the  whole, 
:  a  tzmnquil  confidnice  in  all, 
'ear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear, 
in  marred  all ;  and  the  revolt  of  man, 
source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet, 
junished  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 
m  of  God,  how  terrible  the  change 
,-roves  an4  lawns  then  witnessed !  Every  hear^ 
animal,  of  every  name,  conceived 
lousy,  and  an  instinctive  fear, 
conscious  of  some  danger,  eiUier  fled 
pitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man, 
owled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort, 
aght  him  too  to  tremble  in  his  turn, 
harmonv  and  family  accord 
driven  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  hour 
eeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  have  swelled 
ch  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 
sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 
B  date  the  persecution  and  the  pain, 
man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds, 
'dless  of  their  plaints.    To  make  him  sport, 
atify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath, 
s  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
ust  in  nis  account,  why  bird  and  beast 
Id  suffer  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 
blood  of  their  inhabitants  impaled. 
I  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 
id  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he, 
atisfied  to  prey  on  all  around, 
tenfold  bitterness  to  death  by  pangs 
leas,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours, 
happiest  they,  that  occupy  the  scenes 
nost  remote  from  his  abhorred  resort, 
n  once,  as  delegate  of  God  on  earth, 
feared,  and  as  his  perfect  image  loved, 
^demcss  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves, 
>llow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains 
sited  by  man.    There  they  aie  iifc^, 
\owl  and  roar  as  likes  them,  \aiCO\i\x<:^^^\ 
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Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 
Wo  to  the  tvrant,  if  he  dare  intrade 
IVithin  the  confines  of  their  wild  domain :  * 

The  lion  tells  him — I  am  monarch  here— 
And,  if  he  spare  him,  spares  him  on  the  terms 
Of  royal  mercy,  and  through  generons  scorn 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  fooL 
In  measure,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn. 
Or  by  necessity  constrained,  they  live 
Dependent  upon  man ;  those  in  ^lis  fields. 
These  at  his  crib,  and  some  beneath  his  roof. 
They  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  seUs  protection.— ^^'itness  at  his  foot 
The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  fault 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  >vith  strijies  and  yells 
Driven  to  tiie  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs. 
To  madness  ;  while  the  savage  at  his  heels 
Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufferer's  fury  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  overthrown. 
He  too  is  v^itness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse ; 
With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
His  murderer  on  his  back,  and  pushed  all  day 
Witli  bleeding  sides  and  flanks,  that  heave  for  life^ 
To  the  far  distant  goal  arrives  and  dies. 
So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much  ! 
Docs  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  ?    None. 
He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  oeaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
The  inglorious' feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own. 
But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  earth. 
Is  registered  in  heaven  ;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annexed. 
Man  may  dismiss  com\>a:^%\o\i  from  his  heart. 
Hut  God  will  never.    vJ\vciv\ife  c\«x%fe^>i[^^  Xvk 
To  assist  his  foe's  do^ti-t«\\cn.>itiMX\»ffifc 
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And  when  the  bnsh -exploring  boy,  that  seized 

The  yoang,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free. 

Proved  he  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  works 

Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all. 

All,  in  the  universal  Fathers  love  ? 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind. 

The  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  we  hold 

Tlie  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 

O'er  all  we  feed  on  power  of  life  and  death. 

But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well : 

The  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 

Can  find  no  warrant  there.     Feed  then,  and  yield 

Thanks  for  thv  food.    Carnivorous,  through  sin. 

Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute ! 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
80  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  lion's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unassuagca,  has  interposed. 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
The  injurious  trampler  upon  nature's  law,, 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart ; 
And,  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke, 
On  which  he  rode.    Her  opportune  offience 
Saved  him,  or  th'  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause ; 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.     Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge. 
That  oft  tlie  beast  has  seemed  to  judge  the  man. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of  sound  intelligence  rehearsed. 
If  such  who  plead  for  providence  may  seem 
n  modem  eyes,)  shall  make  the  doctrine  clear. 
Where  England,  stretched  towards  l\\e  se\\\\\^  vaxi^ 
fiwrow  and  long,  overlooks  the  wesleTU  n«;^n«, 

p  \^ 
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Dwelt  young  Misagathus ;  a  scomer  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostent. 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  sayage-fierce. 
He  journeyed ;  and  his  chance  was,  as  he  went. 
To  join  a  traveller  of  far  different  note, 
Eyander,  famed  for  piety,  for  yean 
Deserving  honour,  but  for  wisdom  more. 
Fame  bad  not  left  the  renerable  man 
A  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  youth. 
Whose  face  too  was  familiar  to  his  yiew. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  land, 
0*er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks,  whose  base 
Beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scarce  heard  so  high. 
The  chariu  that  warmed  his  heart,  was  moyed 
At  sight  of  the  man-monster.    With  a  smile 
GeuUe,  and  affable,  and  full  of  grace, 
As  fearful  of  offending  whom  he  wished 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  with  truths 
Not  harshly  thundered  forth,  or  rudely  pressed, 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet 
*'  And  dost  tKou  dream,"  the  impenetrable  maa 
Exclaimed,  "  that  me  the  lullabies  of  age. 
And  fantasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou, 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me  ? 
Mark  now  the  proof  T  give  thee,  that  the  brave 
Need  no  such  aids  as  superstition  lends. 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  death." 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand 
Pushed  with  a  madman's  fury.     Fancy  shrinks 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles,  at  the  thou^t 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  designed  his  grave. 
But,  though  tlie  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
Tlie  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round, 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  yeige, 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will. — 
The  frenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redressed 
By  med'cine  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
JEnnged  the  moie)  b^  "wViAX  m\^\\\^^^  xftl<;^Tmjed 
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[is  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 

destruction,  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroyed, 

V^ith  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  diea  in  blood. 

(ut  still  in  yam.    The  Providence,  that  meant 

I  longer  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast, 

•pared  yet  again  the  ignoble  for  his  sake. 

jid  now,  his  prowess  proved,  and  his  sincere 

ncurable  obduracy  evinced, 

[is  rage  grew  cool;  and  pleased  perhaps  to  hav« 

earned 
o  cheaply  the  renown  of  that  attempt, 
F'ith  looks  of  some  complacence  he  resumed 
[is  road,  deriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
^f  good  Eyander,  still  where  he  was  left 
ixed  motionless,  and  petrified  with  dread. 

0  on  they  fared.    Discourse  on  other  themes 
i  tuning  seemed  to  obliterate  the  past ; 

jid  tamer  far  for  so  much  fury  shown, 
\b  Is  the  course  of  rasb  and  fiery  ihen) 
"he  mde  companion  smiled,  as  if  transformed, 
luf 'twas  a  transient  calm.    A  storm  was  near, 
,n  unsuspected  sturm.    His  hour  was  come. 
"he  impious  challenger  of  Power  divine 
Vsa  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slow  to 
wrath, 

1  never  with  impunity  defied. 

[is  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
norting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage, 
Unbidden,  and  not  ni^w  to  be  controlled, 
:.iuhed  to  the  clifT,  and,  having  reached  it,  stood. 
t  once  the  shock  unseated  him :  he  flew 
heer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier ;  and,  immersed 
^p  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not, 
lie  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
o  Ood  wrought  double  justice ;  made  the  fool 
"he  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
nd  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  flnia 
sense, 

r8 
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Y*:  vL-r::r  5«:i5:^:I::y    the  man 
'W~i..  -t-£-i.e*-*'.i  «:*  f  ».•!  upon  a  worm. 
Ar  izjiiTeru:::  siep  may  crash  the  snail, 
T^t  er^vlf  at  erecin^'in  the  public  palii ; 
Bn:  be  thai  bis  bamanitr,  forewarned^ 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let' the  reptile  lire. 
ne  CTvepic^  Termin.  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
And  charged  perhaps  ^ith  renom,  that  intrude^ 
A  Tisiior  cnwelc^me.  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcore, 
Th*  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so  w!ien.  held  within  their  proper  bonndt. 
And  JHiililess  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 
Or  take  iheir  pastime  in  the  spacious  field ; 
There  they  are  pririlesred  :  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  iruilty  of  a  wrong. 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm, 
Who,  when  she  funned,  designed  them  an  abode 
The  sum  is  this.     If  man's  cbuTenience,  health, 
Or  safety,  interfere,  bis  risrhts  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinsruisb  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all*^he  meanest  things  tliat  are. 
As  free  to  lire,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 
As  God  was  free  to  form  tliem  at  the  first, 
^lio  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  alL 
Ye,  therefore,  who  lore  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  tcH>.    The  springtime  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  tiiem.    But  alas !  none  sooner  shoots, 
(f  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth. 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 
Mercy  to  him,  that  shows  it,  is  tlie  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 
By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 
And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 
&iall  seek  it,  andikot^vidVt,Va\A:&VQxtw. 
Distinguished  inuc\iV»;|  tft««sii,  vA^>3^\bss» 
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By  oiir  capacity  of  Grace  diTine, 

From  creatures,  that  exist  but  for  our  sake, 

"Which,  having  senred  us,  perish,  we  are  held 

Accountable ;  and  God  some  future  day 

IVill  reckon  wiUi  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 

Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust. 

Superior  as  we  are,  thev  yet  depend 

Not  more  on  human  help  than  we  on  theirs. 

Their  strength,  or  speed,  or' vigilance,  were  given 

In  aid  of  our  defects.    In  some  are  found 

Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  iMirtSy 

That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns, 

Matche(|  with  the  expertness  of  the  brutes  in  theirs^ 

Are  ofttimes  vanquished,  and  thrown  far  behind* 

Some  show  tliat  nice  sagacity  of  smell. 

And  read  with  such  discernment,  in  the  port 

And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim. 

That  oft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skiU 

We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  learn. 

But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 

To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good  . 

Ana  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 

Barely  exemplified  among  ourselves; 

Attachment  never  to  be  weaned,  or  changed 

By  any  change  of  fortune ;  proof  alike 

Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 

Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 

Can  move  or  warp ;  and  gratitude  for  small 

And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life. 

And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  public  honour ;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song. 
Commemoration-mad ;  content  to  hear 
(O  wouderAil  effect  of  music's  power !) 

I  Messiah's  eulogy,  for  Handel's  sake. 

•  But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve—' 
(For  was  it  less?  what  heathen  would  have  dared 
To  strip  Jme's  statue  of  his  oaVen  wte^S^ 

Andbaag  it  up  jn  honour  of  a  mau^'^ 
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Much  less  misrht  scire,  when  &11  that  we  design 

Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear. 

And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 

Remember  Handel  ?  Who,  that  was  not  bom 

Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmonj,  forgets. 

Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  hi«  age  } 

Yes— we  remember  him ;  and,  while  we  prmist 

A  talent  so  dirine,  remember  too 

Hiat  His  most  holy  book,  from  whom  it  came. 

Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before. 

To  buckram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 

But  hush ! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  serere ; 

And  with  a  gravity  bevond  the  size 

And  measure  of  t£e  oftence,  rebukes  a  deed 

Less  impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 

To  want  of  judarment  than  to  wrong  design. 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  waudcrin?  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  tbellur 

Had  fled  from  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh, 

The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce^ 

And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves. 

Sung  to  the  praise  and  gloiy  of  King  George! 

— Man  praises  man  ;  and  Garrick's  memonr  nez^ 

When  time  had  somewhat  mellowed  it,  ana  made 

The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  lived 

The  god  of  our  idolatry  once  more. 

Shall  have  its  altar;  and  the  world  shall  go 

In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 

The  tiieatre  too  small  shall  suffocate 

Its  squeezed  content*,  and  more  than  it  «Mi«»^*« 

Shall  siiKh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 

Un^ratifiefl ;  for  there  some  noble  lord 

Shall  stufl'  his  shoulders  with  king  Richard's  bnnti 

Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak. 

And  strut,  and  storm,  and  straddJe,  stamp,  and  slu 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act. 

For  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself; 

Me  drew  the  liturgy,  and. tm&ftd  the  rites 

And  solemn  ceremoniaV  ot  \!tie  d^^> 

And  called  t^e  woxU  \o  hot»\i:v^  oti^^Xna^^ 
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Of  Avon,  famed  in  sons.    Ah,  pleasant  proof 
That  piety  has  still  in  numan  hearts 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct 
The  mnlberzy  tree  was  hong  with  blooming  wreaths  ; 
The  mulberry  tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance ; 
The  mulberry  tree  was  hymned  with  dulcet  ain ; 
And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulberry  tree 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserres  with  pious  care. 
So  'twas  a  hallowed  time ;  decorum  reigned. 
And  mirth  without  offence.    No  few  returned. 
Doubtless,  much  edified,  and  all  refreshed. 
—Man  praises  man.    The  rabble  all  allYe 
From  tippling  benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  styes. 
Swarm  in  the  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  day, 
A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant,  comes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car. 
To  gaze  in's  eyes  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wave 
Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy : 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 
Why  ?  what  has  charmed  them  ?   Hath  he  saved  the 

sUte? 
No.    Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  ?  No. 
Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 
That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theirs 
Wrought  this  disturbance.     But  the  wane  is  near. 
And  ms  own  cattle  must  suffice  him  soon. 
Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise. 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 
Doomed  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there. 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work ; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art. 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand ; 
And  I,  contented  with  an  humble  theme, 
Hmre  poured  my  stream  of  pane^nic  ^o^il 
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Tlie  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps,  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  uDambitious  course,  reflecting  clear. 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  bmtes. 
And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils  , 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  woe. 
And  teach  one  tvrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 
The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world, 

,  Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  bv  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets*  lamp. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath,  comei. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest  t 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clondi 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sulti^  march. 
When  sin  hath  moved  him,  and  his  \%Tath  is  bot^ ' 
Shall  visit  eai'th  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  paved  with  love ; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch ; 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers. 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  lasi 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinelV  fair. 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels^ 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth. 
That  not  to  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  ta&V  mot^  ^td^aovA  still. 
O  scenes  surpassVn^  tiJaVe,  ^lA  '^^XXsm^ 

Scenes  of  accomi\\Bhftd.\i\V»\  ^\sm^^\» 
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rhoQgh  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 

BQs  sool  refireahed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 

Siyers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 

iLnd  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 

>f  barrenness  is  past.    The  fmitfal  field 

Laughs  with  abundance ;  and  the  land,  once  Una, 

JrKxiJle  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 

Bxolts  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed. 

Hie  Taiious  seasons  woven  into  one, 

^d  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 

Fhe  ffarden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fenoe^ 

Por  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 

rhe  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear, 

Iraze  with  the  fearless  flocks ;  all  bask  at  noon 

Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 

)f  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 

kntipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 

iurks  in  the  serpent  now ;  the  mother  sees, 

Lnd  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 

{tretdied  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm. 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 

rhe  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

ill  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 

>ne  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place : 

rhat  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 

rhe  breatii  of  Heaven  has  chased  it.    In  the  heart 

^o  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 

3at  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 

is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood 

Solds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 

3ne  song  employs  all  nations;  and  all  cry, 

*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  !*' 

rhe  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 

$hout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain-tops 

F'rom  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy; 

Fill,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Sarth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 

Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled  ; 

See  Salem  built,  the  labour  oC  a  Oo^\ 

1ng>lU  as  the  gun  the  sacied  city  sltm^ik  \ 

r3 
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AH  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  gloiy  of  all  landa 
Flows  into  her ;  anboanded  is  her  joj. 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  nana  asa  tkm^ 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there  :* 
The  looms  of  Ormns,  and  the  mines  of  liidt 
And  Saba's  tpicj  groves,  pay  tribnte  tbeza. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates :  upon  her  waUi^ 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacioas  ooofta 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  weft; 
And  ^Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  fortn 
Into  all  lands.    From  erery  clime  they  ooma 
To  see  thy  beanty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
O  Sion !  an  assembly  snch  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  ta  aesb 
Thus  Heavenward  all  things  tend.     For  all  m 
once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  God  has  greatly  pniposed ;  who  would  else 
In  his  dishonoured  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redress. 
Haste  then,  and  wheel  away  a  shattered  worid. 
Ye  slow-revolving  seasons !  we  would  see 
(A  sight  to  which  our  eyes  are  strangers  yet) 
A  world,  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  laws. 
And  suffer  for  its  crime ;  would  learn  how  fair 
The  creature  is  that  God  pronounces  good. 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  bun. 
Here  eyciy  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting  j 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  flowen; 
And  e'en  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Deriyes  from  Heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  i»» 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 


*  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  the  lonB  of  Tghmael,  and 
of  the  Arabs,  in  the  propYie^  «c!i\VU»«  feL«r«  i  ** 
be  raasonably  conaideTedtA  wpwitiaXaMw^  «& 
Isffe. 
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Fram  tonch  of  hnman  lipi,  at  best  impuze. 
O  for  a  world  in  principle  as  ehaste 
As  this  is  gross  and  selnsb !  over  which 
Cnstom  an^  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway. 
That  goTem  all  things  here,  shouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  Tmtii,  and  forcing  her 
,To  seek  a  refuge  firom  the  tongue  of  Strife 
In  nooks  obscure,  far  from  the  ways  of  men : 
Where  Violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword. 
Nor  Cunning  justify  the  proud  man's  wrongs 
Leaying  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears : 
Where  he,  that  fills  an  office,  shall  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good 
More  than  the  perquisite :  where  Ijaw  shall  speak 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  Wisdom  prompts 
And  Equity ;  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  aright: 
Where  Fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse, 
Nov  smooth  Good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  perfomumce  ape  the  work  of  Lore ! 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Reeeiye  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !  It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since. 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
l*hy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipped  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long  desired. 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills. 
And  flee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
"  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  ?  ** 
The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away. 
Till,  his  exhaasted  quiver  yielding  nouft, 
JBegJeuiq  the  Unjited  shahs^  thaXlwvi^  x^^^^^s^ 
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And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Tratfa  again* 
The  yell  is  rent,  rent  too  hy  priestly  hands. 
That  hidef  dinnity  from  mortal  eyes  ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  fiuth  proposed^ 
Insulted  and  tndnoed,  are  cast  aiade. 
As  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.* 
They  now  an  deemed  the  faithful,  and  are 
Who,  constant  onhr  in  rejecting  thise. 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  sea]. 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind^  and  in  love  with  darkness !  yet  e'en 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  kneels 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man  t 
So  fares  thy  church.    But  how  thy  churdi  macf  I 
The  world  takes  little  thought.    Who  will  a 

preach. 
And  what  they  will.    All  pastors  are  alike    ' 
To  wandering  sheep,  xesolyed  to  follow  nonar 
Two  gods  divide  them  all— Pleasure  and  Gala  i 
For  these  they  liye,  they  sacrifice  to  these 
And  in  their  serrice  wage  perpetual  war 
With  Conscience  and  with  thee.     Lsst  la  lb 

hearts. 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  eati^ 
To  prey  upon  each  other :  stubborn,  fierce, 
Hign-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgnee, 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degenerate  times, 
Exhibit  eyeiy  lineament  of  these. 
Come,  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crown% 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  rest. 
Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  vrorkf 
Thy  word  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  wortd ! 
He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state. 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose. 
Would  make  hia  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace, ' 

fruit 
Of  yirtii0»  and  lAiimk  ^vViiUe,  tr^^ 
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e  for  happiness ;  bespeak  him  one 

.t  indeea  to  8(ijoam  while  he  mnst 

tiie  ddea,  hnt  haying  there  his  home. 

nrld  o'erlooln  him  in  her  bnsy  search 

Nsts  more  iUostrious  in  her  new ; 

ocnpied  as  earnestly  as  she, 

1  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

)ms  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  tUeni  not; 

ks  not  hers,  for  he  has  prored  them  TtAm 

not  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birda 

Dg  gilded  flies ;  and  such  he  deemi 

Hours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 

ire  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss, 

power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lilts  ftom  earth 

^es  familiar  with  a  heaTen  unseen, 

ows  him  gbries  yet  to  be  revealed. 

(Qkfol  he,  though  seeming  unemployed^ 

ntured  oft  as  useless.    Stillest  streama 

ter  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird, 

utters  least,  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

n,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 

it  adbieyements  of  immortal  fame 

eposes,  and  he  sludl  answep— None. 

mre  is  within.    There  unfatigued 

y  ent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights, 

«re  obtains  fhssh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 

syer  yrithering  wreaUis,  compared  with  whicihf 

nrels  that  a  Cesar  reaps  are  weeds. 

m  the  self-approving  haughty  world, 

B  she  sweeps  nim  with  her  whistling  silki 

deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 

him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 

D8  advantage  from  bis  noiseless  hours, 

ch  the  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 

nshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  sprin|^ 

enteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 

Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 

torUk  to  meditate  at  eventide, 

ink  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  \tt{ni^« 

r  him  then,  thou  hostler  ia 
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C>f  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best, 

If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good. 

He  seek  his  proper  business  by  means 

That  maj  advance,  but  cannot  hinder,  thine. 

Nor,  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  lift^ 

Engage  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease^ 

Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  atatay 

V^ceiying  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 

His  sphere  though  humble,  if  that  humble  aphtn 

Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 

His  influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  apent 

In  soothing  sorrow,  and  in  quenching  atrife. 

In  aiding  helpless  indigence,  in  works. 

From  which  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 

Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  woe ; 

Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 

He  senres  his  country,  recompenses  well 

The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 

He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 

Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted  place. 

The  man,  whose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  mtm, 

Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  praise ; 

But  he  may  boast,  what  few  that  win  it  can. 

That,  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skilU 

At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  fall. 

Polite  Refinement  offers  him  in  vain 

Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  sensual  worid 

Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  it  well. 

The  neat  conveyance  hiding  all  th'  offence. 

Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode 

Because  that  world  adopts  iL    If  it  bear 

The  stimp  and  clear  impression  of  good  sense. 

And  be  not  costly  more  than  of  true  worth. 

He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 

Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she. 

Sh^.  judges  of  refinement  by  me  eye. 

He  by  the  test  of  conscience  and  a  heart 

Not  soon  deceived  \  aware  that  what  is  base 

No  pQliah  can  make  %\£t\\x^\  axA^^iaX^vcfi^ 

Though  Wl  v^^uDd^^  ^^'^  «^i»^Bui^l  ^x«wK^ 
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ike  an  onburied  carcass  tricked  with  flowers, 
but  a  garnished  nidsance,  fitter  far 
>r  cleanly  riddance,  than  for  fair  attire. 
>  life  glides  smootldy  and  by  stealth  away, 
ore  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold 
BDowned  in  ancient  song ;  not  wexA  with  caie 
r  ftained  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 
r  Ood  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 
I  glide  my  life  away,  and  so  at  last, 
J  share  of  duties  decently  fulfilled, 
ay  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
I  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
amiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat, 
«ieath  the  turf  that  I  haye  often  trod, 
shall  not  grieye  me  then,  that  once,  when  called 
t  dress  a  Sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 
ilayed  awhile,  obedient  to  the  Fair, 
ith  that  light  task ;  but  soon  to  please  her  more, 
hom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 
t  fsll  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for  fruit ; 
»Ted  far,  and  gathered  much :  some  harsh,  His  true, 
dked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof, 
it  wholesome,  well  digested ;  grateful  some 
»  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth ; 
Bipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised, 
it  all  is  in  His  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek, 
rain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  bears, 
he  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
is  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
id  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre, 
»  charm  his  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart ; 
hose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
hose  approbation— prosper  even  mine. 
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is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
vng^  joined  with  heanty,  dignity  with  gnee^ 
at  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derires 
s  vight  of  empire  oyer  all  that  lires. 
at  tonn  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
St  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
at  form,  the  labour  of  almighty  skill, 
lined  for  the  service  of  a  freebom  wm, 
lerts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 
t  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  sonl. 
rs  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne^ 

intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
r  her  the  Memory  fills  her  ample  page 
.th  truths  poured  down  from  eyery  distant  age; 
r  her  amasses  an  unbounded  store, 
e  wisdom  of  gpreat  nations,  now  no  more , 
ough  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil ; 
borious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 
lien  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged ; 
11  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharffed. 
r  het  the  Fancy,  roying  unconfined, 
e  present  muse  of  eyery  pensive  mind, 
nrks  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 

Nature's  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
heir  command  Mrinds  rise,  and  waters  roar, 
ain  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore  ; 
tb  Sower  and  trvaX  the  wildemeea  %\k\|i\^V 
bids  the  rocks  in  mder  pomp  anse% 
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For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife^ 
That  Grace  and  Nature   have  to    wage   throit 

life. 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ilL 
Appointed  sage  .preceptor  to  the  WUL 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithftil  Toioe 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. , 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  von  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth? 
And,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skiM^ 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise^ 
Whom  ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  wifM^ 
And  owns  her  power  on  evei^  shore  he  laves } 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  ennch  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  younp^  as  in  their  first  career  ? 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  treei| 
Itocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  chaive  receives 
fieneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves^ 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues.^ 
'Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste^ 
Power  misemployed,  muiidficence  misplacaBd* 
Had  not  its  author  dignified  the  plan. 
And  crowned  it  with  the  majes^  of  man. 
Thus  formed,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taii|^ 
Look  where  you  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wmpl 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heai^ 
**  Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  nctP 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave  | 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  acmng  eye  ; 
With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove  vntii  pal% 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain  j 
And  if,  soon  vbust  \i«Ti!itt\rQiisLVVw  tarns, 
Witb  erery  lust,  witiyi  -^nas^  tsiS^^^^niftXnoEMK 
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fendy  Tirliere  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond ; 
,  of  all  that  Nature  has  brought  forth, 
elf -mpeached  the  creature  of  least  worth, 
.ess  while  he  liyes,  and  when  he  dies, 
Ato  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies, 
i,  that   the   learned   pursue  with    eager 
ought, 

important  always  as  dear-bought, 
at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
ih  waste  of  philosophic  pains, 
hs,  on  which  depends  our  main  coneeniy 
bur  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
the  sidie  of  every  path  we  tread 
2h  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read, 
that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 
the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
rish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
ting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 
that  Heaven  required  of  humankind, 
he  plan  their  destiny  designed, 
ne  could  reverence  all  mi^ht  justly  blame, 
I  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker's  shame.' 
>n  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
.he  dreaming  mind  is  disabused, 
find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air. 
His  attributes,  who  placed  them  there, 
}  purpose,  and  appear  designed 
'  the  wisdom  of  the  all-seeing  Mind, 
1  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  to  invest 
iffship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
nis  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
le  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed ; 
t,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
light  make  his  Audior's  wisdom  clear, 
m  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
B  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
e  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied, 
a  consequence  by  none  denied 
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That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  yontli 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God,  they  may  indeed  be  wiae. 
Nor,  ignorantly  wanderinpp,  miss  the  sides. 
In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  tatktt 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lortj 
Preseryed  from  guilt  by  salutary  fean,  '  ^ 

Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  teaxi.  < 

Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed. 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what   bodki  «• 

read, 
Our  parents  jet  exert  a  prudent  care, 
To  feed  our  mfant  minds  with  proper  fare ; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  esia  • 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
fieneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Sayiour  deigned  to  teadi. 
Which    children    use,    and   parsons^ when  tkif 

preach, 
lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text ; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began, 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  ransoBNl 

man: 
Points,  which,  unless  the  Scripture   made   tiwa 

plain. 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 

0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  hum'rous  vein^  strong  sense,  and   simpb 

style, 
If  aj  teach  the  s^y e&X,  xoakft  ^<ft  ^pwi««.t  smile  -, 
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Y,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
king  in  parables  ma  lighted  word ; 
ne  uee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Id  mofe  a  cneer  at  thy  deserved  fame ; 
s'en  in  timiiiitoiy  life's  late  day, 
mingles  all  mv  brown  with  sober  grey, 
re  the  man,  woose  pUgrim  marks  the  road^ 
g^des  the  pngreu  of  the  soul  to  God. 
re  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
r  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
man,  approving  what  ha4  charmed  the  boy. 
Id  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace  and  joy ; 
not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
stamp  of  artless  piety  impressed 
ind  tuition  on  his  Yielding  breast, 
youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw, 
jrds  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with  aws ; 
,  warped  into  the  labvrinth  of  lies, 
.  babblers,  called  philosophers,  devise, 
\fbem»%  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
ete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
;h  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part, 
rt  the  native  evil  of  his  heart, 
pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough : 
t  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
kkl's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
▼oung  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 
hates  it  with  tiie  malice  of  a  Jew. 
iw  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  Nature  proves* 
Med  against  the  pleasures  Nature  loves ! 
te  self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone, 
longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  wooed  than  won. 
now  'die  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
lodest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 


*  5ee  S  Cbron.  ch.  azvi.  w.  \9% 
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Time  ^as,  be  closed  as  he  begpm  the  daj 

"With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  praj : 

The  practice  was  a  bond  npon  hit  netr^ 

A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  paztj 

Nor  coald  he  dare  presamptiioiulT  ~~ 

A  power,  confessed  so  latety  on  hu 

But  now  farewell  all  legendary  telei^ 

The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  preraila:  | 

Praj^er  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  tha  mcffCt; 

Religion  makes  the  free  by  natnre  aUTOiL 

Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  adndnd 

What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspind; 

Till  Reason,  now  no  lonser  overawed. 

Resumes  her  powers,  ana  spurns  the  dimtf  ttd, 

And  common-sense  diffusing  real  day^ 

The  meteor  of  the  Gosjtel  dies  away. 

Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  disceminff  yottdi 

Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  trum ; 

Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  iped^ 

Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 

And  thus,  well-tutored  only  while  we  shan 

A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care ; 

And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologlc  8tdl»* 

But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough ; 

Our  early  notices  of  truth  msgraced, . 

Soon  lose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effaced. 

Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  diiae% 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once ; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finished  tasli 
For  loose  expense,  and  fashionable  waste. 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last; 
Train  bun  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys^ 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise. 


*  The  author  begs  leare  to  explain.— 6eiulbl€  ttnt, ' 
knowledge,  neither  the  ancient  poets  nor  hiHorinm  ci^ 
or  indeed  nnderstood,  he  does  not  mean  to  ceosare  tke  ^ 
are  taken  to  \i\s.tiac\  «.  vcYkooWs^  \ti  t&M.  religion  of  tiw^Iliirt* 
tat  merely  ihal  ne^XexA  ot  Ch3t\s&aA  «a2ans«  ifiMi  Vnimi  Mi 
shameftilly  ic;Qoraiil  eft  Yil^  o'wu. 


)  of  a  mtimiili  growth)  and  fire  in  ten 
nfideli^  and  lewdness  men. 
le  shall  he  learn,  exe  sixteen  winters  ol^ 
t  antboia  axe  most  useful  pawned  or  sola ; 
t  jtedaatry  ia  all  that  schools  impart, 
taviflnm  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart : 

?  waiter  IHoh;  with  Bacchanalian  lays, 
wbk  hif  heart,  and  haye  his  drunken  praise^ 
ooimadlor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prore, 
iome  ftveet-padn^  harlot  his  first  love. 
Dols,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
nhk  their  adolescent  charge  too  long  j 
management  of  Irros  of  eighteen 
iflonlt,  their  punishment  obscene, 
itont  tall  captain,  whose  superior  size 
minor  heroes  view  with  enyious  eyes, 
omes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  iiL 
ir  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
pride,  that  scorns  t'  obey  or  to  submit^ 
Q  them  is  courage ;  his  effront'rjr  wit 
wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
berf  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets, 
luKV-brnidth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  schemes, 
osport  them,  and  are  made  their  fav'rite  themes. 
itUe  bosoms,  such  achieyements  strike 
Indred  spark ;  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
%  half-accomplished  ere  he  yet  begin 
thow  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin ; 
^  aa  maturity  of  years  comes  on, 
le  just  the  adept  that  you  designed  your  son ; 
maare  the  perseTcrance  of  his  course, 
.  giye  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
d  mm  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 
n  one  article  of  yice  reclaimed, 
ere  no  regard  of  ord'nances  is  shown, 
oohsd  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
16  sneaking  yirtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt, 
Bre  neither  strumpets'    charms,  nor   drinking 

bout. 
Shambling  practices,  can  find  it  onX. 
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Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too. 

Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  yon: 

Though  from  ourselFes  the  mischief  more  prooeedii 

For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 

The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode, 

'With  packhorse  constancy  we  keep  the  load. 

Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  Mhi 

True  to  the  gingliug  of  our  leaders  beUs> 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think : 

And  such  an  age  as  ours  balks  no  expense. 

Except  of  caution,  and  of  common-sense ; 

Else  sure  notorious  fact,  and  proof  so  plain. 

Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 

I  blame  not  those,  who  with  what  care  they  eia 

O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan ; 

Or,  if  I  blame,  'tis  onl]^  that  they  dare 

Promise  a  work,  of  wluch  they  must  despair. 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole. 

An  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 

Elisha's.eye,  that,  when  Gehazi  strayed. 

Went  with  him,  an  \  saw  all  the  game  he  played? 

Yes— ye  are  conscious ;  and  on  all  the  shelyes 

Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yonrselTei* 

Or  if,  by  naturo  sober,  ye  had  then. 

Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men ; 

Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  addressed 

To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  tne  rest. 

But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure. 

And  evils  not  to  be  endured,  endure. 

Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 

Shoul^  make  the  little  ye  retain  still  less. 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 

Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth ; 

And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 

A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 

Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen  and  divinsft 

Pciace  to  them  «lI\\  th.o«e  brilliant  times  are  fled, 

And  no  such  ^\Lta  «cce\i!iS^^a^Vsk^«a  ^tesd. 


r  stripUnctf  shine  indesd,  but  wifh  tiioh  n^t 
set  the  niMtiight  riot  in  a  blaze ; 
1  seetn,  if  Judged  by  their  expressire  looki^ 
sper  in  none  uan  in  their  soigeons*  books, 
(ay  muse,  /for  education  made  the  song, 
nmse  em  nesitate,  or  linger  long,) 
tat  causes  more  us,  knowing,  as  we  mus^ 
■t  these  mtAmgeHf  all  fadl  ueir  trust, 
send  our  sons  to  scoot  and  scamper  there, 
die  colti  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  cam  } 
le  it  a  weakness,  it  desenres  some  praise, 
\  lore  the  play-place  of  our  early  days ; 
9  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
at  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
B  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
B  Teiy  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
B  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  dteep  employed, 
(High  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed; 
B  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 
tying  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot : 
happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  dniw 
e  chalkT  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 
pitch  the  b^  into  the  grounded  hat, 
arive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat : 
e  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
zh.  recoll^^on  of  our  own  delights, 
at,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
r  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
is  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
lence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
intains  its  hold  with  such  unfeeling  sway, 
*  feel  it  e*en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
rk !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  future  share 
classic  food  b^ns  to  be  his  care, 
th  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee, 
lolges  all  a  father's  heart-felt  glee ; 
d  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  lock&i 
at  thej  most  aoan  ieam  Latin,  and  to  \)oi>l  \ 
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Then,  turning,  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
Witli  all  the  adventoies  of  his  earl^  me  j 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  ohaiae^ 
In  hillong  tarem  hiUs,  and  sponting  plaji^ 
What  shuts  he  nsed,  detected  in  a  scnipey 
How  he  was  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  to  eicapd's 
What  sums  he  lost  at  plav,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  an  toU. 
Retracing  thus  hiBfrolica  ('tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  shame,) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway ;    - 
Resolves  that  where  he  played  his  sons  shall  pby^ 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  in  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  tangh^ 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought  j 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough, 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  loog^ 
Ah  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
Th'  event  is  sure ;  expect  it,  and  rejoice ! 
Soon  see  your  v«rish  fulfilled  in  either  child* 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tamer  wild. 
The  gneat  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth. 
Excused  th'  encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth. 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address. 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense. 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  sense, 
Which,  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn, 
With  so  mucn  reason  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame. 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spodess  name. 
Whose  heirs,  their   honours   none,  their   ivft0^ 
small,  ' 

Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all* 
What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  cm 
They  risk  their  nopes,  their  dearest  treasure^  Iheie/ 
They  dream  of  \ime  CVAxVea  ox  William  gzaoed 
With  wig  pTo^x,  ^^ni^oV\&%x&\a&^^aiXv 
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i  te  attentiTe  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
ur  lifan  speak— tbe  oracle  of  law. 
«r»  who  designs  his  bahe  a  priest^ 
him  episcopuly  such  at  least; 
ilo  the  playAil  jockey  scours  the  room 
astride  npon  the  panour  broom, 
leei  him  more  superbly  ride 
witii  purple  liiw^  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
oiprolMtble  and  strange  as  these, 
0^  a  parental  ^e  foresees, 
school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
}  resides  such  virtue  m  that  air, 
create  an  appetite  for  prayer } 
it  breathe  mto  him  all  the  zeal, 
didates  for  such  a  prize  should  feel, 
the  lead,  and  be  the  foremost  still 
le  worth  and  literary  skill  ? 
»lind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
nrledge  of  the  world,  and  dull  of  thought 
adders  are  not  always  mounted  best 
ed  clerks,  and  Latinists  professed, 
ted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
)  found  by  poring  on  a  book, 
ill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greel^ 
han  adequate  to  all  I  seek, 
ition  grace  him,  or  not  grace, 
B  bauble  but  the  second  place ; 
th,  fame,  honours,  all  thiat  I  intend, 
nd  centre  in  one  point— a  friend, 
whatever  he  studies  or  neglects, 
e  him  consequence,  heal  bjI  defects, 
course  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers-* 
WDS  the  splendour  of  his  future  years : 
right  quarter  his  propitious  skies 
sh  betimes,  and  uiere  his  glory  rise. 
^A<p,  uid  Your  Grace!  what  school  can 
ich 

c  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  ? 
jd  of  Homer's  verse,  or  ToMVa  i^Q«e> 
eijectiona !  if  he  learn  but  tkoae  > 
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Let  reyerend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-eared  Pentateudi, 
The  parson  knows  enougli,  who  knows  a  duke.** 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
In  barbarous  prostitution  of  your  son ; 
Pressed  on  kU  part  by  means,  that  wmild  di^pies 
A  scrivener's  clerk,  or  footman  out  of  plaoe^ 
And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gainra. 
In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profaned. 
It  may  succeed ;  and  if  his  sins  sbfoold  call 
For  more' than  conmion  punishment,  it  shall; 
The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  EaiA 
I^east  qualified  in  honour,  learning-,  worth. 
To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  poit. 
In  which  the  best  and  worttiiest  tremble  moit 
The  r<^al  letters  are  a  thing  of  course, 
A  king,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  horse; 
And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one  voMi 
As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  die  choice. 
Behold  your  bishop !  well  he  plays  his  part^ 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart* 
Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man- 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  church  furniture  at  best ; 
To  live  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope. 
And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 
But  fait  although,  and  feasible  it  seem. 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dreamy 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  to  exempt 
The  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt. 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sisht  be  nn^ 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  toere. 
Besides,  school-friendships  are  not  always  foond. 
Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound; 
The  most  d^int'iested  and  virtuous  minds^ 
In  early  yean  cQXinfic;\»dL,^iBft  'ui^N3iJ^\ 
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ituations  give  a  different  cast 

)it,  inofinetion,  temper,  taste ; 

e,  thst  seemed  our  oounterpart  at  first, 

ihows  the  stronfl^  similitude  reversed. 

f  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 

lake  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

ire  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 

>  scent  and  hues  are  rather   guessed   than 

known; 

Ireams  tiiat  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 

ams  his  error  in  maturer  years, 

disposition,  like  a  sail  unfurled, 

I  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 

refore,  e'en  when  honest  in  design, 

ish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 

e  wiser  sure  to  inspire  a  little  heart 

just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part, 

let  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 

ages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
ire  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
ih  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
heir  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
kCiple,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
;stioned,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass— 
vith  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 

as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
her  a  gross  compound,  iustly  tried, 

J,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride — 
utes  most  perhaps  to  enhance  their  fame 
molation  is  its  specious  name.  . 
once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal, 
U  the  rage,  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
rize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
jgliter  than  m  theirs  the  scholar's  prize, 
lirit  oi  that  competition  bums 
sU  varieties  of  ill  by  turns ; 
ralnly  magnifies  his  own  success, 
tf  bis  fellow's,  wishes  it  ^ti«  \«ift« 
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Exults  in  his  miscarriage,  if  he  fail. 
Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  preraily 
And  labonrs  to  tnrpass  him  day  and  nullity 
Less  for  impro?ement  than  to  tickle  spite. 
The  spur  is  powerfnl,  and  I  giant  its  foioe  ; 
It  pricks  the  genins  forward  in  its  coarse. 
Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sktii; 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  adTances  both  ; 
But  jadffe,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes. 
The  en£  tibough  plausible,  not  worth  tiie  meiot 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  clawncal  desert 
Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hnrt ; 
Hurt  too  perhaps  for  life ;  for  early  wrong. 
Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long ; 
And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  eanse, 
If  you  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 
Such  mischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause. 

Connexion  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered ; 
And  emulation,  as  engendering  hate. 
Doomed  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate : 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall. 
The  Jacnin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  those  that  swell 
Beyond  a  siee  that  can  be  managed  well. 
Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays. 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise  ? 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government ; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  his  language  dressed, 
^  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best." 

'  Few  boys  are  bom  with  talents  that  excel. 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well ; 
Then  ask  not.  Whether  limited  or  laige  ? 
But,  Watch  tiiey  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge? 
If  anxious  only,  that  tiieir  bojrs  may  Uiorm, 
While  mwrah  languish,' a  despised  concern, 
Thb  great  and  unal^  desen^  on^  common  blame, 

Difeient  in  nze,  WX  Vn  «flLtKX  ^2k!a  '^*^ 
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Vvch  zeal  in  firtae's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
niflmgh  motiTM  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  mosti 
Hfteiefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
V»r  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found  ; 
"hough  thevs^  in  spite  of  all  that  care  cui  do^ 
Vmm  to  catch  youth  are  most  abnnday  too. 
f  flfarewd,  and  of  a  well  constructed  brain^ 
leen  in  pursuit,  and  Yigorons  to  retain, 
"out  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 
Mf  "wlieiesoeTer  taught,  so  formed,  he  willy 
"he  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air, 
laims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  doe  share. 
hit  if^  with  all  his  genius  he  betray, 
lot  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay. 
Inch  Yidous  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
%x«aten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame ; 
%ough  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
ibe  symptoms  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread ; 
Jnenviea  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

O  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused, 
Ij  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused ; 
!ilew-fangied  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
>f  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place ; 
i  sight  surpassed  by  none  that  we  can  show, 
rbough  Vestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below-«» 
i  father  blest  with  an  ingenuous  son, 
F'ather,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
Sow  !•— turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
lEaop^  and  PhaBdrus,  and  the  rest  ? — Why  not  ? 
Be  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy  ^ 
rhat  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy ; 
rhen  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
K  task  so  much  within  your  own  command, 
rhat  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you? 

q3 
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Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  hoase  unknown. 

For  ose  whose  tend'rest  thoughts  all  hofer  nui 

your  own  ? 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  ilJacerate  both  your  heart  and  bill 
The  indentc^stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  ^nmj. 
Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  oome, 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  hit  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  tout  loof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proo{ 
Harmless  and  safe,  and  natural  as  they  ave^ 
A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there : 
Arrived  he  feels  an  unexpected  change. 
He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  ■traago^ 
No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease. 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  kneei^ 
But  seeks  the  comer  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat^ 
And,  leaiit  familiar  where  he  should  be  most^ 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost 
Alas,  poor  boy ! — ^the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chilled  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments  at  school  acquired. 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesirea  ? 
Thou  well  deserv'st  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge— none; 
None  that,  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess. 
He  had  not  made  his  own  with  more  addrefs, 
Though  some  perhaps,  that  shock  thy  feelug  wSai^ 
And  better  never  learned  or  left  behind. 
Add  too,  that,  thus  estranged,  thou  canst  obtain 
By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again  ; 
That  here  begins  vnih  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  love  gprown  fiihit, 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life's  waning  years 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpilXvn,  da.xi^\\ik%M'n&sc  tcees 
fiy  slender  uxeods,  anaa^mi^S^^'^^^^^^'^"^^'^ 
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:h  filthilj  bewray  and  sore  disgrace  * 

bought  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race  • 

e  every  worm  industriously  weaves 

winds  his  web  about  the  nvelled  leaves ; 

imerons  are  the  follies  that  annoy 

nind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy ; 

inations  noxious  and  perverse, 

h  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 

mooaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand, 

nt,  affectionate,  of  high  command^ 

ledc  the  procreation  of  a  breed 

to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 

lot  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 

ikted  hours,  his  freakish  thoughts  engage ; 

in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend, 

am,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend  $ 

ill  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 

h  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide ; 

levving  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 

L  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 

apress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 

loments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 

waste, 
seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye, 
unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  ? 
is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
rarishmcnt  to  feed  his  grovnng  mind 
xngugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined  ? 
uch  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 
ablic  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade ; 
feed  a  pupil^s  intellect  with  store 
ntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more ; 
iss  their  cares,  when  they  dismiss  their  flock* 
ines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock. 
IDS  a  father,  blest  with  any  brains, 
Id  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
iprove  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 
savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  aenae  \ 
ad  hi3  son,  /or  orospects  of  delighl, 
ne  not  steep,  taough  phUoaopbic  \ie\!^X.» 
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Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  ejea 

Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  thdr  dn 

The  moons  of  Jore,  and  Satnm's  belted  billy 

And  the  hannonioos  order  of  them  all; 

To  show  him  in  an  insect,  or  a  flower. 

Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  powef. 

As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displajB, 

To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days  ; 

To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  comment 

With  designation  of  the  finger's  end. 

Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 

Thus  bringmg  home  to  him  the  most  remote; 

To  teach  his  Heart  to  glow  with  generous  flams^ 

Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  or  ancient  finw: 

And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  dne^ 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view. 

Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 

Such  knowledge  gained  betimes,  and  wfaicb  i| 

pears, 
Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years,        ^ 
Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport 
When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 
Would    make  him— what   some  lovely  boyi  hn 

been. 
And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen— 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
Of  the  mere  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  appUed, 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care, 
Than  how  to  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thoa  ait) 
,  But  poor  In  knowle<%e,  having  none  V  impart :-« 
Behind  that  figure,  neat  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  vrith  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
fieaxd  to  aiticuUU  u[!i&A  o^et  m«a\ 
No  jester,  and  yeX\rreVj  m  ^«^^«»«»>     ^  • 
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d&  address,  if  not  qnite  French  in  ease, 
Inglish  stiff,  but  frank,  and  formed  te  please  i 
ji  tlM  worid,  because  he  scorns  its  arts; 
a  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 
tronized,  and  therefore  little  Imown ; 
for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alone-* 
n  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see, 
1  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 
red  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 
cm  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth ; 
ith  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
orce  of  discipline,  when  backed  by  1ot6  $ 
nble  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  childi, 
lind  informed,  his  morals  undefil^ 
ii\der  such  a  wing  the  boy  shall  show 
ots  contracted  among  grooms  below, 
lint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  designed 
otman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liv'ried  herd, 
I  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  feared ; 
ince  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
her  man  a  mere  plebeian  fame, 
it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may, 
tertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 
they  that  can  afford  th'  expense  of  more, 
half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score,) 
cause  occurs,  to  save  him  from  a  band 
te  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 
at  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 
some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side, 
ich  men  rare  ?  perhaps  they  would  abound, 
occupation  easier  to  be  found, 
education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 
icted  on  a  manageable  scale, 
chools,  that  hare  outlived  all  just  esteem, 
mged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme, 
jaying  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl, 
tliou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl, 
BJ  tbou  wouidst  th'  advancemeiiXQiVB£mfe>Mia 
good  /acuities  beneath  his  caie. 
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Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just,  I  y 

A  man  deemed  worthy  of  so  dear  a  tnut.  I  o 

Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect  I  n 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  ii^;lect;  1 1 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains  1 1 

That  instant  upon  all  hU  future  pains  ; 

His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  offend. 

And  all  th'  instructions  of  thy  son's  best  friend 

Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  soktaiy  meals ; 

])ut  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels  ; 

And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refined. 

An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind. 

His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  anknown. 

He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 

And,  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit. 

Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

Offend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 

From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains ; 

Much  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath ; 

Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth.— 

And  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach ; 

Much  trash  unuttered,  and  some  ills  undone, 

'  Through  rev'rence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean. 

Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene. 

And  thou  a  wretch,  whom,  following  her  old  plil^ 

llie  world  accounts  an  honourable  man. 

Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried. 

And  stood  the  test  perhaps,  on  the  wrong  side ; 

Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  prove 

That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thj  love  ; 

Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-plaving  wife, 

Chained  to  the  routs  that  she  frequents  for  life ; 

Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore. 

Flies,  winged  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowded  door 

And  thrice  in  every  'wVnlet  '^xoii!^  thine  own 

With  half  the  cEhaiiota  vdA  «nQAXAm\nsRTL^ 
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'  jneaawhile  e*exi  shiftiiig  as  thou  may'st 

J  s^ber  thoagh,  nor  very  chaste : 

line  iMMue,  though  less  superb  thy  rank> 

I  seme  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank, 

3n  at  bMt,  and  in  thv  soberest  mood, 

r  Tain,  and  empty  of  all  good ; 

I  mercy  for  thvself  thou  canst  have  none, 

sture  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 

Vom  his  home,  where  eveiy  day  brings  forth 

lischief  fatal  to  his  f^iture  worth, 

m  a  bettor  in  a  distant  spot, 

some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
file  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean, 
fft  seducing,  and  the  oft'nest  seen) 
ver  more  be  stamped  upon  his  breast^ 
.  perhaps  incurably  impressed, 
early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure, 

or  comes  noty  or  finds  easy  cure, 
:ed  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
t  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
all  di'  attention  of  his  faithful  host, 
tly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
ise  such  fhiits  as  shall  reward  his  car^ 
t  at  last  evaporate  in  air : 

stillness  aimng  study,  and  his  mind 

and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
nipied  in  day-dreams,  as  at  home, 
sures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come, 
tuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
ed  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
lom  do  I  advise  ?  the  fashion-led, 
»rrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead, 
care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
;ter  much  than  spectacles  a  brute , 
r  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
t  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
>ud  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown, 
ich  too  gay  t'  have  any  of  their  own, 
irage,  man !  methought  the  muse  t«\\\a^^ 
d  are  vanons,  and  the  world  is  Y}\dL<&  *. 
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The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind. 
And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  inind» 
Commits  her  eggs  incautious  to  the  dast» 
Fonetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  tnut; 
Anct  while  on  public  nurseries  they  relv. 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  wDj, 
Inrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer. 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  yoiee 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choife : 
And  some,  perhaps,  who,  bnsy  as  they  are, 
Tet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills  W^ 

reach 
Their  offspring,  loft  mwn  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  neea  no  stress  of  argument  V  enforce 
Th'  expedience  of  a  less  advent'rons  conrse : 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn; 
But  they  have  human  feelings— >tum  to  tketm. 
To  you,  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state. 
Securely  placed  between  the  small  and  great, 
Whose  character,  yet  undebauched,  retains 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains,       • 
Who  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  son  should  leaS 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways— to  you  I  turn. 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind ; 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  humankind ; 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced. 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Ijong  lines  of  ancestry,  renowned  of  old. 
Their  noble  qualities  all  quenched  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closetted  and  hand-cuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  larg^ ; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade. 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  best  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  jo^. 
Who,  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  Gospel  loTe»  toxii  *vd&.^N&  >!G«in8elves ; 
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wcmuSaood  deflpised,  and  manhood  shamed 
1  infamy  too  nanseons  to  be  named, 
t  at  all  comers,  ladylike  in  mien, 
tted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen, 
coarse  and  rade  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
ire  with  curses,  and  with  nonsense  hunr, 
flashed  with  dmnk'nness,  now  with  whoredom 

pale, 
r  breatii  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ; 
rolnnteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts, 
well  endowed,  of  honourable  parts, 
i;ned  by  Natnre  wise,  but  self-made  fools ; 
these,  and   more   like   fiiese,  were  bied  at 

schools, 
if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will, 
though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still ; 
rate  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark, 
e,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
iie  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried 
w  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside, 
look  on  him,  whose  very  yoice  in  tone 
echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 
itioke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red, 
lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head, 
lay.  My  boy,  th*  unwelcome  hour  is  come, 
1  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
Tust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
;  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom ; 
there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what 
views, 

artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose ; 
^h  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be, 
chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 
;  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids, 
rhile  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen  forbids, 
too,  and  under  no  constraining  foicie, 
f  the  §waj  of  custom  warp  tlrf  co\ai%% 
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Lay  sach  a  stake  upon  the  losing  slde^ 

Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  ffaide  } 

Thou  canst  not!  Natme,  pmling  at  thine  hearty 

Condemns  th>  nnfatherly,  th'  improdent  part 

Thou  wooldst  not»  deaf  to  Nature's  tend'reat  ple^ 

Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 

Nor  say.  Go  tkitker,  conscious  that  there  lay 

A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way  ; 

Then,  only  governed  b^  the  self-same  rule 

Of  nat'ral  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 

No— guard  him  better.    Is  he  not  thine  own, 

Thyself  in  miniatnro,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  ? 

And  hopest  thou  not  ('tis  eveiy  father's  hope) 

That,  smce  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elop^ 

And  thou  "wiit  need  some  comfort,  to  assuage 

Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age. 

That  then  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares. 

Thy  child  shall  show  rospeet  to  thy  grey  hain^ 

Bemend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  o^ft. 

And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  ? 

Awaro  then  how  much  danger  intervenes,  h 

To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means.  jf\it 

His  heut,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command; 

Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 

If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide. 

Nor  hoed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 

Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 

Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 

But,  if  thou  guard  its  secret  chamber  suro 

From  vicious  inmates,  and  delights  impure,  ■ 

Either  his  gratitude  ^all  hold  him  fast. 

And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last; 

Or,  if  he  prove  unkind  (as  who  can  say 

But,  being  man,  and  tiierefore  frail  he  may  ?) 

One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 

Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  inrt 

Oh,  barb'rous  I  wouldst  thou  with  a  Grotmc  hasd 
Full  down  the  idMiAb— ^YiaXl— «U  the  schools  i*  th* 
Imdi  . 
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them  up  to  liTeiy-nags  and  groomi^ 
tiem  into  shops  and  anction-rooniB  ?«• 
s  question,  sir,  (and  yours  is  one) 
anyinswer  sinodlar,  or  none, 
tlion,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
I  that  he  is  such)  a  careless  hoy, 
him  well,  and  giTC  him  handsome  pty^ 
sleep,  and  let  them  mn  astray } 
ir  schools  and  eoUeges^  and  see 
)t  much  unlike  my  simile. 
Lcation,  as  the  leaaini^  cause, 
c  chancter  its  colour  draws ; 
le  prevailing  manners  take  their  otiV 
int  or  soher,  loose  or  chaste, 
g^h  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
on  each— 7%w  imUing  to  be  lei, 
e  world  were  all  prepared  t'  embntoe 
ell  worthy  to  supply  their  place ; 
ward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  Veen, 
iite  and  keep  the  mwraU  clean, 
the  crime)  I  wish  them,  I  confeSy 
managed,  or  encouraged  less. 
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or  the  diy— M^y«fgniiHiigTWBch*i 
of  ihepanoMft. 

CoMSy  ponder  well,  for  tb  no  jei^ 
To  laagh  it  would  be  wrtmg. 

Hie  tzoubles  of  a  worthy  pries^ 
The  burden  of  inj  Mmg. 

This  priest  he  merrjr  is  and  Uidie 

Three  quarten  of  a  jenv 
But  oh !  it  cuts  him  like  a  acythe^ 

When  tithing  tune  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  fririit  and  fean, 

As  one  at  point  to  die. 
And  long  before  the  day  appeaiv 

He  heayes  np  many  a  agb. 

For  then  the  farmers  come  jog,  jog, 

Along  the  miry  road. 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log. 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth,  the  sorrow  of  snch  days 

Is  not  to  be  expressed. 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  ptys 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  nnwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  clumsy  swains  alight. 
With  TuetnV  i^JO^  and  bald 

He  tx«in\]l\fia  «X  i^  ^&i|^ 


And  well  lie  may,  for  well  he  knowt 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  clan. 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can^ 

So  in  they  come— each  makes  his  leg. 

And  fluigs  his  head  before. 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg. 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

**  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 

The  litde  boy  and  all  ?" 
"  All  tight  ana  well.    And  how  do  yom. 

Good  Mr.  What-d'ye-call?»' 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit : 

Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  ? 
There's  little  talking,  and  no  wit; 

It  is  no  time  to  joke. 

One  wipes  his  nose  upon  lus  sleere^ 

One  spits  upon  the  floor. 
Yet,  not  to  gire  offence  or  griev^ 

Holds  up  the  cloth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  eyer; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  fiQl, 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 

**  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag—'* 
The  money  chmks,  down  drop  their  china^ 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost. 

And  one  of  storms  of  hail. 
And  one  of  pigs,  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  taiL 


•omrxT  «•  nufmT  cawPBi,  esq. 

Quoth  one,  **  A  rarer  man  than  yon 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear : 
But  ye^  metbinlUy  to  tell  you  tnie^ 

You  sell  i%  plaguy  dear." 

O  why  ire  fanners  made  so  coane^ 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  heoc, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home  i 
'Twould  cost  him  I  dare  say. 

Less  trouble  taking  twice  the  sum. 
Without  the  clowns  that  paj. 


SONNET 

▲DDBESSBD  TO  HBNRT  COWPBR,  BSQ. 

On  his  emphatical  and  intereiting  delivery  of  the  dcftMeci 
Warren  HaiCinies,  Esq.  in  the  Hoa«e  of  Lordi. 

CowFBR,  whose  silTer  voice,  tasked  sometimes  ta 
Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the.  ears, 
(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  EngUnd'i  pe( 

Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  reward* 

Thou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  disregard. 
Expending  late  on  all  that  length  of  plea 
Thy  generous  powers,  but  silence  honoured  tfai 

Mute  as  e'er  gazed  on  orator  or  bard. 

Thou  art  not  voice  alone,  but  hast  beside 
Both  heart  and  head ;  and  conldst  with  Bmsif  sv 
Of  Attic  phrase  and  senatorial  tone^ 
Like  thy  renowned  forefathers,  far  and  wide 
Thy  fame  diff>i«e,  ^T^^B^T^^X.tost'^ttarance  wt 
Of  otiWrs^  sn^eec^tVoXxoas^^Q'ltWKI 


LINES 

ADDEBMBP  TO  DS.  DASWIH, 

Antbor  t>f  "  The  Botanle  Oardeii.* . 

Two  Poetfl,^  (poets,  by  report. 

Not  oft  so  well  agree,) 
Sweet  Harmonist  of  Flora's  court! 

Conspire  ta  honoar  Tliee. 

Th(^  best  ean  jndge  a  poet's  wortb» 

Who  oft  themselves  have  known 
The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 

By  labours  of  their  own. 

We  therefore  pleased,  extol  thy  toog^ 

Though  various  yet  complete. 
Rich  in  embellishment  as  strong. 

And  learned  as  'tis  sweet. 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praisi^ 

Though,  could  our  hearts  repine 
At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 

Tliey  would— they  must  at  thiuA. 

But  we,  in  mutual  bondage  knit 

Of  friendship's  closest  tie, 
Can  gaze  on  even  Darwin's  wit 

With  an  mcgaundiced  eye; 

And  deem  the  Bard,  whoe'er  he  be. 

And  howsoever  known. 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  Thee^ 

Unworthy  of  his  own. 

•  AUadiag  to  the  poem  by  Mr.  HaiVeYt  w\ikai  ttMOcnV^ite^ 
ete  Uaei, 
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MRS.  MONTAGU'S  FEATHER 
HANGINGS. 

Thb  birds  put  off  their  every  hue. 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montago. 

The  Peacock  sends  his  beaTenlj  dyes. 
His  raMnnat  and  his  Harry  eyett 
The  Pheasant  plnmes,  wmch  round  infold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold ; 
The  Cock  his  arched  tail's  aznre  show  ; 
And,  river-blanched,  the  Swan  his  snow* 
All  tribes  beside  of  Indian  name. 
That  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame. 
Where  rises,  and  where  sets  the  di^. 
Whatever  they  boast  of  nch  and  gay. 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan. 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  thev  can. 
This  plumage  neither  dashmg  shower. 
Nor  blasts,  mat  shake  the  dripping  bower. 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose. 
But,  screened  m)m  every  storm  that  blows, 
It  boasts  a  splendour  ever  new. 
Safe  with  protecting  Montagu. 

To  the  same  patroness  resort. 
Secure  of  favour  at  her  court. 
Strong  Genius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  new  bom,  vtdth  vigour  move, 
lake  Pallas  springing  armed  from  Jov< 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrowed  ground, 
Whidi  Labour  of  Ids  frown  beg^e. 
And  teach  Philoao^^bLif  v^  «miL«— - 
Wit  flt^^hing  on  B«U«poi)?«  «^^^ 
Wbose  fires  to  sacteaTrofti  «^^^^ 
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gem,  though  luminous  hefqie, 

ude  on  humiui  notice  more> 

!  sunbeams  on  the  goldeb  height 

3me  tall  temple  playing  bright— 

l-tutored  Learning,  from  his  books 

lissed  with  graye,  not  haughty  looks, 

r  order  on  his  shelyes  exact, 

more  harmonious  or  compact 

1  that,  to  which  he  keeps  confined 

Tarious  treasures  of  his  mihd-^ 

hese  to  Montagu's  repair, 

•itious  of  a  shelter  there* 

'c  Genius,  Learning,  Fancy,  Wi^ 

r  ruffled  plumage  calm  refit, 

stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
nd  their  flight  who  highest  soar,) 
in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid, 
e  safe  without  a  fear  to  fade, 
e  thus  maintains  divided  swaj 
1  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day ; 
plume  and  poet  both,  we  know, 
r  lustre  to  his  influence  owe ; 
she  the  works  of  Phoebus  aiding, 

poet  saves  and  plume  from  famag. 


VERSES 
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I  to  be  written  by  ALiXANDsa  Sblkibk,  darflig  Itts 
•olitary  abode  in  the  uUnd  of  Joan  FenuuMtex. 

monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
r  right  there  is  none  to  dispute 
I  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
m  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute, 
litude !  where  are  the  charms 
at  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face } 
it  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
an  reigD  in  this  horrible  place.' 
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I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  oyer  the  plain. 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  loye, 

Diymely  bestowed  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  me  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  spon  would  I  taste  yon  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  mieht  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heayenly  word !  To 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Te  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 
*  Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  [  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tem'pe&t.  \lBfe\t  \a%%\ife\a3a.d. 

And  t^e  syoSt  -sni^sja^  ^xw«%  ^"l^^sgijX  I 
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When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  harries  me  back  to  de8;|^air. 

But  the  seafowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


ON  THE  PROMOTION  OF 

EDWARD  THURLOW,  Esq. 

O  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  ENGLAND. 

Bound  Thnrlow's  head  in  early  youth. 

And  in  his  sportive  days. 
Fair  Science  poured  the  light  of  truth. 

And  Genius  shed  his  rays. 

See !  with  united  wonder  cried 

The  experienced  and  the  sage, 
Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 

With  aU  the  skill  of  age ! 

Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace 

Proclaim  him  bom  to  sway 
The  balance  in  the  highest  place, 

And  bear  the  palm  away. 

The  praise  bestowed  was  just  and  wise ; 

He  sprang  impetuous  forth 
Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  piizA 

Attends  superior  worth. 

&2 


3d8  ODE   TO  PEACE. 

So  the  best  coarser  on  the  plain 
Ere  yet  he  starts  is  known. 

And  does  but  at  the  goal  obtain 
What  all  bad  deemed  his  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  g^est! 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heaxt : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  rae^ 
From  av'rice  and  amlntion  free. 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles  ? 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets,  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  ? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heayen  that  thou  alone  canst  make? 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream. 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead» 
The  grore  and  the  sequestered  jhed. 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whatever  I  loved  before ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say-* 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more ! 
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.     HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  imnolate  is  man ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day ; 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

The  haw  W0ll  bent  and  smart  the  springs 

Vice  seems  already  slain ; 
But  Passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 

And  it  i;e?iTes  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part ; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent. 

But  Pleasure  wins  his  heart 

Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 
Through  all  his  art  we  view ; 

And,  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies. 
His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  Toyage  of  awful  length. 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail. 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  must  swell  the  sail. 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost 
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THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 


Rebellion  is  my  theme  all  day; 

I  only  wish  'twould  come 
(As  who  knows  hut  perhaps  it  may  ?)' 

A  little  nearer  home. 

Yon  roaring  hoys,  who  rare  and  fight 
On  1'  other  side  th'  Atlantic, 

I  always  held  them  in  the  right. 
But  most  so  when  most  finntic. 

When  lawless  mohs  insnlt  the  courts 

That  man  shall  he  my  toast. 
It  breaking  windows  be  the  sport. 

Who  bravely  breaks  the  most. 

Bnt  O !  for  him  my  fkncy  colls 
The  choicest  flowers  she  bears. 

Who  constitutionally  pnlls 
Your  honse  about  your  ears. 

Snch  ciyil  broils  are  my  delight. 
Though  some  folks  can't  endure  themi 

Who  sav  |he  mob  are  mad  outright. 
And  {hat  a  rope  must  cure  them* 

A  rope !  I  wish  we  patriots  had 
Snch  strings  for  all  who  need ' 

What !  hang  a  man  for  going  mad ! 
Then  farewell  British  freedom. 
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ON  OB8EBYINO  80MB 

MAES  OF  LITTLE  NOTE 

ED    IN   THB  BIOGRAPHIA  BRITAMNICA. 

ittempt  to  giye  a  deathless  lot 
ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot ! 
icorded  in  historic  page, 
t  the  notice  of  a  future  age : 
akling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
t)y  one  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand; 
xufs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 
i  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 

to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire— > 
I  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire, 
I  the  parson,  oh  iUostrious  spark ! 

scarce  less  illustrious^  goes  the  clerk! 


REPORT 

ruDOBD  CASE,  NOT  TO  BB  FOVND  IN  ANY 
OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
;tacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong ; 
in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  Knows, 
h  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

:  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  ^e  c^^«b 
great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  ^i^  Ivi^  ^^> 


392  KEPORT,  &C. 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  KoM  it  will  qaiekly  appear, 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,   will  undonbtdif 
find, 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear, 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind.   I 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court— 
Vour  lor£hip  observes  they   are  made  with  a 
straddle. 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is ;  in  short, 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
('Tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be  agaii)  I 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose,       | 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectaeki 
'then? 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  arg^ument  shows, 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn,    j 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose^ 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  side,  (as  a  lawyer  knovrs  how) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes ; 

But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  eqiullj 
wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  hut — 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelighU-Eyes  should  be  shot! 


Oir  TBC   BUBNIHO  OF 

LORD  MANSFIELD'S  UBRARY, 

TOGBTHEB   WITH  HIS  MSB. 
Bj  the  Mob*  in  the  Moath  of  Jiwe,  1780. 

So  then — the  Vandals  of  oar  isle. 

Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law, 
Hare  burnt  to  dust «  nobler  pile 

Than  ever  Roman  saw ! 

And  MuR&AT  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift^ 

And  many  a  treasure  more. 
The  well-ji»dg€d  purchase,  and  the  gift^ 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 

T'heir  pages  mangled,  burnt  and  torn. 

The  loss  was  Aw  ahmg 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  Air  own. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

When  wit  and  genius  meet  their  doom 

In  all  devouring  flame, 
They  tell  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  bid  us  fear  the  same. 

O'er  Murray's  loss  the  Muses  wept. 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm, 
Yet  blessed  the  guardian  care  that  ke^ 

His  sacred  bead  from  harm. 

A3 


994  OV  THX  OBATR  OF 

There  Mem'ry,  like  the  bee,  that's  fed 

From  Fionas  balmy  store. 
The  quintessence  of  all  he  read 

Had  tzeasnzed  up  before. 

The  lawless  herd,  with  f  my  blind. 
Hare  done  him  cmel  wrong ; 

The  flowers  are  gone— but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  his  tongue. 


ON  THIS  DlfiATM  OF  MRS.  (NOW. LAD' 
THROCKMORTON'S  BULFINCH. 

Ts  nymphs !  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
"With  tears  o*er  hapleu  far'rites  shed, 

O  share  Maria's  grief ! 
Her  fay'rite,  eren  in  his  eage, 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  rage  ?) 

Assassined  by  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strains  his  vines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung ; 

And  though  by  nature  mute. 
Or  only  with  a  wmstle  blest. 
Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flagelet  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole ; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  VroAs  ?^^\  %)w«i  ^tise^ 

To  sweep  aw^.^  iClotft  \w. 
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kbove,  belovr,  in  all  the  house, 
>ire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mous^ 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell ; 
ind  Bully's  cage  supported  stood ' 
)n  props  of  smoothest-shaven  wood^ 

Large  built,  and  latticed  welL 

¥ell-lattioed— but  the  grate,  alas ! 
iot  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  bnun. 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake, 
)ut  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
i¥ith  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  driedy 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

^ht  veiled  the  pole,  all  seemed  secore : 
¥hen  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure. 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
L  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
jOng-backed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  monty 

And  badger-coloured  hide. 

le,  entering  at  the  study  door» 
ts  ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
]!oigectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
better  than  all  the  books  he  found,  . 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

nst  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed, 
i  dream  disturbed  poor  Bully's  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
i  rat  fatft  clinging  to  the  cage, 
knd,  screataiing  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

•"or,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 
light  to  his  mark  the  monster  went-^ 

Ah,  muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Ifinnte  the  bonon  that  ensued  ; 
lis  teeth  were  stronary  ihe  cage  ipr«B  \f«o^-* 
He  left  poor  Bully's  beak:* 
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O  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey ; 
That  heak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  melUfluous  tone. 
Might  hare  repaid  him  well,  I  wote^ 
For  silencii^  so  sweet  a  throa^ 

Fast  stuok  within  hia  own. 

Maria  weep8^*-the  Mnses  moom— > 
So  when,  f)y  Bacchanalians  torn. 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell. 
His  ]jead  alone  remained  to  tell 

The  cruiBl  death  he  died. 


THB 

LOVE  OF  THE  WORLD  REPROVED; 

OR,  HTP0CRI8T  DETECTEn.* 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork ; 
There  is  a^art  in  ey'ry  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whatever  his  inclination. 
On  pain  of  excommunication. 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  lai^e. 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  expressed, 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest ; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hajrd 
From  the  wnole  hog  to  be  debarred ; 

*  It  may  be  pTo^r  to  Vtvtotm  the  reader,  that  thb  i^eee  ks 
already  appeared  \n  pt\Ta,  \wiVctft  ^oxlt^^  \v%  i««,^  ^  thoo^h  irtfc 
■one  unneceuaTy  addxxten*  ^  i»  'Mk\si«mtk^Kft&Ax»A^«BA.\«te. 
/ouiial,  ^ritkw*tke«n^bM'%  VtV«^* 
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And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind« 
Much  controyersy  straight  arose. 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  thoce 
By  some  *tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head ; 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail, 
rhus  Conscience  fited  from  ereiy  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  np  the  hog. 

Yon  laugh — 'tis  well— llie  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'  other  ride. 
Renounce  the  world — ^the  preacher  cries. 
We  do— a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
.A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards; 
And  one,,  whatever  you  may  say. 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play ; 
Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race ; 
And  others  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  loved,  renounced  and  followed. 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  worid  is  swallowed ; 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free. 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he ; 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten. 
Till  <iuite  from  tail  to  snout  tis  eaten. 


THE  ROSE. 

^BE  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  sliDwer, 

Which  Mary  to  Atina  conv^ed, 
lie  plentiful  moisture  encumbered  the  flower. 

And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

Tie  cup  waa.Mll  iilied,  and  the  lea.yM  ii«ie  i£L^^ 
And  it  seemed  to  a  fanciful  fiew. 
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To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret. 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned. 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it — it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitileas  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind. 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less. 
Might  ha?e  bloomed  with  its  owner  a  while, 

And  the  tear,  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  addrtns, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DOVES. 

Rbas'ning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  1^  way. 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  lead% 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  I  wandered  late. 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love; 
The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate^    ' 

And  soothed  the  listening  dove : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 

No  time  shall  disengage,.' 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age : 

While  ianocence  -wfibswX  ^c^scQ^oit^ 
And  consUSMiy  »aR«t%^ 
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Shall  fill  the  circles  of  those  eyes. 
And  mine  can  read  them  there : 

Those  ills  that  wait  on  all  below. 

Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me. 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so, 

As  being  shared  with  thee. 

When  Ughtninffs  flash  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  novering  near, 
I^fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 
*  And  know  no  other  fear. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife. 

And  press  thy  wedded  side, 
Resolyed  a  union  formed  for  life 

Death  never  shall  divide. 

But  oh !  if  fickle  and  unchaste, 

(Forgive  a  transient  thought,) 
Thou  could  become  unkind  at  la8t> 

And  scorn  thy  present  lot. 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high. 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak ; 
Denied  th'  endearments  of  thine  eve. 

This  widowed  heart  would  break. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  bird. 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind ; 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. 


A  FABLE. 

A  RAVEN,  while  with  glossy  breast 
Her  neW'kud  egga  she  fondly  pteMft^ 
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And,  on  her  wickerwork  high  monnted. 

Her  chickens  prematurely  counted, 

(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame 

If  <|uite  exempted  from  the  same,) 

Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day ; 

'Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  baj. 

The  legislature  called  it  May. 

But  suddenly  a  wind  as  high. 

As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky. 

Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ean. 

And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  fears. 

Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bongl^ 

And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 

But  just  at  eve  uie  blowino^  weather 

And  all  her  fears  were  hushed  together : 

And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 

'Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe ; 

(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 

They  teach  both  conjurers  and  old  women. 

To  tell  us  what  is  to  befall. 

Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 

The  morning  came  when  neighbour  Hodge, 

Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge. 

And  destined  ail  the  jtreasures  there 

A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair. 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

*Tis  Providence  alone  secures 
In  eveiy  change,  both  mine  and  yours : 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man,  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread. 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread : 
Frowns  in  tSa©  ctotm.  -vvVJcl  vb-^gc^  brow^ 
But  in  tbfi  «ma!bajM  iftsr^uM  i^\^<Qi^ « 
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A  COMPARISON. 

as  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 

oth  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream ; 

be  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away» 

D  ^wealth  can  hribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay: 

like  irrevocable  both  when  past, 

ad  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 

hough  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 

difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart : 

sreams  never  flow  in  vain ;  where  streams  abound, 

aw  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowned  1 

at  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 

eglected  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED   TO   A  YOUNG  LADT. 

iTBET  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glad«> 

pt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid— - 

lent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

IT  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng ; 

1th  gentle,  yet  prevailing  force, 

itent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

raceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Lessing  and  blessed  where'er  she  goes, 

ore-bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 

ad  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 


THE  POETS  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 
TO  mmsu  (vow  kadt)  THRocKMomroH. 


3fAmiA!  I  have  emy  good 
For  liiee  wished  Buny  a  tune. 

Both  said,  and  in  a  dieerfid  mood. 
Bat  nefcr  jet  in  rtiyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need, 
Muie  prudent,  or  more  sprightlTy 

Or  more  ii^enioBs,  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly.  ' 

• 

What  faToor  then,  not  yet  possessed. 

Can  I  for  thee  require. 
In  wedded  lore  alrndy  blest. 

To  &y  whole  heart's  desire  ? 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  part : 

Full  bliss,  is  bliss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  erery  heart. 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine* 

That  wish;  on  some  fair  future  day. 
Which  Fate  shall  brightly  gild, 

('Tis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may) 
I  wish  it  aU  fulfilled. 
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ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

ON   AN  INK-GLASS  ALMOST  DRIED   IN  THB  SUK. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains 
That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning. 

Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 
And  little  or  no  meaning : 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  liyers,  streams. 

That  water  all  the  nations. 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams. 

In  constant  exnalations-^ 

Why,  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day, 

loo  coyetous  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stolen  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  ink  ? 

Upborne  into  the  yiewless  air. 

It  floats  a  yapour  now, 
IxnoeUed  through  regions  dense  and  ran^* 

By  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Ordained  perhaps,  ere  summer  flies, 

Combined  with  millions  more, 
To  form  an  Iris  in  the  skies. 

Though  black  and  foul  before. 

Illustrious  drop !  and  happy  then 

Beyond  the  happiest  lot. 
Of  all  that  eyer  passed  my  pen. 

So  soon  to  be  forgot ! 

Phoebus,  if  such  be  thy  design. 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow, 
Give  wit,  that  what  is  left  ma^  idE^Oua 

Willi  equal  grace  below. 


PAIRIXC-TIME  ANTICIPATED. 


I  iKAXx  not  mA  Jean  Jaeqnes  Rooiean,* 

If  birds  cmfdMale  orno; 

TiM  clear  that  titer  woe  always  able 

To  hold  diseonneTat  least  in  fable ; 

And  e'ea  tbe  diild,  irbo  kiMnrs  no  better 

ThMM  ID  intezpret  bf  tibe  leCteTy 

A  stciiT  of  a  coA  and  bull. 

Must  iiare  a  most  wnwiionn  tkiilL 

It  chanoed,  tben,  on  a  winter's  daj 
Bnt  wan,  ud  br^;fat,  and  calm  as 
Tbe  birds,  oonoetving  a  design 
To  forestal  sweet  St.  Valentine, 
In  manT  an  orrbard,  capm^  and  giOTC^ 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  lore. 
And  with  mnch  twitter,  and  moch  chatter, 
BeiTUi  to  agitate  the  matter. 
At  leniiftfa  a  BnUnn^  who  oonM  boast 
More  Tears  and  wisdom  than  the  most. 
Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 
A  moment's  libertj  to  speak. 
And,  silence  pnbliely  enjoined, 
I>eliTered  briefly  thus  hu  mind : 

My  friends !  be  cautions  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet ; 
I  fear  we  shall  haTe  winter  yet* 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  oontrol. 
With  gold^  wing,  and  satin  poll. 


*  It  WM  one  or  the  vHdBHkal  speealirtioiis  of  this  pUkMOpherf 
ffcsf  all  ftUes  wYMk  «Knb«  t«U(W\  vkL  t^eeck  to  anunais  ihotkl 

BiCwjMt  cbiH  w»»e^«r<koA^til\n*^ '^ "—"^ 
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A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied: 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she, 
Opposite,  in  the  apple  tree. 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle. 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  marry  without  more  ado. 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ? 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling. 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  au  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  well  expressed 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest. 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste. 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast. 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stem  on  man's  affairs. 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  tiorth ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know. 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow. 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled; 
Soon  every  father  bird,  and  mother. 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other. 
Parted  veithont  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wiser. 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAL. 

Misses !  the  tale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry- 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

Bui  proper  time  to  man) , 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

NO  FABLB. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  ain 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide. 
When  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  racet 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs*  adorned  with  every  grace 

That  spaniel  found  for  me,) 

Now  wantoned  lost  in  flags  and  reeds. 

Now  starting  into  sight. 
Pursued  the  swallow  o'er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 

His  lilies  newly  hlown ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed. 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught» 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fixed  considerate  face, 
And  puzzling  set  his  puppf  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 
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But  with  a  chemp  clear  and  strongs 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  .of  the  stream* 

My  ramhle  ended,  I  returned ; 

Beau,  trotting  far  before, 
The  floating  wreath  again  discerned. 

And  plunging  left  me  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lilly  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
Myquick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried. 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed : 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed : 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin. 

Awake  at  duty's  call. 
To  show  a  lo?e  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  aU. 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  AND 
SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

An  oyster,  cast  upon  the  shore, 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded. 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded : 

Ah,  hapless  wretch !  condemned  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell ; 
Ordained  to  move  when  others  plea&e, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease  j 
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But  tossed  and  buffeted  abouti 
Now  tn  the  water  and  now  out. 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine. 
And  sensibilities  so  fine ! 
I  enyy  that  unfeeling  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  every  nib. 
The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  ftr  off. 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enooj^ ; 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified. 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  staxe^ 
Did  plants  called  sensitive  grow  there? 
No  matter  when— a  poet's  muse  is. 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  cfaooiei 

You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish. 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation. 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view. 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you : 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk. 
And  many  a  gay  unlettered  spark. 
With  curious  touch  examines  me. 
If  1  can  feel  as  well  as  he ; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink, 
Says — Well,  'tis  more  than  one  would  thial 
Thus  life  is  spent  (oh  fie  upon't) 
In  being  touched,  and  crying— Don't ! 

A  poet  in  his  evening  walk, 
O'erbeard  and  checked  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sen*e,  he  said,  and  youn^ 
Whatever  evil  it  endures. 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended. 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  conuyended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  far  too  longp 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wroiig  ; 
Your  f eelinga  Vn  lOli^evt  i»!l\  «m!Qnin% 
Are  all  upon  "jo^ai  o^hl  ^fifiwoaoX* 
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ToQ,  in  your  giatl»*>work  enclosed, 
ompUin  of  being  thus  exposed ; 
et  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat,  ' 

aye  when  the  knife  is  at  your  throat, 
ITherever  driyen  by  wind  or  tide, 
xempt  from  eyery  ill  beside. 
And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Tho  reckon  eyery  touch  a  blemish, 
r  all  the  plants,  that  can  he  found 
imbellishing  the  scene  around, 
bould  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
ou  would  not  feel  at  all— not  you. 
he  noblest  minds  their  yirtue  proye 
▼  pity,  sympathy,  and  loye : 
hese,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine, 
nd  prove  their  owner  half  mvine. 
His  censure  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
nd  eafih  by  shrinking  showed  he  felt  it 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN   IN  ▲  TIME   OF  AFFLICTION* 

H,  happy  shades— to  me  unblest ! 
Friendly  to  i)eaee,  but  not  to  me ! 
bw  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest. 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest^  agree ! 

his  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine. 
Those  alders  quiyering  to  tte  breeze, 
jight  sooth  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine. 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  please. 

at  fixed  unalterable  Care 
Forgoes  not  what  she  feels  within, 

hows  the  same  sadness  every  where. 
And  slighta  the  season  and  the  scene* 

8  \^ 
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For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn, 

While  Peace  possessed  these  silent  bowen» 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn. 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers* 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley  musing,  slow; 

They  seek  like  me  the  sacred  shade. 
But  not  like  me  to  nourish  woe  I 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam ; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past. 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 


What  Nature,  alas !  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle. 
Art  has  in  a  measure  supplied, 

And  Winter  is  decked  with  a  smile. 
See,  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed. 
Where  tlie  flowers  htve  the  charms  of  the  vpat 

Though  abroad  they  are  frozen  and  dead* 

'Tis  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 
While  Earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  pinks  axe  qa  tieiti  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  aivA.  «vi*ift\fcs\.V!QaX.\SVEs^ 

On  the  bcaut\i\i;i>so«im^i^vi. 
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ie  how  they  have  safely  saryiyed 
The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe ; 
ich  Manr's  true  love,  that  has  Uved 
Through  many  a  torbulent  year, 
le  chams  of  the  late  blowing  rose 
Seemed  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
id  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 
The  trutii  of  a  friend  such  as  yon. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE 

;b88art  to  the  happiness  of  the  married 

STATE. 

The  lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse  :— 
What  a  lAere  dungeon  is  this  house ! 
By  no  means  large  enough ;  and  was  it, 
Yet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet. 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces^ 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  faces, 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene. 
They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen. 
Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark. 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark : 
No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  iNule  him  come. 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home. 
And  &all  expect  Mm  at  the  door, 
Prroisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four. 

Ton  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
[And  raised  her  voice,  and  frowned  beside,) 
YovL  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear, 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  ? 

Dismiss  poor  Harry!  he  replies; 
Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wise : 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  8t\T> 
MT/rat  if  be  did  ride  whip  and  spur, 
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'Twas  but  a  mile— vour  favourite  horse 
Will  Q^ver  look  one  hair  the  worse. 

Well,  I  protest  'tis  past  all  bearin{(— 
Child !  I  am  rather  hiurd  of  heariag-— 
Yes,  truly— one  must  scream  and  bawl : 
I  tell  youy  yon  can't  hear  at  all ! 
Then,  wiUi  a  voice  exceeding  low. 
No  matter  if  yon  hear  or  no. 

Alas !  and  is  domestic  strife. 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred. 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion,   *  ' 
On  every  trivial  provocation  ? 
The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear ; 
And  something,  every  day  they  live. 
To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive. 
But  if  infirmities,  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemish  or  a  sense  impaired. 
Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared. 
Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state ; 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar. 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age. 
Preserved  by  virtue  from  declension. 
Becomes  not  wearj  of  attention ; 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace. 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  endare 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure : 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  haSrsh  expression 
Shows  loNe  \xi  \je  ^TOftte  profession ; 
Proves  thaX.  1iYi<e\i'e%x^.V%  T«fBfc  ^"IXsja, 
Or  aoon  exipe\a\jMaVl'>x'a, 
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THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 


Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn ; 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  firom  England  bought  and  sold  mc^ 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 
But,  though  slave  they  have  enrolled  tub 

Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever, 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask^ 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  ? 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim ; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all-creating  Nature 

MalLe  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  ? 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water, 

sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think,  ye  masters,  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards ; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us. 
Is  there  one  who  reigns  on  high? 

Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us. 
Speaking  from  Jus  throne  the  ik^f  > 
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Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws. 

Are  the  means  that  duty  uigea» 
Agents  of  his  will  to  use  ? 

Hark !  he  answers— wild  tornadoes, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks ; 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadowy 

Are  me  Yoice,  with  which  he  speaka 
He,  foreseeing  what  Texations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo. 
Fixed  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer— no. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted. 

Ere  our  necks  receired  the  chain ; 
By  the  miseries  that  we  tasted. 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main ; 
By  our  sufferings,  since  ye  brooght  ni 

To  the  man-degrading  mart ; 
AJl,  sustained  by  patience,  taught  os 

Only  by  a  broken  heart. 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer. 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger 

TTian  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tajmish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings 

Ere  you  proudly  question  con  I 
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PITY  FOR  POOR  AFRICANS. 

Video  meliora  proboqae, 
Deteriora  seqaor.— 

I.........  ■   —— -^^ — ^ — in-r"imnmiirn< 

OWN  I  am  shocked  at  the  purchase  of  slaves, 

nd  fear  those  who  huy  them  and  sell  them  are 

knaves ; 
Hiat  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortures,  and 

groans, 
I  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  firom  stones. 

pi^  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 

or  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum  ? 

ispecially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see  ? 

I^hat,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  coffee,  and  tea ! 

ieaides,  if  we  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
^ill  heartily  thank  us,  no  doubt,  for  our  pains 
Twe  do  not  buy  tiie  poor  creatures,  they  will, 
nd  tortures  and  groans  will  be  multipled  still. 

r  foreigners  likewise  would  give  up  the  trade, 
[uch  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  might  be  said ; 
fUtt  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks, 
tay  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks  ? 

our  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  my  mind 
story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coined, 
*n  purpose  to  answer  you,  out  of  my  mint; 
>nt  I  can  assure  you  1  saw  it  in  print 

.  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest, 
[ad  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
Um  comrades  bad  plotted  an  orchaxd  \a  tc^i^ 
id  aiked  bim  to  go  and  as^st  ia  liXxQ  VA^% 
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He  was  shocked,  Sir,  like  you,  and  answered— "Ok 

np! 
What  i  rob  our  good  neighbour !    C  pray  yo«  doni 

go; 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread. 

Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed." 

"  Ton  speak  rery  fine,  and  you  look  very  grare. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  haye  a  share. 
If  not,  you  shall  hare  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondered*-'*  I  see  they  irill 

go: 
Poor  man !  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so ! 
Poor  man !  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could, 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 

**  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me. 

His  apples  might  hang,  till  they  dropped  tmm  Ai 

tree; 
But,  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too^ 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize ; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan: 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 


^TwAS  in  the  glad  season  of  spring. 
Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

I  dreamed  wViaX  \  c^sm.o\.\i\iX.  %vii!;^ 
So  pleasant  \t  aeem^^  aa \Ab?3* 


THE  HOAMXNO  DREAM.  4lt 

• 

I  dreamed,  that  on  ocean  afloat. 
For  hence  to  the  westward  I  sailed, 

While  the  billows  high-lifted  the  boat, 
And  the  fresh-blowing  breeze  nerer  failed. 

In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw, 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore. 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe. 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  before. 
She  sat,  and  a  shield  at  her  side 

Shed  light,  like  a  son  en  the  waves,' 
And  smiling  divinely,  she  cried-* 
I  go  to  make  freemen  of  slaves." 
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Then  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain 

The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard. 
She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain. 

Wherever  her  glory  appeared. 
Some  clouds,  which  had  over  iis  hung. 

Fled,  chased  by  her  melody  clear, 
And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 

'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood. 

To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came. 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy,  stood^ 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  swaj, 

A  scourge  hung  wiUi  lashes  he  bore. 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowful  shore. 

But  soon  as  appro^hing  the  land 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  viewed. 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  huid. 
With  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die. 

And  the  moment  the  monster  expired. 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky. 
From  thousands  with  rapture  insv^edu 
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Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  ? 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  served  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide- 
That  Britannia,  renowed  o'er  the  'wates 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown 
To  the  black-sceptred  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolyes  to  have  none  of  her  own. 


THE 

NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW.WO6M. 


A  NiOHTiNOAtE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  ute  glow-worm  by  his  spark 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent— 
Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he. 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  power  divine 
Taught  ^ovL  \a  %\xi^^  ^\^d  me  to  shine  | 
That  you.  wVtYi  Ta\jA\«i,\'^^^'^^Sc>^ 
Might  bcauti^^  ajai^.  Oaaei  Viaa  \i£^^gD\« 
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The  songster  heard  his  short  oratioii}     i 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent. 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name. 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace  both  tiie  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH 

8TAEVED  TO  DEATH   IN  HIS  CAGE. 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air. 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare. 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray, 
my  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay. 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain. 

And  of  a  transient  date  ; 
For  caught,  and  caged,  and  starved  to  deaths 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

800D  paired  the  wiiy  giale* 
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Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woe^ 
And  tha^Ls  for  this  effectual  dose 

And  cure  of  eYeiy  ill ! 
More  emelty  could  none  expiew  ; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  lesi^ 

Had  heen  you  piisoner  atilL 


THE  PINE-APPLE  AND  THE  BEl 

The  pine-apples,  in  triple  row. 
Were  basking  hot,  and  all  in  blow  ; 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste, 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed ; 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came. 
And  searched  for  crannies  in  the  frame, 
Urged  his  attempt  on  every  side. 
To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied ; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  taght. 
And  only  pervious  to  the  light : 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day. 
He  trimmed  his  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind. 
To  joys  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires : 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit, 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit. 
While  Cynthio  ogles,  as  she  passes. 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot  glasses, 
She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 
The  maid,  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  8how-^\A&&{i«w^litwLth  glittering  ware^ 
Sees  -watcYieft,  \>i%ft«\«X&>  t^q;^  «sA\wSui»a^ 
But  sigba  a.t  iDo^u^X  <3l  «ia\Vs  V!>«3m^\ 
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like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen. 
But  ah,  the  eruel  glass  between ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such. 
Exposed  to  view  but  not  to  touch  ; 
The  sight  our  foolidi  heart  inflames^ 
We  long  for  pine-apples  in  frames; 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers  ; 
One  breaks  the  glass,  aod  cuts  his  fingers  f 
But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  II.      ODE  Z. 

Receiye;  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach. 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  .power ; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  eolden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  uiat  pfnch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Imbittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  sida^ 
His  eiond-eapt  eminence  dividfi) 

And  spread  the  ruin  xo\m.d. 
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The  well-informed  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear. 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain ; 
If  Winter  bellow  from  the  north. 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dancing  forth, 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

jWhat  if  thine  heayen  be  orercast, 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky. 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow. 
Awakes  sometimes  the  muses  too. 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hind'rances  obstruct  thy  way, 
Thv  magnanimity  display. 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen ; 
But  O !  if  fortune  fill  th3r  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 

Take  half  thy  canvass  in. 


A   REFLECTION 

ON  THE  FOREGOING   ODB. 

And  is  this  all  ?    Can  Reason  do  no  more, 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  sbon^ 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea. 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee. 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears ; 
Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers. 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And,  trusting  in  his  Grod,  surmounts  them  aU. 
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THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

The  nymph  must  lose  her  female  friend. 

If  more  admired  than  she— 
But  where  will  fierce  contention  end. 

If  flowers  can  disagree  ? 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene 

Appeared  two  lovely  foes, 
Aspiring  to  th^  rank  of  queen. 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose  soon  reddened  into  rage. 

And,  swelling  with  disdain. 
Appealed  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  hespoke  command;, 

A  fair  imperial  flower ; 
She  seemed  designed  for  Flora's  hand. 

The  sceptre  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bick'ring  and  debate 
The  goddess  chanced  to  hear. 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Tours  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue. 
And  yours  the  statelier  mien ; 

And,  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen. 

Thus,  soothed  and  reconciled,  each  seeks 

The  fairest  British  fair : 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheek% 

They  reign  united  there. 
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IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

Hbu  iniinicitias  qnoties  parit  asmnla  forma, 
Quam  raro  pulchne  pulchra  placere  potest? 

Sed  fines  ultra  solitos  oiscordia  tendit, 
Cum  flores  ipsos  bills  et  ira  moyent. 

Hoirtas  nbi  dulces  prasbet  tacitosqne  recessnSy 
Se  rapit  in  jmrtes  gens  animosa  duas ; 

Hie  sibi  regales  Amaryllis  Candida  cultaSy 
niic  purpureo  vindicat  ore  Rosa. 

Ira  Rosam  et  mentis  qnaesita  superbia  tangunt, 
Multaque  ferventi  yix  cohibenda  sinu, 

I>um  sibi  fautorum  ciet  undique  nomina  Yatmiiy 
Jusque  suum,  multo  carmine  fulta,  probat. 

Altior  emicat  ilia,  et  celso  vertice  nntat, 

Ceu  flores  iter  non  habitura  parem, 
Fastiditque  alios,  et  nata  yidetur  in  usus 

Imperii,  sceptmm.  Flora  quod  ipsa  gerat. 

Nee  Dea  non  sensit  ciyilis  murmnra  rixae, 
Cui  cune  est  pictas  pandere  mris  opes, 

Beliciasque  suas  nnnquam  non  prompta  tueri. 
Bum  licet  et  locns  est,  ut  taeatur,  adest 

Elt  tibi  forma  datur  procerior  omnibus,  inquit; 

Et  tibi,  principibus  qui  solet  esse,  color ; 
Et  donee  vincat  quaBdam  formosior  ambas, 

£t  tibi  reginsB  nomen,  et  esto  tibi. 

His  ubi  sedatus  furor  est,  petit  utraque  njmpham, 
Qualem  inter  Veneres  Anglia  sola  parit ; 

Hanc  penes  imperium  est,  nihil  optant  amptias, 
bujus 
Regnant  in  nitidiB,  «t  one  Ute,  ^s^cma. 
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THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  popUn  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  ahade. 
And  Uie  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves^ 
Kor  Ouse  on  ms  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they 

grew; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat,  that  once  lent  me  a  shade* 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 

Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  firom  the 
heat, 

And  the  scene,  where  his  melody  chinned  me  be- 
fore. 

Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away. 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
Wi^  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head. 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  any  thing  can. 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he.* 


*  B(r.  Cowper  afterwardf  altered  this  last  stanza  in  the  follow- 
Ing  manner :— • 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  ray  fucy  employs, 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man,  aud  faU  1«^%% 
Sbort'tived  as  we  are,  yet  oar  oVeaaaiTea  ^«  wa« 
Have  a  §till  nboiter  dale,  and  die  mmmmx  t3D«&  '««• 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDltUM. 

Popui&s  eeridlt  gimtiMiiiui  oopia  sQtb, 
Conticaere  siisiim,  onmisqne  eraniiit  nmbn. 
Kollae  jam  leribns  se  miscent  frondibns  anne, 
Et  nulla  in  flnno  nmoram  Indit  imago. 

Hei  mihi !  bis  senos  dmn  luctn  toiqneor  annos, 
His  cogor  silTis,  snetoqae  carere  recessn. 
Com  sero  rediens,  stratasqne  in  gramine  cerneniy 
Insedi  ariioribasiy  sab  qads  eixare  solebam. 

Ab  ubi  none  memls  cantos  ?    Felicior  ilium 
SilTa  tegit  dmaB  nondam  permissa  bipenni  -, 
Scilicet  exQstos  colles  camposqne  patentes 
Odit,  et  indignans  et  non  leditoms  abivit. 

Sed  qai  snccisas  doleo  snccidar  et  ipse, 
Et  piius  hole  parilis  qoam  creverit  altera  siln 
Flebor,  et,  exequiis  parvis  donatus,  habebo 
Defixom  lapidem  tnmiiliqae  cnbantis  acemun. 

Tarn  subito  periisse  lidens  tarn  digna  maneie, 
-Agnosco  hnmanas  sortes  et  tristia  fata'— 
Sit  licet  ipse  brevis,  volucrique  simillimus  umbia^ 
Est  homini  brevior  citiosque  obitora  yoluptss. 


VOTUM. 

O  MATQTiKi  TOTes,  auTteqiie  salubres, 
O  nemora,  et  \ttt»  tviVa  teVvK^xj*>aw&w^- 
Oraminei  coUcb,  cl  amsantB  m  ^«aas\»  ^oas^strnX 
Fata  modo  dedexlat  qjn^^  o^SMsv\xiTMfe^5«ia«sEsft 
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felicias,  procul  arte,  procul  fonnidine  noyi, 

taam  yellem   ignotus^  quod   mens   mea   semper 

ayebat, 
Ate  larem  proprium  placidam  expectare  senectam, 
'um  demnm,  exactis  non  infeliciter  annis,' 
ortiri  taciturn  lapidem,  aut  sub  cespite  condi  1 


CICINDELA. 


BT   VINCENT   BOURNB. 


OB  tepe  exiguum  est,  nee  raro  in  margine  ripae, 
Reptile,  quod  lucet  nocte,  dieque  latet* 
ennis  habet  speciem,  sed  habet  de  lumine  no* 
men; 

At  prisca  a  fama  non  liquet,  unde  micet. 
lerique  a  cauda  credunt  procedere  lumen ; 

Nee  desunt,  credunt  qui  rutilare  caput, 
am  superas  stellas  quas  nox  accendit,  et  illi 

Parcam  eadem  lucem  dat,  moduloque  parem. 
orsitan  hoc  prudens  yoluit  Natura  cayeri, 

Ne  pede  quis  duro  reptile  contereret: 
.xigruam,  in  tenebris  ne  gressum  offenderet  ullus, 

PrsBtendi  yoluit  forsitan  ilia  facem. 
iye  usum  hunc  Natura  parens,  seu  maluit  ilium. 

Hand  frustra  accensa  est  lux,  radiique  datL 
'onite  yos  fastus,  humiles  nee  spemite,  magni ; 

Quando  habet  et  minimuro  reptile,  quod  niteat« 
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I.  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

TBAJnUknOM  TO  THB  FomBooiiia. 

Behsath  the  hedge,  or  nemr  tbe  sticaiii, 

A  worm  is  known  to  strmy ; 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam. 

Which  disappears  by 'day. 

Dispates  have  been,  and  still  pTerail, 
From  wheuL'e  his  rays  piooeed  ; 

S<mie  give  that  honour  lo  his  tail. 
And  others  to  his  head. 

But  this  is  sure — ^the  hand  of  might. 

That  kindles  up  the  skies, 
Giyes  Am  a  modicum  of  light 

Proportioned  to  his  size. 

Perhaps  indulgent  Nature  meant. 

By  such  a  lamp  bestowed. 
To  bid  the  traT*ller,  as  he  went. 

Be  careful  fdiere  he  trod : 

Nor  crush  a  worm,  whose  useful  light 

Might  serre,  however  small. 
To  show  a  stumbling-stone  by  night. 

And  saTc  him  from  a  falL 

Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  dirine 

Is  legible  and  plam, 
^is  power  almighty  bids  him  shine. 

Nor  bids  him  shine  in  vain. 

Teproud and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  YwnQVAex  \iiwj^\a  \o  >i<i^^ 

Since  auch  a  T«^xa\<B'V»&  \X  %«ai^ 
And  boaaU  i\a  «lf^<s^>^^^  ^"^ 
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CORNICULA. 

BT  TINCBHT  BOimXE. 

oter  ares  aWi  est,  qnaB  plnrima  tnnes, 

las  flddes,  cell aqne  fana  colit 

sublime  est,  quod  non  audace  yolatu 

spernens  inleriora,  petit, 
mo  ascendat,  cni  non  vertigo  cerebrum 
piat,  certe  hunc  seligit  ilia  locnm. 
£  a  terra  ta  snspicis  absque  tremore, 
metus  expers  ineolumisque  sedet. 
a  delubri  supra  fastigia,  yentus 
.  cceli  spiret  de  regione,  docet ; 
ea  pras  reliquiis  mavult,  secura  pericli, 
curat,  nedum  cogitat,  unde  cadat 
ide  faumanas,  sed  summa  per  otia,  speetat, 
lihil  ad  sese,  quas  videt,  esse  yidet 
irsu»  spectat,  plateaque  negotia  in  omni, 
nia  pro  nngis  at  sapienter  nabet 
ires,  quas  infra  aumt,  si  forsitan  audil^ 
rebus  nihili  negligit,  et  crocitat 
bi  inyideat,  felix  Cornicula,  pennas, 
ic  hmmanis  rebus  abesse  relit. 


II.  THE  JACKDAW. 

TRANSLATION  OW   THE  FOREQOINO. 


HERE  is  a  bird,  who  by  his  coat 
nd  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  notfi^ 
MJght  be  supposed  a  ciowi 
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A  grcat  fireqaenter  of  the  chorch. 
Where  biihop-like  he  finds  a  perch. 
And  doimitaiy  too. 

Abofe  tiie  ilerale  ddBes  a  plate, 
Tliat  turn  and  tniQi^  to  indicate 

From  iHiat  point  Mows  the  weather : 
Look  np— your  brains  begin  to  swim,. 
Tis  in  tiie  donds— that  pleases  him,  < 

He  chooses -it  the  rather. 


Fond  of  Ae  qpecnlatlTe  heijpiiit. 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

Andtiienoe  secnrely  sees 
Hie  bnstle  and  Ae  rareethow, 
Tliat  oeenpy  mawirfiMl  below, 

Sccue  and  at  his 


Yon  think,  no  donbt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  ftitnre  broken  bones  and  braises 

If  he  should  diance  to  fall. 
No ;  not  a  siiwle  thon^t  like  that 
Euqiloys  his  j^iilosoplac  pate, 

Qhr  troaUcs  it  alL 


He  sees  that  tiiis  neat  ronndabont. 
The  world,  with  all  its  motly  rout. 

Church,  army,  phrsi^  law ; 
Its  cnstoms,  and  itsonsinesses. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 

And  says— ¥^t  says  he  ^— *Caw. 

Thrice  happy  bird !    I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  tile  Tanities  of  men ; 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em. 
Would  cheerfiilly  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  tiiine. 

And  such  a  head  between  'enu 
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AD  GRILLUM. 

AMoreoniicum* 

BY  VINCENT   BOURNB. 

O  QUI  mesB  culinaB 
Argutulus  choraules, 
Et  hospes  es  canorus,  ^ 
Quaconque  commoreiiSy 
Felicitatis  omen ; 
Jacundiore  cantn 
Siquando  me  salates, 
Et  ipse  te  rependam, 
Et  ipse,  qua  yalebo» 
Remuneiabo  mosa, 

Diceris  imioceiisque 
Et  gratus  inquilinus ; 
Nee  yictitans  n^inis,  ^ 
Ut  sorices  voraces, 
Muresve  cariosi> 
Furumque  delicatnm 
Valgus,  domesticorain ; 
Sed  tutus  in  camini 
Becessibus,  quiete 
Contentos  et  ealore. 

Beatior  Cicada, 
Quae  te  referre  fonna. 
Quae  voce  te  videturj 
Et  saltitans  per  herba3» 
Unius,  hand  secunds, 
iEstatis  est  chorista : 
Tu  carmen  integratum 
Beponis  ad  Decembrem« 
LaBtus  per  uniTersum 
lacontiiieutei  aunt^Ta* 
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Te  nulla  lux  relin<|ait^ 
Te  nulla  nox  rerisity  . 
Non  music»  Taoantenty 
Curisve  non  solutum : 
Quin  ampUes  cMMadOy 
Quin  amplies  fnnendo, 
j^lntBlam,  vei  omni^ 
Quam  no8  homunciones 
Absumimus  querendo^ 
j£tate  longiorem. 


III.  THE  CRICKET, 

TRANSLATION   OP  THE   FOREGOING. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode. 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Paj  me  for  thy  wann  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  swset ; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed. 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest ! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout^ 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Every  dish,  and  spoil  the  best; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire. 
Thou  hast  all  tiiine  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee. 

Thou  surpaaaeaV^^W^^"*  ^•*> 
Happiest  giaadaii!5np«»^3M*.«»\ 
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Theirs  is  but  a  summer^s  song:, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  loiuf. 
Unimpaired,  and  shiill,  and  clear, 
Meloqy  througboiii  the  year. 

Neither  night,  nor  dawn  of  day. 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play : 
Sing  then — and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man,  whose  years  are  spent 
In  repining  discontent, 
Li^es  not,  aged  though  he  be, 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  tiiee. 


SIMILE  AGIT  IN  SIMILE. 

BT  VINCENT   BOURNB. 

[STATUS,  pictisque  ad  Thaida  Psittacns  alls, 

lissus  ab  Eoo  munns  amante  venit. 

:illis  mandat  primam  formare  loquelam, 

.rchididascaHse  dat  sibi  Thais  opus. 

ttace,  ait  Thais,  fingitque  sonantia  moUe 

tasia,  quaB  dociUs  molle  refingit  ayis. 

1  captat,  jam  dimidiat  tyrunculus ;  et  jam 

Qtegrat  auditos  articulatque  sonos. 

ttace  mi  pulcher  pnlchelle,  hera  dicit  alumno, 

'sittace  mi  pulcher,  reddit  alumnus  bene. 

ique  canit,  ridet,  deciesque  ttgrotat  in  bora. 

It  Yocat  ancillas  nomine  qnamque  suo. 

Itaque  scurratur  mendax,  et  multa  jocatur. 

It  lepido  populum  detinet  angurio. 

ac  tremuium  illudet  fratrem,  qui  suspicit,  et  Pol 

iamalis,  quisauis  te  docet,  inqnit,  homo  est ; 

-uim  nunc  stndet  anus  arg^tmna  \ti%\ax  \ 

espidt,  et  nehulo  eB,  quisquis  e8»  Vem^iaX.  VKA^i^* 
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Quando  fuit  melior  ^rro,  melionre  magistral 
Quando  duo  ingeniis  tarn  coiere  pares  ! 

Ardua  discenti  nulla  est,  res  nulla  docenti 
Ardua !  cum  doceat  fopmina,  discat  ayis. 


IV.    THE  PARROT. 

TRANSLATION   OF   THE   FOREGOING. 

In  painted  plumes  superbly  dressed, 
A  native  of  the  gorgeous  east. 

By  many  a  billow  tossed. 
Poll  gains  at  length  the  British  shore. 
Part  of  the  captain's  precious  store, 

A  present  to  his  toast. 

Belinda's  maids  are  soon  preferred. 
To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  word, 

As  Poll  can  master  it ; 
Bat  'tis  her  own  important  charge, 
To  qualify  him  more  at  large. 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit. 

Sweet  Poll !  his  doating  mistress  cries, 
Sweet  Poll !  the  mimic  bird  replies ; 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss ; 
'Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears ; 
And,  listening  close  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  somid; 
But  «ooii  9iXX\e\vl«.te8  aloud. 

An4  i(teiisift  lCi(i'& '^^i^^d^^^Q'^'^  ^K»w^ 
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A  qnemloofl  old  woman's  voice 
His  hnm'roas  talent  next  employs; 

He  scolds,  and  gives  the  lie. 
And  now  he  singly  and  now  is  sick. 
Here  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick, 

Poor  PoU  is  like  to  die ! 

Belinda  and  her  bird !  'tis  rare 

To  meet  with  such  a  well-matched  pair. 

The  language  and  the  tone. 
Each  character  in  every  part, 
Sustained  with  so  much  grace  and  art. 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  children  first  begin  to  spell. 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable, 

We  think  them  temons  creatures ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate, 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate. 

And  women  are  the  teachers. 


TRANSLATION   OF 

PRIOR'S  CHLOE  AND  EUPHEUA. 

Mercator,  vigiles  oculos  ut  fallere  possit. 
Nomine  sub  ficto  trans  mare  mittit  opes ; 

Lene  sonat  liquidumque  meis  Eupbelia  chordis, 
Sed  solam  exoptant  te,  mea  vota,  Chloe. 

Ad  speculum  omabat  nitidos  Eupbelia  crines. 
Cum  dixit  niea  lux,  Heus,  cane,  sume  lyram. 

Narogue  Jyram  juxta  positam  cvun  cdXTKOA  V\<^c&^ 
Suave  quidem  carmen  dTod(Aao&a3atf^<&\i;t%3^* 

T  2 
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Fila  lyrae  yocemqne  paro,  suspirim  snigimt, 
Et  iniscent  numeris  marmnTa  moesta  meis, 

Diimque  tne  memoro  landes,  Enphelia,  foimc, 
Toto  anima  interea  pcndet  ab  ore  Chloes. 

Subrubet  ilia  pudore,  et  contrahit  altera  frontei 
Me  torquet  mea  mens  consda,  psallo,  tremo; 

Atque  Cupidinea  dixit  Dea  cincta  corona^ 
Hen  !  fallendi  artem  qQam  didioeie  panmL 


THE   DIYEBTING 

HISTORY  OF  JOHN   GILPIN; 

Showing  how  he  tcent  farther  than  he  intemded,  m 
came  safe  home  agaim. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  tr.iiii-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  lamoi'.s  London  town. 

John  (Jilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

Tiiouflfli  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  wc 

No  lioliday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  weddins^-day 

And  we  will  then  repair 
I'nto  the  Fell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

]>rv  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

^3v«elf,  and  cYvVldT^iv  three, 
"Wilf  till  the  chaise  •,  so  ^Q\kTcraiS^fu^i& 

On  bot8e\sMlk  liVet  -we. 
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He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire. 

Of  womankind  bnt  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  go6d  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find. 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought^ 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels 

Were  never  folks  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again  ^ 
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For  saddletree  scarce  reached  had  he. 
His  journey  to  begin,  • 

When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Tbree  customers  come  iiu 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  8taii% 

''  The  wme  is  left  behind  !'* 

Good  lack !  quoth  he— yet  bring  it  nie^ 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword. 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  sonl !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Tlien  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones. 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 
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But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  beg^n  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  Fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  Tain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must, 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  handsy 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamed,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern. 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side^ 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
And  erery  soul  cried  out.  Well  done  I 

Am  hna  as  he  could  bawl. 
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Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he .' 
His  fame  soou  spread  around. 

He  carries  weight !  'he  rides  a  race  ! 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

*Twas  wonderful  to  yiew. 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  amoka 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight   • 
With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride 
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Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !— -Here^s  the  hoUM— 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired : 

Said  Gilpin— So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  ?— his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arirow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  mid<Ue  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  as^ainst  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall-— 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ? 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here. 

They  are  upon  tlie  road, 

T3 
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The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Betumed  him  not  a  single  word*  . 

Bat  to  the  house  went  in ; 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hftt  and  wigi 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  torn. ' 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit : 
Myhead  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 


But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  m^ 
Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John — Tt  is  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare. 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 


So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
*Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah.  luckless  speech,  and  booties!  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  had  done  before. 
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Away  went  Oilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first. 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Kow  Mrs.  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frightea  steed  he  frighted  more. 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postbcnr  at  his  heels. 
The  postl>ov*8  horse  right  glad  to  min 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road. 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit 
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And  now  the  turnpike  gates  agam  I  ^  ^ 

Flew  open  in  short  space ;  i  ^ . 

The  toll-men  thinking  as  before,  i  . ^ 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  raoe.  <  » 


ft 
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And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 

Nor  stepped  till  where  he  had  got  up  i  V 

He  did  again  get  down.  <  r  ^ 

X 

Now  let  ns  sing.  Long  live  the  king,  ^ 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ;  j 

And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad,  I 

May  I  be  there  to  see !  ^ 


AN  EPISTLE 
to  an  afflicted  pr0tb8tant  ladt  in  traxck 

Madam, 

A  stranger's  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate,  and  not  to  praise. 
To  give  &e  creature  the  Creator's  doe 
Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  offence  to  you. 
From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid. 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  designed. 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone^  ^ 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown : 
No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode. 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  World  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain. 
Cheered  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  stzain. 
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Vhere  Nature  has  her  mossy  Telvet  spread, 

Vith  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread, 

Admonished,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  friend, 

ient  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 

)nt  He,  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  prove, 

low  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love, 

rhat,  hard  by  nature,  and  of  stubborn  will, 

k.  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 

ji  pity  to  the  souls  his  grace  designed 

To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind,. 

!]!alled  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years, 

Ind  said,  "  Go  spend  them  in  the  Tale  of  tears." 

)  balmy  gales  of  soul-reyiving  air !    • 

>  salutary  streams  that  murmur  there  ! 

rhese  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  above, 

niose  breathed  from  lips  of  everlasting  love. 

rhe  flinty  soil  indeed  meir  feet  annoys ; 

IJhill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys ; 

\n  envious  world  will  interpose  its  frown. 

To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own ; 

Ijid  many  a  pang,  experienced  still  within, 

ileminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate.  Sin; 

3ut  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name, 

fransformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim ; 

ind  eveij  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast, 

LS  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 

Ah,  be  not  sad,  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Tax  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  boundless  waste  1 
^o  shepherds'  tents  within  thy  view  appear, 
3ut  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near ; 
rhy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  strain 
^w  in  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain ; 
rhy  tears  all  issue  from  a  source  divine, 
Ind  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine—- 
k>  once  in  Gideon's  fleece  the  dews  were  found, 
Lnd  drought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  around. 
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TO  THE 

REV.  W.  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN. 

Unitin,  I  should  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friencQ 
Whose  worth  deserres  as  warm  a  lay 

As  ever  friendship  penned. 
Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page. 
That  wonld  reclaim  a  Ticioas  age. 

A  nnjon  formed,  as  mine  with  thee. 

Not  rashly,  or  in  sport. 
May  be  as  ferment  in  degree. 

And  faithful  in  its  sort, 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  pioTe» 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love. 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind. 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind. 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows. 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  fruit  as  fair. 
As  if  produced  by  Nature  there. 

Not  ilch,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste. 
And  place  it  in  this  first  essay. 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last 
'Tis  where  it  shoula  be — ^in  a  plan. 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  man* 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame. 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart ; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 
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AN  EPISTLE 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,   B8Q. 

Obar  Joseph-^fiye  and  twenty  yean  ago«> 
lias  how  time  escapes !— 'tis  even  so— 
»Vith  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet, 
knd  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
k  tedious  hour — and  now  we  never  meet ! 
ks  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says, 
'Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days,) 
jrood  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings— 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things ! 
Prue.    Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
)ut  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart : 
knd,  were  I  called  to  prove  th'  assertion  true, 
)ne  proof  should  serve— a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
rhough  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife, 
Ve  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
liough  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  ? 
/an  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
^o :  gold  they  seemed,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
(winging  the  parlour-door  upon  its  hinge, 
>reading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
iCst  he  should  trespass,  hegged  to  go  abroad, 
^o,  fellow !— 'Whither  ? — turning  short  about— 
fay.    Stay  at  home — you're  always  going  out. 
ris  but  a  step,  Sir,  just  at  the  street's  end.— 
'or  what  ?— An't  please  you.  Sir,  to  see  a  friend.— 
L  friend !  Horatio  cried,  and  seemed  to  start — 
''ea,  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart.— 
ind  fetch  my  cloak ;  for,  though  the  night  be  raw, 
'11  see  him  too— the  first  I  ever  saw. 
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I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild, 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child ; 
Bnt  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  close, 
Else  he  was  seldom  hitter  or  morose. 
Perhaps  his  confidence  just  then  betrayed, 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  tne  speech  I 

made ; 
Perhaps  'twas  mere  good  humour  gave  it  birth, 
The  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth. 
However  it  was,  his  language,  in  my  mind. 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 

But  not  to  moralize  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil,  of  which  all  complain, 
(I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun,) 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoeyer  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend. 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt. 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out. 

O  happy  Britain  !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measures  here ; 
Else,  could  a  law,  like  that  which  I  relate. 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state. 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old, 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold ; 
While  you,  my  friend,  whatever  wind  should  bloi 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro. 
An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 
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TO  THB 

REVEREND  MR.  NEWTON. 

An  Imntation  into  the  Ctmntry, 

Thb  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 

Compose  their  useless  wing. 
And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 

The  call  of  early  Spring. 

The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream. 
The  wildest  wind  that  blows, 

Are  neither  felt  nor  feared  by  them. 
Secure  of  their  repose. 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake. 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys ; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache. 

And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead. 

Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn; 
But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head. 

And  w£dspers  your  .return. 

Then  April,  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers, 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  every  day. 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times,  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that  we  have  met. 

Shall  shine  and  dry  the  tear. 
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CATHARINA. 

UIDmBSSED  TO  MISS  8TAn.BT0K, 
(mow  MBS.  COURTMBT.) 


8hs  came    she  is  gone    ne  IniTe 

And  meet  perinps  neTer  i^pdn  i 
The  son  of  that  moment  is  set. 

And  seems  to  bsre  risen  in  Tmin* 
Cathsrina  has  fled  like  a  dream— 

(So  ranishes  pleasure,  alas !) 
Bat  has  left  a  regret  and  esteem. 

That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 

The  last  erening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Onr  pn^pness  was  often  delayed. 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree. 

And  much  she  was  charmed  with  the  toni^ 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me. 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  snng. 

And  gare  them  a  grace  so  divine. 
As  only  her  musical  tongue 

Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 
The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 

The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more. 
And  e'en  to  myself  never  seemed 

So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 

Though  the  pleasures  of  Lond<m  exceed 
In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 

Catharina,  did  nothing  impecfe, 
Would  feel  herself  happier  here  ; 
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l,pa  of  ^^^ 

J^'S^TausW  that  *•"''* 

She  ^,^»T!  Jotpe  ot «  f^be«. 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTEJ). 


too  tnte  aad  old,) 
A  ansk,  tmte  jemmzt  wfaa  liTcd  icUied 
As  htrimt  tmiHd  him  wtU  desiicd. 
His  boanof  stBiij  dosed  at  last. 
And  iflbbcd  his  coocise  lepast, 
Stopf^ed  his  cnue,  leplaoed  his  book 
WitUn  its  castomaiT  nook. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  fordi  to  skaie 
The  fober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 
Like  Isaac,  with  a  mind  applied 
To  serioos  thooght  at  erening-tide. 
Aotomnal  rains  had  made  it  chill. 
And  from  the  trees  that  fringed  his  hill. 
Shades  slanting  at  the  close  of  day 
Chilled  more  his  else  delightful  way. 
Distant  a  little  mile  he  spied 
A  western  bank's  still  sunny  side. 
And  right  toward  the  favoared  place 
Proceeding  with  bis  nimblest  pace. 
In  hope  to  bask  a  little  yet, 
Just  reached  it  when  the  snn  was  set. 
Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sirs  ! 
Learns  something  from  whatever  occurs-^ 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
The  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits, 
His  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame. 
Or  other  sublunary  game, 
Imagination  to  his  view 
Presents  it  decked  with  every  hue. 
That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
His  powers  of  best  exertion  there. 
But  youth,  health,  vigour,  to  expend 
On  10  desirable  an  end. 
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Ere  long  approach  lifers  eveniiig  shades. 
The  glow,  that  fancy  gave  it,  fades ; 
And,  earned  too  late,  it  wants  the  grace 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 
True,  answered  an  angelie  gnide. 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side- 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  urge  the  fruitless  chase  he  lost. 
Must  he  decided  hy  the  worth 
Of  that  which  called  his  ardour  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whatever  th'  event. 
Must  cause  him  shame  or  discontent ; 
A  vicious  object  still  is  worse. 
Successful  there  he  wins  a  curse  ; 
But  he,  whom  e'en  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavours  laudable  eng^age. 
Is  paid,  at  least  in  peace  of  mind. 
And  sense  of  having  well  designed 
,  And  if,  ere  he  attain  his  end. 
His  sun  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shall  recompense  his  mere  intent. 
No  virtuous  wish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  early  or  too  late. 


THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 

The  gnreenhouse  is  my  summer  seat; 
My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat. 

Enjoyed  the  open  air  j 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long. 

Lived  happy  prisoners  there. 

They  fsang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing. 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 
And  frolic  where  they  list; 


^»^ 
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T  -JUL  XISS  99t  Hiv 

N  ~r  V  r-iJji  3«  opdt  out  chosm 


Of' Fzaeadsripc  nzi^ed  «it&  noise, 

F*n-:i^gc».  haJl.  and  root '. 
EI;uiL.  vhcB  I  tell  ym  hov  a  1iiid» 
A  pri<oci  vith  a  firicsd  piefeiTed 
To  libatT  vitfaMt. 
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THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM. 

A  TALB. 

IE  is  a  field,  through  which  I  often  pass, 
£  OTerspread  witii  moss  and  silky  grass, 
ning  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
re  oft  the  hitch  fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Ted  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  squire, 
he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier, 
usion  hazarding  of  neck,  or  spine, 
)h  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine, 
rrow  brook,  by  rush^  banks  concealed, 

in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field ; 
intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head, 
low  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead ; 
where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn, 
i  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn ; 
»  line  the  sides,  but  shiyered  long  ago, 
horrid  brambles  intertwine  below ; 
Uow  scooped,  I  judge  in  ancient  time, 
taking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime, 
t  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
1  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed ; 
Autumn  vet  had  brushed  from  every  spray, 
1  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  away ; 
3om  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack, 
therefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack, 
I  tails  high  moBBla^  «ars   hung  low,  and 

throats, 
I  a  whole  gamnt  filled  of  heavenly  noln^ 
irhicfat  ftlu  1  my  destiny  severe, 
tgfc'iWtti  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 
le  Btm,  accomplishing  his  early  march, 
iainpL  now  planted  on  Heaven's  topmost  arch, 
n,  oxercisc  and  air  my  onlv  aim, 
heedless  whither,  to  that  iield  L  came, 


'i's  rnek  wu  foi 
■Ir  T~.li:  uie  iJi^ i-riii«r-i  ^'7=.'s  xael*>dk»iu  clin? 

Mir:!   £T:.u-i  iie  =ielii :    soaie  with  wft  b 

.  L.i  istn  LS  n.fL  ViLe  rir-yi^g  stnred  the  re 
N  ■:  I.'  :=^  -r-Ef  litiri  zzz  c-f  tbe  aas^j  biook, 
>  iT-iTj-^ir.  ci±':j-Lzii*i  ir.  =3jlct  a  p^nr  nook. 
^_  s<£itJ2i^i  «:  jet^f iL  z'tax.  Crom  tSeTn  covfci 
7 .  2Sf  "Ji-.  ir  r»£-L:*i  zj  i±»i  covtasioa  spread. 

r  --  '-ific  "Li-f  liz-SSixa.  with  distended  cfae 

*?LZ.  ^.ik;  1^  zzszr-^rzx.  of  miX5ir  icpf'^k. 

KZ}L  ir:  n  ■cruize  *i,»  v^>i  that  cTa»b  was  hear 

Tit-'-JTi  -  •'.  1  i.:=^2£  fr>ia  vbom  it  barst  appea 

1  ir  *  1:  rr  :*rzzi":»i=^  tzA  ibe  sheep  that  «Tav 

~  LUX.  sTood  and  sazad. 


A  •" 11^.  :fTTLi*i.  th**  Eirel  strain. 

Ti/fz  :■'  ::r^ei  zzx  ^kA  ar\:*«nd.  and  coaraed  it  r 

tr  I- : 
£  : -  tt     _.  .-Tiu  iri:2i  a  radden  thought. 
T  - -:  i_r".T  iz  :ir:Ir«  Tiiwd  advanced  them  net: 
Tbi;  ~i:!-.t:«  i  i.y*e  rr\>ani  the  old  |Mt'<  brink. 
Az  1  ii.  z^:  iniz — ^bni  kaew  not  vhat  to  thin 

T-i  z-=z  :-  s:l:rzir  £:c:i5*omei  lon^ 
Ptr;«::T--«  iz  c'rrr  :iz:z  iliit  liTe*  a  ti^nsrae; 
N  :  ijiinils  iL-z.t.  b:i:  5rn:b«  and  tret« 
H-Te  57*tih  :':r  Lir:.  isd  uz-ierst-Tod  with  eise 
A::cr  lozz  ■ir».::r'z-  when  rains  abnndant  fail. 
He  hriTs  ihe  h^rbs  and  d-^Trers  rejoicinir  all; 
K=o-nr«  Trhat  liie  fre«h::e5?  of  their  hue  implieSi 
HoK-  risd  rher  c-dit.-h  the  lareess  of  the  skies ; 
B-it.  with  pre:i5i'"'n  ii;».tr  stili.  the  mind 
He  scans  of  CTerr  l.^C'-'inrttive  kind  ; 
Birds  of  all  fcataer.  beasts  of  erenr  name. 
That  serre  mankind,  or  shnn  them,  wild  or  tm 


*  Two  woodi  bdoBgliic  to  John 
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The  looks  •nd  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 
Have  all  articmation  in  his  ears ; 
He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text, 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

A  while  they  mused ;  surveying  every  face. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined. 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind. 
That  sitge  thej  seemed,  as  lawyers  o'er  a  doubt. 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out ; 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths. 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths ; 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statelier  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  addressed : 

Friends !  we  have  lived  too  long.    I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 
Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  vent. 
And  from  their  prison-hous^below  arise. 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
t  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appear. 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have   seen,  what  time    the   thunders 

rolled. 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made. 
The  ass ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  straved. 
And  being  lost  perhaps  and  wandering  wide. 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah  !  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear, 
That  owns  a  carcass,  an^  not  quake  for  fear  ? 
Demons  produce  them  dou])tless,  brazen -clawed 
And  fanged  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad  j 
I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit. 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit 

u  14 


Ifis  lavwcnd  Am  ks  loviaf  Bate  aad 
Bsc  note  £jcxcct  Am  ke,  a  Cambrian  ewe. 


km  iato  Ae  jit  mr  life  to  save  ? 
T.>  «rr  ov  fife  leap  aU  iato  die  cnre  ? 
Forcaawef^itlcaif    Coaitgwyiatr  irat 
T^deptkWwawfal!  felliB^tliac^  we  burst:  ^ 

Or  riwJM  die  bmrihlea,  itei^Mei,  ami  fell  I 

la  part  afcale,  that  happJM  weie  aaaall ; 
For  with  a  nee  like  thcin  mm  Autem  I  sea 
Of  peaccareaaetocieataieadadaswe. 
McaatiBc.  mise  kills  mt.     Be  it  D^ple's  brtT, 
Or  be  it  aoC  «r  be  it  wkaae  it  Bay, 
And  rush  those  other  aoandt,  tfiat  aeeiu  by  tongues 
Of  deBom  attefl^  finiBi  wkaterer  lnn^s* 
Sounds  aie  b«t  aoands :  and.  till  the  canse  appear. 
We  kave  at  least  eommodioas  standing  here 
Come  fiend,  eoone  fmrj,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  ar  hell,  ^9  can  bat  plnnge  at  last  ' 

While  thns  she  sn^oa^  I  feinter  hard  the  peak, 
For  Bernard,  cloae  attended  at  his  heels 
Bt  panting  diog,  tired  iku  and  spattered  horse, 
Tlirongfa  mere  good  fortvne,  took  a  dilfeient  coone. 
The  flock  grew  calm  again;  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode, 
Mndk  woiktered,  that  the  rilly  dieep  had  fonnd 
Snch  canse  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound. 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman^  and  honnd. 

VOKAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 
IdTC  till  to-morrow,  wiU  hiTe  passed  away. 
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BOADICEA. 

AN   ODE. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought  with  an  indignant  mien. 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods. 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoaiy  chief;. 

Eyery  burning  word  he  spok^' 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  gzi«f. 

Princess !  if  our  aged  eyyjL 
Weep  upon  thy  matcl^H  wrongs, 

■Tis  because  resentmenHPi 
All  the  terrors  of  ou^Mogues. 

Rome  shall  pe'rish^-Wfite  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt : 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorreo. 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground— 
Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  laoid. 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 


i 
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Tb  J  postexitT  shall  sway  ; 
Where  his  cagtes  never  flew, 
Xcne  iBTiBMoble  as  the  j. 

S«ch  the  baid^s  prophetic  woids, 
pR^Buit  with  celestial  fiie, 

BcndiBg  as  he  swept  the  choris 
Of  his  sweet  b«t  a.wfiil  Ijie. 

She,  with  all  a.  monarch's  pulde. 
Felt  them  in  her  boaom  glow : 

Rushed  to  battle,  ibagfat,  and  died  ; 
Djrin^  haded  them  at  the  foe. 

Rnffians,  pitiless  as  piond, 

HeaTen  awards  the  Tengeanoe  dne; 
Empire  is  ia  ns  bestowed. 

Shame  a^dniin  wait  for  yon. 


HEROISM. 

THsms  was  a  time  when  JStna's  silent  fire 
Slept  anperoeired,  the  mountain  yet  entire ; 
When,  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below. 
She  towered  a  clond-capt  pyramid  of  suow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  soand 
The  blooming  grrores  that  girdled  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  rines, 
(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  Tain,  assured, 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom. 
A  conflagration  laboring  in  her  womb. 
She  teemed  and  heaved  with  an  infernal  birth. 
That  shook  tb«  circling  seas  and  solid  eaith. 
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Tolaminous  the  Tapours  rise, 
;  their  horrors  in  the  neiflfhh'ring  skies, 
rough  the  Stygian  yeil,  that  hlots  the  day, 
ng  streaks  the  yivid  lightnings  play, 
what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song 
!  the  torrent  as  it  hums  along  ? 
d  devastation  in  the  van, 
;s  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man ; 
Tes,  herbage,  forests  disappear, 
lie  channs  of  a  Sicilian  year, 
ng  s^Bons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
uninAked  and  idle  mass ; 
a  soil  f  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
that  might  redeem  it  from  despair ; 
at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve  ?) 
.  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
«  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
nating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade, 
'ecarious,  and  unsafe  retreats, 
Dg  Paradise  of  short-lived  sweets ! 
lame  gale,  that  waftt  the  fragrance  round, 
the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound : 
mountain  feels  th'  imprisoned  foe, 
irs  ruin  on  the  vale  below, 
uind  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore, 
future  a£^es  can  restore, 
larchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws, 
e  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
:e  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  defence, 
ir  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence ; 
iEtna's  emblematic  fires, 
liefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspim  !•■ 
the  stream,  Aat  bounds  your  ju§t*dQnudii, 
you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
nwells,  not  envious  of  your  throue, 
of  peace,  their  neighbours',  and  their  own 
ace  !  how  deei)ly  must  they  rue 
y  crime,  vicinity  to  you  ! 
pet  t:ouT)ds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad, 
the  ripe  han'cst  lies  their  destined  road ; 
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At  every  step,  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ! 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loyeliest  dress 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 
Fanzine,  and  Pestilence,  her  first-bom  sony 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun ; 
And  echoing  praises,  such  as  fiends  might  earn. 
And  Folly  pays,  resound  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds— but  Plenly,  with  her  train 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again. 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  most  enow 
"^Vhat  scourges  are  the  gods  that  mltf^low. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees, 
( Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil. 
Rebuilds  the  towers,  that  smoked  upon  the  pkio. 
And  the  sun  gQds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  conmierce  and  revinng  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqu'ror^s  part; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learned  once  more. 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laurelled  heroes,  say. 
But  ^tnas  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway  ? 
Sweet  Nature,  stripped  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar. 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  in  some  Heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  snule ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood  ; 
Where  Power  secures  what  Industry  has  won; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land,  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  Tain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign! 
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ON   THB 

RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 
OUT  OF  NORFOLK. 

THE  GIFT  OF  MT  COUSIN,  ANN   BODHAM. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine— -thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Yoice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
**  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blessed  be  the  art  that  can  immortahze. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  stUl  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er. thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  j 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
1  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
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And,  taming  fh)m  my  nursery  window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 

But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone^ 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  wmnd  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 

Thy  maidens,  grieyed  themselves  at  my  concern. 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed. 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 

By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 

I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 

But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  cap, 
*Ti8  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there^ 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might' st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  jige. 
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Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  -, 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scorned  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours. 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  a  paper  with  a  pin. 
And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while> 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 

smile) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — ^the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might.— 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

'rhou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  .Obion's  coa^t 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  fhow 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!   hast  reached  the 

shore, 
**  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 
Mc  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
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And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course; 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— - 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — ^Time  unrevoked  has  ran 
His  wonted  course,  vet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seemed  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefW 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  sooth  me  lefL 
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What  virtue,  or  what  mental  grace. 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  possession? 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart, 

And  dulncss  of  discretion. 

If  every  polished  gem  we  find. 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind. 

Provoke  to  imitation ; 
No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame. 

Or  rather  constellation. 
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No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  requisites  that  form  a  friend, 

A  read  and  a  sound  one ; 
Nor  any  fool,  he  would  deceive, 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe, 

And  dream  tiiat  he  had  found  oae. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just. 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust. 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears. 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  ? 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies, 
Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes. 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure. 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair; 

fioT  is  it  vdse  complaming. 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground. 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest. 

Or  mean  self-love  erected ; 
Nor  such  as  may  a  while  subsist. 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist. 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend  should  come  disposed, 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed 
The  graces  and  the  beauties. 
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That  form  the  character  he  seekn. 
For  'tis  a  union,  that  bespeaks 
Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side^ 

And  constantly  supported ; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  mudi  distorted. 

But  will  sincerity  suffice  ? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price, 

And  must  be  made  the  basis ; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soiil 
Must  constitute  tiie  charming  whole. 

All  shining  in  their  places* 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied. 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  permanent  delig^ht— 

The  secret  just  committed, 
Forgetting  its  important  weight, 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate, 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seeems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dreams. 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in  j 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 
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As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed. 
So  jealousy  looks  forth  distressed 

On  good,  that  seems  approaching; 
And  ii  success  his  steps  attend. 
Discerns  a  riyal  in  a  friend. 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name. 
Unless  belied  by  common  fame, 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel ; 
They  deem  the  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise. 

And  pluck  each  other's  laureU 

A  man  renowned  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling, 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast, 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers,  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention; 
Aspersion  is  the  babbler's  trade. 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid. 

And  rush  into  dissension* 

A  friendship,  that  in  fre<|nent  fits 
Of  contrbyersial  rage  enuts 

The  sparks  of  disputation. 
Like  hand-in -hand  insurance  plates. 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 
Their  humour  yet  so  various—* 
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They  manifett  their  whole  life  tbtongh 
The  needle's  deriations  too. 
Their  lore  is  so  pieearions. 

The  great  and  small  bat  rarely  meet 
On  tenns  of  amity  complete ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk. 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoka^ 

Obscori^  with  ^lendonr. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  firom  waking ; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

UnmoFed  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogenous  politics 

Without  an  effervescence, 
like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice. 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points,  which  God  has  left  at  large. 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge ! 

No  comDatants  are  stiffer. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving— 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
T'  afiopt  the  chemist's  golden  dream. 

With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 
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Sometiines.the  fault  is  all  oar  own, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 

By  trespass  or  omission ;  t 

Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  long  hid  from  sight. 

And  eTen  from  suspicion. 

Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can. 

And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just. 

That  constancy  befits  them. 
Are  observations  on  the  case, 
That  savour  much  of  common-place. 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,*  lead,  and  stone^ 
An  architect  requires  alone, 

To  finish  a  fine  building*- 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 

The  carving  and  the  gilaing. 

The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  biKsk 

How  he  esteems  your  meri^ 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

As  similarity  of  mind. 
Or  something  not  to  be  defined, 
First  fixes  our  attention ; 
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So  manners  decent  and  polite. 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  siglit, 
Must  save  it  from  declension. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 
**  Say-little,  and  hear  all  ^ou  can," 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful — 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower. 
But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flower. 

Unpleasant  and  ungrateful. 

The  man  T  trust,  if  shy  to  me. 
Shall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he ; 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidence  again  ; 
I  will  by  no  means  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding. 

These  samples — for  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmentioned— 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed. 
In  which  'tis  much  if  we  succeed. 

However  well-intentioned. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient. 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest. 
Religion  ruling  in  tibe  breast 

A  principal  ingredient. 

The  noblest  Friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known. 

Though  some  have  turned  and  turned  it ; 
And  whether  being  crazed  or  blind. 
Or  seeking  with  a  biassed  mind. 

Have  not,  it  seema  discerned  it. 
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O  Fnendship,  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  below; 

To  mortify  and  grieye  me. 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere. 

Or  may  my  friend  deceiTe  me ! 


THS 

ENCHANTMENT  DISSOLVED. 

Bunded  in  yonth  by  Satan's  arts, 
The  world  to  our  unpractised  hearts 

A  flattering  prospect  shows ; 
Our  fancy  forms  a  thousand  schemes 
Of  gay  delights,  and  golden  dreams, 

And  undisturbed  repose. 

So  in  the  desert's  dreary  waste. 
By  magic  power  produced  in  haste, 

(As  ancient  fables  say) 
Castles,  and  groyes,  and  music  sweet,    * 
The  senses  of  the  traveller  meet. 

And  stop  him  in  his  way. 

But  while  he  listens  with  surprise. 
The  duirm  dissolves,  the  vision  diet, 

Twas  but  enchanted  ground : 
Tlius  if  the  Lord  our  spirit  touch. 
The  world,  which  promised  us  so  much, 

A  wilderness  is  found. 

At  first  we  start  and  feel  distressed. 
Convinced  we  never  can  have  rest 
In  such  a  wretched  place 
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O  Lord,  my  best  desire  f ulfil. 

And  help  me  to  iesig:n 
Life,  healtn,  and  comfort,  to  thy  will. 

And  make  thy  pleasure  mine. 

Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command, 
whose  lore  forbids  my  fears  ? 

Or  tremble  at  the  gracious  hand 
That  wipes  away  my  tears  ? 

No,  let  me  rather  freely  yield 
What  most  I  prize  to  Thee ; 

Who  never  hast  a  good  withheld. 
Or  wilt  withhold  £rom  me. 

Thy  farour  all  my  journey  through 

Thou  art  engaged  to  grant  ^ 
What  else  I  want,  or  think  I  do, 

'Tis  better  still  to  want. 

Wisdom  and  mercy  g^de  my  way. 

Shall  r  resist  them  both  > 
A  poor  blind  creature  of  a  day. 

And  crushed  before  the  moth  I 

Bat  ah !  my  inward  spirit  cries. 

Still  bind  me  to  thy  sway ; 
Else  the  next  cloud  tnat  yells  my  skiei^ 

Driyes  all  these  thoughts  away. 
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STANZAS 

Subjoined  to  the  Tenrly  Bill  of  Mortality  of  the  Parish 
0/  All  Saints,  Nortluimpton*    Anno  Domini,  1787. 

Pallida  Mors  seqno  pulsat  pcde  paaperom  taberosft, 
Regamqae  tarres.  HORACB. 

Pale  Death  with  eqnal  foot  strikes  wide  the  doot 
Of  royal  halls,  and  hovels  of  the  poor. 

While  thirteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 

The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave, 
All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done. 

Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  fhdl 

Than  in  foregoing  years  ? 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  preyaU, 

That  so  much  death  appears  ? 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  their  sires, 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came : 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires^ 

And  never  waives  his  claim. 

Like  crowded  forest-trees  we  stand. 

And  some  are  marked  to  fall  ^ 
The  axe  will  smite  at  God's  command. 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  all. 

Green  as  the  bay  tree,  ever  green. 
With  its  new  foliage  on, 


*  Composed  for  John  Cox,  parish  clerk  of  Northampton.  , 
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The  gay,  the  tfaouehtless,  have  I  seen, 
I  paMed— and  mey  were  gone. 

Read,  ve  that  run,  the  awful  truth. 

With  which  I  charge  my  page ; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 

And  at  the  root  of  age. 

Nopresent  health  can  health  ensure 

For  yet  an  hour  to  come ; 
No  med'cine,  though  it  oft  can  cure. 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb. 

And  O !  that,  humble  as  my  lot. 

And  scorn'd  as  is  my  strain, 
These  truths,  tlioagh  known,  too  much  forgot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prays  your  clerk  with  all  his  heart. 

And,  ere  he  quits  the  pen, 
Begs  wou  for  once  to  take  his  part, 

And  answer  all—Amen ! 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 

FOR  THE  TEAR   1786. 

Qnod  adcBt,  memento 
Componere  aeqans.    Csetera  flamlnis 
Rita  ferantor.  Horacb. 

Improve  the  present  hoar,  for  all  beside 
Is  a  mere  feather  on  a  torrent's  tide. 

Could  I,  from  Heayen  inspired,  as  sure  presage 
To  whom  the  rising  year  shall  proTe  his  last. 

As  I  can  number  in  my  punctual  page. 
And  item  down  the  victims  of  me  past ; 

How  each  would  trembling  wait  the  mournful  sheets 
On  which  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  die ; 

And,  reading  here  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaninjg^,  heayen-ward  turn  his  eye! 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  the  joys. 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now ; 

And  prayer  more  seasonable  than  the  noise 
Of  drunkards,  or  the  music-drayying  bow. 

Then  doubtless  many  a  trifler,  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore, 

Forced  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  think. 
Told  that  his  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  self-deceiyed !  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fated,  and  who  next  to  fall. 

The  rest  might  then  seem  privileged  to  play ; 
But,  naming  tume,  the  voice  now  speaks  to  all! 
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Obserre'the  dappled  foresters,  how  light 

They  bound  and  aiiy  o'er  the  sunny  glade- 
One  falls— the  rest,  wide-scattered  with  affright. 
Vanish  at  once  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  should  we,  often  warned. 
Still  need  repeated  warnings,  and  at  last, 

A  thousand  awful  admonitions  scorned, 
Die  self-accused  of  life  run  all  to  waste  ? 

Sad  waste !  for  which  no  after-thrift  atones : 
The  graTe  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin  ; 

Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones. 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living  \  by  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  these  sepulchres,  instructors  true. 

That,  soon  or  late,  death  also  is  your  lot. 
And  the  next  opening  graTe  may  yawn  for  yon* 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 

FOR  THE  TEAR   1789. 

•-PlacicUqoe  ibi  demnm  morte  qnieviu    Vibo. 
There  calm  at  length  he  breathed  his  soal  away. 

**  O  MOST  delightful  hour  by  man 

Experienced  here  below. 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span. 

His  folly,  and  his  woe ! 
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Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

Again  life's  dreary  waste, 
To  see  again  my  day  overspread 

With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies^ 

Earth,  seas,  and  sun  adieu ! 
All  Heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 

I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spake  Aspasio,  firm  possessed 

Of  faith's  supporting  rod, 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest. 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side ; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scripture  drew. 

To  hourly  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  feared. 

He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved ; 
Nor  ever  frowned,  or  sad  appeared, 

But  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  lie  was  frail,  as  thou  or  T, 

And  evil  felt  within  ; 
But  when  he  felt  it,  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  loathed  the  thought  of  sin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio  •  and  at  last 
Called  up  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  passed. 
By  gales  of  blessing  dtiven. 

His  joys  be  mine^  each  Reader  cries, 

When  my  last  hour  arrives : 
They  shall  be  yours,  my  Verse  replies. 

Such  only  be  your  lives. 

X  U 
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FOR  THE  TEAR    1790. 

Ke  commonentein  recta  sperne.      Buck  a  mam. 
Despise  not  my  good  comneL 


He  who  sits  from  day  to  day, 
Where  the  prisoned  lark  u  hung. 

Heedless  of  his  loudlest  lay, 
Hardly  knows  that  he  has  sung. 

Where  the  watchman  in  his  round 
Nightly  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 

None,  accustomed  to  the  sound. 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  his  cry. 

So  your  verse -man,  I,  and  clerk. 
Yearly  in  my  song  proclaim 

Death  at  hand — ^yourselves  his  mark- 
And  the  foe's  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  T  come. 

Publishing  to  all  aloud—- 
Soon  the  grave  must  be  your  home. 

And  your  only  suit,  a  shroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain. 
Oft  repeated  in  your  ears, 

Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain. 
Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight. 

Grow,  by  being  oft  impressed. 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate  ? 
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Pleasure's  call  attention  wins. 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may ; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  sins. 

Though  committed  every  day. 

Death  and  Judgment,  Heayen  and  Hell— 

These  alone,  so  often  heard, 
No  more  move  us  than  the  bell. 

When  some  stranger  is  interred. 

O  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye. 
Spirit  of  instruction  come, 

Make  us  learn  that  we  must  die. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 

FOR  THE  TEAR    1793. 


Felix,  qni  potnit  reram  cognoscere  cnoiaSf 

y\tqiie  metus  onines  et  inexorabile  fatam 

Subjecit  pedibas,  strepitumqae  Acherontb  avari!    VlRO* 

Happy  the  mortal,  who  han  traced  effects 
Tu  their  first  cause,  cast  fear  beueath  hin  feet. 
And  Deatli  and  roaring  Hell's  voracioiu  firetl 

Thankless  for  favours  from  on  bigli» 

Man  thinks  he  fades  too  soon ; 
Though  'tis  his  privilege  to  die, 

Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

His  best  concerns  aright. 
Would  gladly  stretch  life's  littJe  spaa 

To  ages,  it  he  might : 

x2 
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To  ages  in  a  world  of  pain. 

To  ages,  where  he  goes 
Galled  by  affliction's  heayy  chain. 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart. 

Enamoured  of  its  harm ! 
Strange  world,  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  stiU  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  world  her  magic  power  ? 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  ? 
Recoil  from  weaiy  life's  best  hour. 

And  covet  longer  woe  ? 

The  cause  is  Conscience— Conscience  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews : 
Her  voice  is  terrible  though  soft. 

And  dread  of  death  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath : 

All  evils  then  seem  light,  compared 
With  the  approach  of  Death. 

'Tis  judgment  shakes  him ;  there's  the  fear. 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay : 

He  has  incurred  a  long  arrear. 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay  ! — follow  Christ,  and  all  is  paid ; 

His  death  your  peace  ensures ; 
Think  on  the  grave  where  he  was  laid. 

And  calm  descend  to  yours. 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION, 

FOR  THE  TEAR   1793. 


IMWK  iMOOIWWIOWMWtMUMWHIWMItMIMWKWWWMNIWi 


De  sacris  «atein  bee  sit  nna  sententia,  at  oonserventar. 

Cic.  Dx  Lx«. 

Bnt  let  fu  all  concur  in  this  one  sentiment,  that  thing*  sacred 
le  inviolate. 


He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone. 

And  all  are  dead  beside ; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 

To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love  as  best  we  may ; 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight, 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  comprised. 
Is  falsely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguised. 

Can  life  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above  ?. 

Who,  much  diseased,  yet  nothing  feel ; 

Much  menaced,  notning  dread ; 
Have  wounds,  which  only  God  can  heal. 

Yet  never  ask  his  aid  ? 
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Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  place. 
Faith,  want  of  common  sense ; 

And  ardour  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  ? 

Who  trample  order ;  and  the  day. 
Which  God  asserts  his  own, 

Dishonour  with  unhallowed  play. 
And  worship  chance  alone  ? 

If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  impressed 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unblessed 

With  life  that  cannot  die ; 

Such  want  it,  and  that  want,  nncured 
Till  man  resig^ns  his  breath. 

Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assured 
Of  everlasting  death. 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course ! 

Yet  so  will  God  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  witliout  remorse. 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR   THE  TOMB   OF   MR.   HAMILTON. 

Pause  here,  and  think ;  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  tliy  fleetiui?  time. 

Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  boundiny^  vein  ; 
Seems  it  to  say—**  Health  here  has  long  to  reign?" 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  ?  an  eye 
That  beams  delight  ?  a  heart  untaught  to  sigh  ? 
Yet  fear.    Youth,  ofttimes  healthful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees ; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  aload 
Exclaims,  **  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud.'^ 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  lies,  whom  honnd  did  ne'er  pursae. 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo. 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread. 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead. 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  reg^ed. 

On  pippins'  russet  peel, 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  welL 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

W^hereon  he  loved  to  bound. 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn. 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers. 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 
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Eisrht  years  and  five  round-rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozinia^  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  bepruile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  heneath  his  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home, 

And  waits  in  snug  concealment  laid. 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 
From  which  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  hox. 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


EPITAPHIUM  ALTERUM. 

Hic  etiam  jacet. 

Qui  totum  novennium  vixi^ 

Puss. 

Siste  paulisper. 

Qui  praeteri turns  es, 

£t  tecum  sic  reputa*- 

Hunc  neque  canis  venaticus. 

Nee  plumbum  missile. 

Nee  laqueus. 

Nee  imbres  nimii, 

Confecere : 

Tamen  mortuus  esl^ 

£t  moiiar  ego. 
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The  following  Account  of  the  Treatment  of 

his  Hares,  was  inserted  by  Mr,  Cowper  m 

the    Gentleman's    Magazine,  whence    it  i$ 
transcribed. 


In  the  year  1774,  being  much  indisposed  both  in 
mind  and  body,  incapable  of  diverting  myself  either 
with  coinpany  or  books,  and  yet  in  a  condition  that 
made  some  diversion  necessary,  I  was  glad  of  any 
thing  that  i;vould  engage  my  attention  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  The  children  of  a  neighbour  of  mina 
had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a  plaything ;  it  was  at 
that  time  about  three  months  old.  Understanding 
better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it, 
and  soon  becoming  weary  of  their  charge,  they  rea- 
dily consented  that  their  father,  who  saw  it  pining 
and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  pri- 
soner under  my  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the 
management  of  such  an  animal,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of  employment 
which  my  case  required.  It  was  soon  known  amoi^ 
the  neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  Uiat  in  a  short  time  I  had 
as  many  leverets  offered  me  as  would  have  stocked  a 
paddock.  I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names 
I  gave  them — Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  two  feminine  appellatives,  I  must  inform  you 
that  they  were  all  males.  Inmiediately  commencing 
carpenter,  I  built  them  houses  to  sleep  in :  each  had 
a  separate  apartment,  so  contrived,  that  their  ordure 
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would  pass  through  the  bottom  of  it;  an  earthen 
pan  placed  under  each  recelFcd  whatsoever  fell, 
which  being  duly  emptied  and  washed,  they  wen 
thus  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In  the  daj- 
time  they  had  the  range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  re- 
tired each  to  his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that 
of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my 
lap,  raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the 
hur  from  my  temples.  He  would  suffer  me  to  take 
him  up,  and  to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has 
more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knee. 
He  was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I  nursed 
him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that  they 
might  not  molest  him,  (for,  like  many  other  wild 
animals,  they  persecute  one  of  their  own  species  that 
is  sick,)  and  by  constant  care,  and  trying  him  with 
a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health. 
No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my  patient 
after  his  recovery ;  a  sentiment  which  he  most  sig- 
nificantly expressed  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the 
back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  sepa- 
rately, then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he 
never  performed  but  once  again  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion. Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it 
my  custom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into 
the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally  under 
the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or  chewing 
the  cud  till  evening :  in  tlie  leaves  also  of  that  vine 
he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not  long  habitu- 
ated him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he  began  to 
be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time  when  he 
might  enjoy  it.  He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden 
by  drumming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such 
expression,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret 
If  this  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he 
would  take  the  skirt  of  my  coat  bet\^een  his  teeth, 
and  pull  at  it  with  all  his  force.    Thus  Puss  might 
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be  said  to  b^  perfectly  tamed,  the  shjmess  o 
tare  was  done  away,  and  on  tlie  whole  it  wi 
by  many  symptoms,  which  I  have  not  roon 
merate,  that  he  was  happier  in  hnman  soci 
when  shut  up  with  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiney:  upon  him  the  kindest  t 
had  not  the  least  effect.  He  too  was  sicl 
his  sickness  had  an  equal  share  of  my  atteni 
if,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  1 
him,  he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  fei 
forward,  and  bite.  He  was  however  very  e 
ing  in  his  way ;  even  his  surliness  was  i 
mirth ;  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  ; 
gravity,  and  performed  his  feats  with  such 
nity  of  manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  s 
companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  gn 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being  tui 
his  box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it 
damp,  was  a  hare  of  great  humour  and 
Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage ;  Tiney  was 
tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  and  co 
that  made  him  tame  from  the  beginning, 
admitted  them  into  the  parlour  after  suppe 
the  canset  affording  their  feet  a  firm  ho 
would  msk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousa 
bols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remarkably  str 
fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  an< 
himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One  eve 
cat,  being  in  the  same  room,  had  the  hare 
pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  whic 
sented  by  drumming  upon  her  back  with  s 
lence,  that  the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  froi 
his  paws,  and  hide  herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a 
ter  of  his  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  ai 
countenances  were  so  expressive  of  that  c\ 
that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  < 
immediately  knew  which  it  was.    It  is  sale 
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shepherd,  howerer  nTimerous  his  flocic,  soon  becomes 
fto  familiar  with  their  features,  that  he  can,  by  that 
indication  only,  distinguish  each  from  all  the  rest ; 
and  yet,  to  a  common  observer,  the  difference  is 
hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  dis- 
crimination in  the  cast  of  countenances  would  be 
diacoyerable  in  hares,  anil  am  persuaded  that  among 
a  thcnsand  of  them,  no  two  could  be  found  exactly 
similar:  a  circumstance  little  suspected  by  th^se 
who  have  not  an  opportunity  to  observe  it.  The!»e 
creatures  have  a  singular  sagacit}  in  di.«c(  .e'**  th^ 
minutest  alteration  that  is  made  in      te  pia^. 

I        which  they  are  accustomed,  and  instantly  apply  their 

[       nose  to  the  examination  of  a  new  object.     A  small 

^  hole  being  burnt  in  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with 
a  patch,  and  that  patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the 
strictest  scrutiny.    They  seem  too  to  be  very  much 

I       directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  of  their  fa- 

i  Yourites :  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw  them 
daily,  they  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  would 

'       even  scream  when  they  attempted  to  touch  them ; 

I  but  a  miller  coming  in  engaged  their  affections  at 
once ;  his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  irre- 
sistible.   It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaint- 

■  ance  with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me 
to  hold  the  sportman's  amusement  in  abhorrence; 
he  little  knows  what  a^niable  creatures  he  persecutes, 
of  what  gratitude  they  are  capable,  how  cheerful 
they  are  in  their  spirits,  what  enjoyment  they  have 

'  of  life,  and  that,  impressed  as  they  seem  with  a  pe- 
culiar dread  of  man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives 
them  peculiar  cause  ifor  it. 

:  That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a  short 

summary  of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them 
best 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze ; 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their 
staple ;  they  seem  rather  to  use  it  medicinally,  soon 
quitting  it  for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind.     Sow- 
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thistle,  dandelion,  and  lettnce,  are  their  fayonrite 
vegetables,  especially  the  last  I  discorered  by  acci- 
dent, that  fine  white  sand  is  in  great  estimation  witii 
them ;  I  suppose  as  a  digestive.  It  happened  that  \ 
was  cleaning  a  bird-cage  while  tlie  hares  were  witli 
me ;  I  placed  a  pot  filled  with  such  sand  upon  the  floor, 
which  being  at  once  directed  to  by  a  strong  instinct, 
they  devoured  voraciously ;  since  that  time  I  have 
generally  taken  care  to  see  them  well  supplied  with 
it.  They  account  green  com  a  delicacy,  both  blade 
and  stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat ;  straw  of  any 
kind,  especially  wheat  straw,  is  another  of  their 
dainties;  they  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats,  but  if 
furnished  with  clean  straw  never  want  them;  it 
serves  them  also  for  a  bed,  and,  if  shaken  up  daiiy, 
will  be  kept  sweet  and  dry  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  do  not  indeed  require  aromatic  herbs,  but  will 
eat  a  small  quantity  of  tlicm  with  great  relish,  and 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  plant  called  musk ;  they 
seem  to  resemble  sheep  in  this,  that,  if  their  pasture 
he  too  succulent,  they  are  very  subject  to  the  rot :  to 
prevent  which,  I  always  made  bread  their  principal 
nourishment,  and,  filling  a  pan  with  it  cut  into  small 
squares,  placed  it  every  evening  in  their  chambei's, 
for  they  feed  only  at  evening  and  in  the  night: 
during  the  winter,  when  vegetables  were  not  to  be 
got,  I  mingled  this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of  car- 
rot, adding  to  it  the  rind  of  apples  cut  extremely 
thin ;  for  thoui^h  they  are  fon(l  of  the  paring,  the 
apple  itself  disgusts  them.  These,  however,  not 
being  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer 
herbs,  they  must  at  this  time  be  supplied  w^th  water ; 
but  so  placed,  that  they  cannot  overset  it  into  their 
beds.  1  must  not  omit  that  oecarionally  they  arc 
much  pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of  tln^ 
common  brier,  eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is 
of  considerable  thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young :  Tiney  lived  to  be 
nine  years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to 


tUttlc,  of  fome  Imrt  io  his  loins  bT  i  fdl ;  Puss  i§ 
fltill  lin'n^,  and  has  jnst  oompletej  his  tenth  yemr, 
discoTerind^  no  sia^  of  decaj,  nor  eren  of  ase,  ex- 
cept that  be  is  grown  more  discreet  and  less  frolic- 
some than  he  was.  I  cannot  conclude  withont 
obierring  that  I  hare  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his 
acqaaintance,  a  qianiel  that  had  narer  seen  a  hare, 
to  a  bate  that  bad  nerer  seen  a  spanieL  I  did  it 
tlith  great  caation,  bat  there  was  no  real  need  of  it. 
Pass  discoTered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marqois  the 
least  symptom  of  hostility.  There  is  therefore,  it 
shoald  seem,  no  natural  antipathy  between  dog  and 
bare,  but  the  pursuit  of  the  one  occasions  the  flight 
of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pursues  because  he  is 
trained  to  it ;  they  eat  bread  at  the  same  time  out  of 
the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all  respects  sociable  and 
friendly. 

^  I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject, 
did  I  not  add,  that  they  hare  no  ill  scent  belonging 
to  them,  that  they  are  Midefatigably  nice  in  keeping 
themselves  clc»n,  fM*  which  purpose  nature  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  brush  under  each  foot,  and  they 
are  never  infested  by  any  Termin.  *" 
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I  Hemor0»diimfnm4  mmtmg  Mr,  Cottper^s  paperr, 
I 

;!  •                         Tuesday,  March  9,  1786. 

fi  This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years  eleven 

,1  months.     He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon, 

.  of  mere  old  age,  and  apparently  viithout  pain. 

FINIS. 
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